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BATTLE OF [5505 


Alexander the Great and his Macedonian army invade Persia, despite being heavily 
Outmumbered, fo face off against King Darius’s superior force 
WORDS: MURRAY DAHM 





t the battle of Issus, in early 
November 333 BCE, Alexander 
faced the Persian King Darius 
in person for the first time. 
Massively outnumbered, the 
Macedonian army faced the numberless might 


of the Persian military machine. The outcome 
would decide the future of both the Persian 
and the Macedonian empire. 

Alexander the Great invaded the Persian 
Empire in spring 334 BCE, crossing the 
Hellespont in fulfilment of the military 
ambitions of his father, Philip. Philip had been 





assassinated in 336 and Alexander wasted no 
time in using the army his father had developed 
to ensure that Greece and Thrace were subdued 
before embarking on the most aggressive 
military campaign the world had ever seen. 
Within a month of his invasion, Alexander had 
faced and defeated a Persian army at the battle 
of the Granicus in what is now north western 
Turkey. At the Granicus he had faced an army 
commanded by Persian governors (Satraps) 
and other nobles and cobbled together out of 
their own troops. The victory opened the way 
for Alexander to march deeper into the Persian 


The battle as interpreted 
by 15th-century painter 
Albrecht Altdorfer 





Empire but he had yet to face the full force of 
the Persian army itself or the Great King, Darius, 
himself. Alexander marched down the coast 
of modern-day Turkey, taking and besieging 
cities. In early 333 he marched into Galatia, 
Cappadocia, and Cilicia. There he received word 
that Darius was on the move to meet him. 
Darius realised that he needed to face 
Alexander himself since the loss at Granicus 
meant, not only, that he had lost several 
commanders, but cities and territories were 
surrendering to Alexander without a fight. 
Darius mustered his enormous army and 





GREAT BATTLES 


marched to Sochi — the exact location is 

still debated, but it was somewhere in north 
western Syria. This gathering of his forces took 
some time, and it was more than a year before 
his army was gathered. Nonetheless, Darius 
stole a march on Alexander who continued to 
advance southwards down the coast before 
learning that Darius was behind him, having 
marched undetected from Sochi to Issus 
through the Amanus mountains. Alexander 
turned about and marched northwards. 

We are told that Darius’s army numbered up 
to 600,000 men, summoned from across the 
empire. In addition to men from the Persian 
homelands and Media, there were contingents 
from Armenia, Hyrcania, and other parts of 
the empire, and 30,000 Greek mercenaries. 
Most modern estimates reject this vast horde 
(bringing the total down to around 100,000 
men) but, whatever the actual number, Darius’s 
army severely outnumbered Alexander’s forces 
(a maximum of 40,000 men). The breakdown 
of numbers at Issus provided follows Curtius 
Rufus’ account (3.2.3-9) — 250,000 infantry 
and 58,000 cavalry. Darius’s first choice of 
position at Sochi gave room for the deployment 
and manoeuvre of his entire force but he was 
persuaded to advance to a narrower position 
at Issus and then the Pinarus river. The plain 
here may still have been four kilometres wide 
but it was not enough room to fit Darius’s army 
and he was forced to station a huge reserve 
of troops behind his front line. He must still 
have got the jump on Alexander since his men 
had time to erect palisades and secure their 
position on the northern river bank. 

The mainstay of the Persian army was 
levies of troops armed with spear and bow. 
There were also a variety of contingents who 
were armed according to their own traditions 
and fought with other weapons such as axes. 
The Persians had shields and some armour 
although they were less well protected than 
their Macedonian opposition. As a result of 
this, Darius had a large number of Greek 
hoplite mercenaries (30,000 according to 
Arrian). These were better armed and armoured 
than traditional Persian troops and Darius even 
had Persian troops equipped and trained as 
hoplites (known as Cardaces). 

The backbone of the Macedonian army was 
the phalanx of 9,000 men recruited from the 
provinces of Macedonia. These were divided into 
six divisions or taxeis (sing. taxis) of 1,500 men 
each. Each man was armed with a long spear, 


Jan Brueghel the Elder’s The Battle Of Issus, 
which hangs in the Louvre 





“oie Pais ee 
routed by Alexander's mighty 
forces in southern Anatolia 


Source: Wiki / PD - Art / CC 













































| DARIUS TAKES UP 
& POSITION 


Having marched behind Alexander’s 
route, Darius positions his army on 
the northern bank of the Pinarus 
River. There he erects palisades and 
takes advantage of the terrain to 
oppose Alexander’s advance. 


fie ty 


f ALEXANDER ADVANCES 
© Ee Alexander receives word of 
Darius arriving to his rear so he turns 
about and advances northwards. The 
approach to the battlefield is very 
narrow and only allows Alexander 

to advance with his army in double 
depth. As they advance towards the 
Persians, the plain widens allowing 
the Macedonian army to spread out, f 
the phalanx thinning to its usual ; 
depth and the cavalry and other 
troops being deployed to each wing. 


03 BATTLE BEGINS 
@ A small Persian force 
occupies a hill on the southern 
bank of the river, threatening 
Alexander’s flank. Alexander sends 
a force of light armed troops and 
archers who dislodge these troops 
securing his right flank. Darius 
reinforces his right wing with 
cavalry from the left. Observing 
this, Alexander sends his own 
Thessalian cavalry to the left wing. 










17. | INTO THE STORM 


“an On the Persian right wing, 
the cavalry charges across the 
river and engages the cavalry of 
the Macedonian left. Alexander 
continues his advance and comes 
within Persian arrow and missile 
range. The Persians begin to rain 
down missiles on the advancing 
phalanx. The Macedonians 
approach the river and palisades 
of the Persians. 


i? mm ALEXANDER 
O85 cuarces 

Taking his Companion 

cavalry, the Royal Guard, the 
hypaspists and a single taxis of 
the phalanx, Alexander charges 
into the river. His attack drives 
the Persians from the far bank. 


BATTLE OF ISSUS 



































A | COUNTING THE COST 
y In addition to the huge numbers of casualties 
inflicted, Alexander also gains possession of Darius’s 
camp. The rout of the Persians was so complete that 
Alexander captured Darius’s mother, wife, and three 
children. Darius’s war chest had been sent to Damascus 
but that too will soon be in Alexander’s hands. Alexander 
has faced the Persian king for the first time and shown, 
decisively, how superior he and his Macedonians are. 





1 G GENERAL ROUT | 
we The Macedonians pursue the fleeing Persians 


and inflict huge casualties. There are approximately 
110,000 Persians casualties as opposed to the 
unbelievably low Macedonian losses of only 32 infantry, 
150 cavalry and 504 wounded. Darius flees from the 
battle on his chariot and then on horseback. Alexander’s 
pursuit has to wait until the mercenaries are defeated. 
Alexander then pursues the king until midnight but Darius 
is able to escape. 


ee VICTORY ON THE LEFT 
© The cavalry on the Macedonian left, 


Peloponnesians and Thessalians, commanded by 
Parmenion, is successful after a long, drawn out, fight. 
The Persian cavalry opposing them routs and this leads 
to a general rout of the remaining Persian forces. The 
mercenaries fighting for the Persians, assaulted on two 
sides, break and flee as do the huge numbers of troops 
held in reserve behind the Persian line. 









ie THE PHALANX ENTERS THE FRAY 

i Advancing obliquely to keep in contact with the right-most 
taxis of the phalanx that advanced with Alexander, the remainder of 
the phalanx enter the river. There they pull down the palisades and 
engage with the Persian cardaces and mercenary infantry on the far 
bank. Most Macedonian casualties occur here. On the Macedonian 
right, the success of Alexander's charge causes Darius to flee and 
the remaining cavalry and the Apple-bearers flee with him. 


fie hy TURNING ON THE MERCENARIES 
Alexander turns his charge towards 

the 30,000 Greek mercenaries, commanded by 
Thimodes and Aristomedes who are opposing 
the left part of the phalanx still in the river. This 
charge relieves the pressure on the units of the 
phalanx still in the river fighting a stalemate with 
the Greek mercenaries opposing them. 
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a Sarissa, five and a half metres long. He also 
wore armour, a shield and carried a sword. In 
addition to this Alexander had a corps of heavy 
cavalry, the Companions, armed with a spear of 
their own, the xyston. Alexander led the cavalry 
in person on decisive charges. There was also a 
unit of 3,000 hypaspists or Foot Guards which 
protected the flanks of the phalanx. To augment 
these, Alexander’s army had a variety of other 
troops, light armed peltasts, archers, various 
mercenaries and other types of cavalry. 

At Issus, Alexander would march northwards 
straight into battle. We are told that he entered 
the plain approaching Darius’s position at a 
very narrow part, where he had to deploy his 
phalanx in double depth (32 men deep rather 
than the usual 16) and with his cavalry behind 
them. As he advanced towards Darius he was 
able to extend his line, making the phalanx its 
normal depth and placing his cavalry on each 
wing. On the right he had his Thessalian and 
Macedonian cavalry, next to them his Royal 
Guard cavalry and hypaspists. Then came 
the phalanx, in six taxeis. Next to them on 
the left wing were the Peloponnesian cavalry. 
Behind these he had a line consisting of his 
mercenaries (probably to fill any gaps created 
in his line and to replace any losses). In front 
of his whole formation he placed a screen 
of skirmishers and archers. These advanced 
towards the Persians. 

There is some confusion in our sources, not 
only to the number of men involved but also 
in how they were deployed. It is most likely, 


however, that Darius himself was on the left 

of the Persian line with his cavalry and the 
infantry from Persia and Media. Arrian, usually 
our most reliable source, places him in the 
centre of the Persian line but there are sound 
reasons to reject this. Next to these were more 
Persian infantry, possibly the cardaces armed 
in the manner of Greek hoplites. Then came 
the Greek mercenary hoplites followed by the 
Persian right wing of cavalry with a contingent 
of archers and slingers. In front of the Persian 
line was a screen of javelin-men and slingers. 
Darius also deployed a force on a hill on the 
southern bank of the river which would threaten 
the Macedonian right flank. 

As Alexander continued to advance, he sent 
his screening force of light-armed troops to 
dislodge the force threatening his right flank. 
This was achieved without much fuss even 


“THIS TESTAMENT 10 THE VAST 
RESOURCES OF THE PERSIAN 
EMPIRE THAT DARIUS WAS 
ABLE TO RECOUP HIS LOSSES 
AND BUILD AN EVEN BIGGER 
ARMY TO FACE ALEXANDER 
AGAIN AT GAUGAMELA IN 331” 





though Arrian tells us that the flanking force 
consisted of 20,000 men. Darius reinforced 
his own right wing with a cavalry contingent 
from his left (probably the Median cavalry). 
Seeing this, Alexander strengthened his own 
left wing by sending the Thessalians from 
the Macedonian right wing to reinforce his 
commander there, Parmenion. 

The exact sequence of events after this 
becomes slightly unclear and our sources 
disagree. It is possible that things happened 
simultaneously although there is reason 
to accept the following reconstruction. The 
reinforced right wing of the Persian cavalry 
charged across the river engaging the cavalry 
of the Macedonian left wing. The remainder 
of the Persian army did not move from their 
prepared positions but as soon as the 
Macedonian army came within range, they 
unleashed a hail of different missiles upon 
them. Perhaps at the same time as the charge 
into the Macedonian left, Alexander launched 
a charge of his own on the right, crossing the 
river. Here we are let down by our sources. 
Arrian tells us that Alexander charged straight 
at Darius who he has positioned in the middle 
of his army behind the Greek mercenaries. 
This won’t work since it is unlikely that 
Darius would position himself behind Greek 
mercenaries and not his own elite troops, 
the Apple-bearers. It also makes Alexander’s 
charge difficult to understand, straight into 
heavy hoplite infantry in the centre of the 
battlefield. Curtius’s positioning of Darius 
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on the left wing of the Persian formation 
solves most issues, however. Alexander 
seems to have charged straight at Darius 

— having the Persian king on the left makes 
this more explicable, especially if moving 
cavalry to the Persian right wing created a gap 
or disruption in the Persian formation close 
to Darius’s position. Taking his Companion 
cavalry, the Royal Guard, the hypaspists and 
the right-most taxis of the phalanx, Alexander 
charged into the river. This combined force 

of infantry and cavalry dislodged the troops 
opposing them. In order not to lose contact 
with the right-most taxis of the phalanx, 
however, the other taxeis of the phalanx will 
have been forced to advance obliquely into 
the river. There they engaged with the Persian 
infantry and the Greek mercenaries opposite 
them. The mercenaries were regarded by 
Arrian as Darius’s best troops and the equal 
of the phalanx. This is the reason Arrian 
wanted Darius in the middle of his line, behind 
(what Arrian considered) his best troops. 
Arrian also wanted Alexander to defeat the 
mercenaries with his initial cavalry charge. 
Alexander did defeat the Greek mercenaries 
but in a different manner. 

The cavalry fight on the Macedonian left was 
hard-fought and the phalanx versus mercenary 
infantry battle in the river was a stalemate. The 
battle would be decided on the Macedonian right 
where Alexander’s charge pushed the enemy 
from the river bank. We do not know how hard the 
fighting there was but at some point, Darius fled 


from the battle in his chariot. Arrian has this occur 
almost as soon as Alexander charged. When 
Darius fled, his troops, especially his elite Apple- 
bearers, went with him. Alexander then turned 

his attention to charge the rear and flank of the 
Greek mercenaries who were pressuring his 
phalanx in the river. If Alexander’s initial charge 
had been through the mercenaries this would 
have been impossible. Attacked on two sides the 
mercenaries too, fled. On the Macedonian left, 
Parmenion finally got the upper hand and sent the 
Persian cavalry from the field. The Persian reserve 
had not fought but they also took to their heels. 
All of these events may have happened close 
together and possibly as soon as Darius broke 
and fled. For this reason, it seems likely that 
Darius put up a fight for some time. 

A general rout of the Persian army followed 
Darius’s flight. We are told Darius fled until 
nightfall or midnight, first in his chariot and then 
on horseback. He was pursued by Alexander 
but had too much of a head start. He had lost 
110,000 casualties as well as his camp. There, 
Darius’s wife, mother and three of his children 
had awaited the outcome of the battle but so 
thorough was his defeat that there was no time 
to evacuate them. Alexander took all of them 
captive. The Persian war chest had been sent to 
Damascus but it too would fall into Alexander’s 
hands. It is testament to the vast resources 
of the Persian Empire that Darius was able to 
recoup his losses and build an even bigger army 
(one million men according to some sources) to 
face Alexander again at Gaugamela in 331. 


Paolo Veronese’s 16th-century painting 
illustrates Alexander meeting Darius’s 
family after the Battle of Issus 





On the Macedonian side we are told of 
remarkably low (Suspiciously so) casualty 
numbers. One source has only 504 wounded, 
32 infantry deaths and 150 cavalry deaths. 
Another adjusts this up to 130 infantry deaths. 
We may be sceptical (and editors will be 
found adding zeros to make the numbers of 
Macedonian losses higher), but the losses in 
all of Alexander’s battles are disproportionately 
low. The Persians were less well armoured 
than the Macedonians which may explain this 
discrepancy in part, as might the fact that 
many of the casualties occurred when the 
Persians broke and fled. 

Rather than provide the showdown between 
Darius and Alexander, Darius’s escape at 
Issus allowed him to live to fight another 
day. For Alexander, however, it reinforced the 
superiority of his troops and his leadership 
over Darius and the Persians. Darius’s defeat 
also sent a clear message to the Persian 
Empire that they needed to take Alexander 
seriously. Several cities, whole provinces in 
some cases, welcomed Alexander with open 
arms as a liberator. Others, like the city of 
Tyre, put up a stout resistance. Alexander 
followed Issus, not by pursuing Darius to 
Babylon, but by continuing down the coast 
of the Levant and on into Egypt. Having 
secured the empire behind him, he returned 
to advance on Babylon (and face Darius 
again) in 331, at the battle of Gaugamela 
where the fate of the Persian Empire would 
be decided once and for all. 
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VIKING KING 








The leader of the Viking Great Army came within a single battle of 
conquering the Anglo-Saxon kingdom — before there was an England 


t was a brilliant stroke — an attack 
through the dark and chill of a winter’s 
night — that won a kingdom. Guthrum 
led his Viking war band south, riding 
hard from his base in Gloucester, 
heading for the royal estate at Chippenham. 
They were going to kill a king. 

Riding fast, the Viking war band made its 
way through the winter-locked countryside. 
Although they rode through Wiltshire, land 
owing fealty to Alfred, king of Wessex, no hands 
or swords were raised against them. Their lord, 
Guthrum, had made his preparations well. In 
the months before their winter ride, Guthrum 
had made surreptitious contact with the 
ealdorman of Wiltshire, named Wulfhere. 

Like many of the great men of Wessex, 
Wulfhere had lost faith in his young king, 
Alfred. The agents Wulfhere had received 
from Guthrum during the autumn of 877 had 
whispered promises to him, promises of 
preferment, possibly even of a throne. The 
Great Heathen Army that had conquered the 
Anglo-Saxon kingdoms of Britain over the 
last 12 years had in Mercia and Northumbria 
installed client kings rather than ruling directly. 

For Wulfhere, maybe the prospect of 
a throne, even one held at the behest of 
Guthrum, might have seemed more attractive 
than more years bolstering Alfred’s uncertain 
regime. Whatever the blandishments or 
threats uttered by Guthrum’s agents, they 
worked. On that night in early January, the 
men that Wulfhere had set on the border 
between Anglo-Saxon Wessex and Danish- 
controlled Mercia stood aside as the king of 
the Danes rode past them. 





WORDS EDOARDO ALBERT 


To catch a king 

For Guthrum, this was the final push towards 
making himself the pre-eminent king in Britain. 
Already king of East Anglia, and with a puppet 
installed on the throne of Mercia beholden 

to his support, only the kingdom of the West 
Saxons held out against him. This winter 
attack was Guthrum’s third attempt to crack 
the Wessex nut and, as with his other attacks, 
he carried it out with his customary secrecy 
and speed. The aim was nothing less than to 
kill the king, celebrating the last days of the 
long Christmas feast at his royal estate in 
Chippenham. After a week or more of feasting, 
Guthrum hoped to find Alfred and his retainers 
bloated with food and sodden with drink; ready 
pickled for the killing. 

But word reached Alfred just in time. Perhaps 
one of Wulfhere’s men, gagging at the silence 
enjoined on him by his ealdorman, rode south 
ahead of the Danes, bringing warning to Alfred 
and his family. As the realisation sank in, Alfred 
was faced with a sudden, life-or-death choice. 
Stay, and make a stand with the men of his 
household, or run. Part of Guthrum’s appeal to 
the disaffected magnates of Wessex was that 
their young king was unable to protect them. By 
running, Alfred would be making that claim real: 
he was unable even to protect his own family. 
But staying meant a fight against unequal odds 
with Guthrum’s assassination squad. 


King on the run 

Alfred ran. With his family and the men of his 
household he fled, heading west, towards the 
marshes of Somerset. Arriving at the all but 
deserted hall, Guthrum pulled the news of the 


direction of the king’s flight from a left-behind 
servant. Hearing the news that Alfred had fled 
to the west, Guthrum smiled. He had planned 
for this. If the young king escaped the net in 
Chippenham, Guthrum had cast another to 
catch Alfred as he tried to escape. Another 
Viking army, led by Ubba, the last survivor of 
the sons of the legendary Ragnar Lothbrok, was 
even now Sailing down the Bristol Channel to 
make landfall in north Devon. Alfred was about 
to be caught between two armies. The hard 
Wessex nut was shortly to be cracked. 
However, this was when Guthrum’s carefully 
worked out strategy started to unravel. Despite 
Ubba’s fearsome reputation and the fact that 
he was carrying the fabled raven banner of the 
sons of Lothbrok, the army he led was defeated 
and Ubba himself was killed by a surprise attack 
from the army of Odda, the loyalist ealdorman 
of Devon. As for Guthrum, he found himself tied 
down having to defend fixed positions as Alfred 
launched a guerrilla war against him from his 
stronghold in the Somerset levels. The Viking 
leader suddenly realised the difficulty of fighting 
a war against an enemy that could choose where 
and when to fight. lronically, Alfred was starting 
to out-Viking the Viking. 


The final battle 

So it came as a considerable relief to 
Guthrum to learn, early in May 878, that Alfred 
had emerged from the marshes and was 
assembling an army at Egbert’s Stone east 

of Selwood Forest. Guthrum had fortified 
Alfred’s base at Chippenham during the last 
few months as he had tried to bring Wessex 
definitively under his control. Now, with 
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After two weeks’ siege, Guthrum 
surrendered to Alfred. As Alfred’s god 
had proven his worth on the battlefield, 
Guthrum agreed to be baptised, 

with Alfred standing as godfather, 

a position that emphasised Alfred’s 
spiritual and temporal position over 
Guthrum. The Viking, now bearing the 
name Athelstan, withdrew to East 
Anglia, settling down there reasonably 
peacefully: there was the odd bit of 
raiding but no further serious attempt 
to conquer Wessex. The two kings, 
Athelstan née Guthrum and Alfred, 
also signed a treaty, the text of which 
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survives, that created the Danelaw 
as a legal entity. The text defined the 
border between the territories ruled 


be Scie = by Alfred and those under Danish law: 
<a pee «up on the Thames, and then up on the 
a Sa Lea, and along the Lea unto its source, 
then straight to Bedford, then up on 
the Ouse to Watling Street. Guthrum, 
who hadw come within a battle victory 
of taking all of England, lived as king 
of the Danelaw until he died of natural 
causes in 890: the man who almost 
turned England into Daneland. 
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The division of the country between 
Wessex and the Danelaw following 
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Alfred coming out into the open, the matter was 
there for the settling. 

For Guthrum, the news must have brought 
more relief than trepidation. His men were 
professional soldiers and now, finally, they 
would have a chance to come to grips with the 
phantom that had plagued them these past 
months. Faced with his own strategic choice 
— whether to remain behind his defences at 
Chippenham or to march out to meet Alfred in 
battle - Guthrum did not hesitate. He marched. 
With the advantage of mobility — most of his 
forces had horses — he called in all the patrols 
that could reach him in time and set out, south 
from Chippenham. Alfred had come out of the 
marshes, but Guthrum would choose the 
ground of their final contest of arms. 

























Showdown 
With his scouts reporting that Alfred was 
marching towards Chippenham, Guthrum 
reacted immediately. Leaving a small 
garrison in his base, Guthrum marched the 
Great Army south to intercept the army of 
Wessex. He took up position on Bratton Castle, 
an lron-Age hillfort on the western edge of 
Salisbury Plain. The old hillfort, long abandoned 
but with its earth banks still impressive today, 
rose 740 feet (225 metres) above the farmlands 
running north towards Chippenham (the Westbury 
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White Horse, a chalk figure cut into the grass, 
lies on the side of the hill, documented from 
1742). From this vantage point, Guthrum could 
keep watch for miles around for Alfred’s army. 
Without a water source, it was no place for a 
main camp, but it was ideal for reconnaissance, 
and provided the high ground should Alfred be 
willing to close on Guthrum. 

As Alfred marched north, his scouts 
brought back their reports: Guthrum had left 
Chippenham and taken up position on the 
fort of the old people. Soon, the king could 
see for himself the Great Heathen Army, their 
spear points glinting as they looked down from 
Bratton Castle. Although Alfred had attacked 
up hill at the Battle of Ashdown, here it was 
out of the question; the slopes were too steep. 
But rather than occupying the summit of a hill, 
Bratton Castle lies on a long ridge. 

Alfred could lead his men up on to the ridge 
and then advance on Guthrum. But, shading 
his eyes to take in the enemy position, Alfred 
must have grudgingly acknowledged Guthrum’s 
field skill: by positioning himself on the narrow 
ridge, the Viking leader had ensured that his 
shieldwall could not be outflanked. Thus, at 
one stroke, Guthrum had neutralised Alfred’s 
advantage in manpower. The Great Army had 
been whittled away in the previous months. 


Choosing the ground 

However, with the narrow neck of land atop 

the ridge, and the careful use of the ditches 

marking out the hillfort, Guthrum could funnel 

Alfred’s shieldwall tight, so it could not come 

around to outflank him. As Alfred led his army 

on the long march up the hill, the king would 

have been all too aware that the battle he was 

about to enter was going to be a brutal and 

bloody shoving match. 

As the two kings dressed their lines, 

high above the Wiltshire Plain, 

they both knew this was the 
crucial battle. The battle- 

N hardened warriors of the 

S\N Great Heathen Army knew 

a SS what they were about: 
Ww they had years of 

virtually unbroken 

: _ conquest behind 

them and, while 

their confidence 

may have been 
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Guthrum’s Viking 
army was full 
of hardened 
warriors 
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knocked by the unexpected defeat and death of 
Ubba, there was no reason for them to expect 
their conquests to end now. 

The core of Alfred’s army was made up of 
his personal retainers, man for man, as worthy 
soldiers as the warriors of the Heathen Army. 

The majority of Alfred’s army were not trained 
soldiers, but farmers and artisans, free men 
who owed service to their lord, and who fought 
for their families and their land. 

Such men marched to battle with whatever 
weapons they had to hand. Among these men 
there would be barely an item of armour, and 
precious few, swords if any. 

The Northmen waited, in solid line, their 
painted shields interlocked, spears prickling 
out through the wall like a porcupine. As the 
army of Wessex approached, the commanders 
detailed to each flank pushing the men on the 
inside tighter to stop the shieldwall spreading, 
the men drummed on the rims of their shields. 

Boasts, insults, threats rang out as the lines 
closed and it became clear, to each man in the 
converging shieldwalls, whom he would face in 
the enemy line. This was war at its most up- 
close and personal. 

In these battles there was none of the fee Oe 2 
clouds of gunpowder smoke that would obscure — “There's only 
later battlefields — everything was stark in its one king Pawe 
clarity. But kings could not take advantage EDEL Case 

; ‘ ; ’ : history called 
of this clarity by standing back and directing ‘Great’ Alfred 
the battle; of necessity, their place was in the deserved it 
centre, in the front rank. 
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The baptism of Guthrum meant both his religious 
conversion and his entry into the system of oaths 
and obligations of Anglo-Saxon England 


Size does matter 
As the battle wore on, sheer fatigue started to 
play as much a part as battlefield losses. This 
is likely where Alfred’s advantage in manpower 
started to pay off. The sources tell us the battle 
lasted a long time, long enough for the adrenaline 
rush of battle to begin to wear off. It was long 
enough for even the experienced warriors of 
the Great Heathen Army to begin to flag against 
weight of numbers and the sheer, dogged 
determination of Alfred and his men. Unlike so 
many other Anglo-Saxon armies before them, 
they did not break and they did not flee, but, 
with Alfred safe at the centre of the line and his 
banner flying, the men of Wessex began to break 
through the shieldwall of the Great Heathen Army. 
When the end came, it was probably quick. 
The Great Heathen Army broke. The shieldwall 
cracked open, the exhausted, triumphant, 
blood-driven men of Wessex burst through, 
cutting men down as they ran, bypassing those 
who retreated in good order, shields and spears 
presented outwards, as the lust for spoil and 
the wonder of still being alive drove them on. 
Guthrum, with his ring-given men, the best 
and toughest of the Great Army, retreated 
to the tethered horses, and leaping upon 
them made their getaway. It had all come 
down to this one battle, the Battle of Edington, 
and Guthrum had lost. 
The man who would have been king of 
England in the end had to settle for being 
the ruler of East Anglia. 
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The crusaders 
had very few 
warhorses at the 
time of the battle 
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~ BATT UF ANTIOGH 


After taking seven months to capture a Turkish garrison, the crusaders prepare to fend offa siege froma 
determined army led by Kerbogha, the atabeg of Mosul 


WORDS WILLIAM E WELSH 








mighty Seljuk Turkish army 

rode out of Mosul in Upper 
Mesopotamia in late spring 
1098 on a mission to rescue 

a Turkish garrison besieged 

in the citadel of Antioch by an army of Latin 
crusaders from Western Europe. At its head 
rode Kerbogha, the grizzled, grey-bearded 
Seljuk governor of the great Mesopotamian 
city. Behind him rode thousands of white-robed 
bowmen and heavily armoured ghulam lancers. 
Black banners swayed over the long columns of 
horsemen as they rode west. 





Yaghi-Siyan, the commander of the 
beleaguered Seljuk garrison that had retreated 
into Antioch’s citadel, breathed a sigh of relief 
when word reached him that Kerbogha had 
declared a jihad against the Latin crusaders 
who'd fought their way into the city on 2 June. 
lt had taken the crusaders seven months 
to capture Antioch. During that time, their 
numbers had dwindled considerably owing to 
skirmishing, disease and desertion. 

Although approximately 100,000 men 
had responded to Pope Urban’s call for a 
crusade in 1095 to liberate Jerusalem from 
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2,000 
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the ‘infidels’, only half that number were 
soldiers. The calibre of those troops varied 
considerably: many of those from the lower 
strata of society had little military training, 
whereas those of wealth and prestige had 
been trained since a young age in the art of 
war. Of the 50,000 fighting men that set out 
across Anatolia, 5,000 were mounted knights. 
The First Crusade was not led by a single 
commander-in-chief, but rather by a ‘council of 
princes’ who often disagreed on the best tactical 
approach to a situation. Each of the senior 
princes led an army recruited from his territory. 





GREAT BATTLES 


Four major armies from Western Europe formed 
the First Crusade. Counts Robert of Normandy, 
Robert of Flanders and Hugh of Vermandois 

led a Franco-Flemish army; Duke Godfrey of 
Lower Lorraine led a Lorraine-Burgundian army; 
Count Raymond of Toulouse and Adhemar of 
Le Puy led an Aquitanian-Provencal army; 

and Duke Bohemond of Taranto led an Italian 
Norman army. The most important junior leaders 
were Godfrey’s younger brother Baldwin of 
Boulogne, and Bohemond’s nephew Tancred. In 
order to reach Jerusalem, the crusaders had to 
fight their way through Anatolia, most of which 
was ruled by Seljuk Turks. 

Kilij Arslan, who ruled the Sultanate of Rum 
branch of the Great Seljuk Turks, ambushed the 
vanguard of the crusader army at Dorylaeum 
with 6,000 horsemen on 1 July. Reinforced by 
the main body, the crusaders repulsed the Turks 
and continued their eastward trek. When the 
crusaders arrived at Antioch in October 1097, 
their numbers had been nearly cut in half. 

At the time of the arrival of the crusader 
army the Great Seljuk Empire was in flux. The 
empire was growing increasingly decentralised 
and the Sunni Seljuks were losing ground in 
Palestine to their chief regional rivals, the 
Shiite Fatimid Dynasty of Egypt. 

Yaghi-Siyan commanded a small Seljuk 
garrison that ruled the Greek and Armenian 
Christians of Antioch. The Byzantines had built 
Antioch’s great stone walls in the 6th century. 
The Turks had taken Antioch in 1084 from a 
waning Byzantine Empire. The city’s outer walls, 
which were studded with towers, enclosed an 
area three-and-a-half square miles in size that 
included pastures and orchards. 

The crusaders knew they had to capture 
Antioch because it lay astride their line of 
communications to Constantinople. Two of 
the senior commanders, Count Raymond of 
Toulouse and Duke Bohemond of Taranto, 
had different strategies for capturing Antioch. 
Raymond favoured storming the walls, while 
Bohemond wanted to starve the Turks into 
submission. The latter approach was flawed 
given that the crusaders did not have enough 
men to completely surround the walled city, 
but Bohemond held sway and there was no 
immediate attack. As the weeks stretched into 
months, the crusaders skirmished not only 
with Yaghi-Siyan’s troops, but also with local 
Muslim forces from Aleppo and Damascus. 
During this time the crusaders suffered from 
exposure to the elements and starvation. 


Bohemond of Taranto was overly ambitious and 
self-serving but thanks to his strategic acumen he 
succeeded in capturing Antioch after a costly siege 





How the crusader army broke 
the Seljuk siege of Antioch 
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‘| iV TURKISH ARROW 
9 & BARRAGE 

Hugh of Vermandois’ vanguard of 
Norman and Flemish troops emerges 
unopposed from the Bridge Gate on 
the west side of the city. A force of 
Seljuk light cavalry archers showers 
the crusaders with arrows. Holding 
their shields aloft to ward off the 
arrows, the crusaders scatter the 
Seljuk archers. They fight their way 
north as more crusaders emerge 
from the gate to reinforce them. 








G SOLDIERS 


Count Robert of Normandy 

and Count Robert of Flanders lead 
a Franco-Flemish formation north 
to reinforce the advance guard. 

A force of Armenian archers and 
Syrian spearmen attacks them. 
Meanwhile, Godfrey of Bouillon 
leads his Lorraine and Burgundian 
troops into position in the centre of 
the crusader battle line. 
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rp ) H CRUSADERS MARCH 
Ow INTO THE PLAIN 
Bishop Adhemar’s division of 
southern French troops march into 
the plain. His formation anchors the 
crusader left flank. The Provencal 
troops present an inviting target 

to detachments of Seljuk horse 
archers joining the fight. The Seljuk 
horse archers swarm the Provencal 
troops and attack their closely 
packed ranks. 
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us @ CHARGES 

Contingents of mounted Turks from 
various positions around Antioch / 
arrive to join the fight. They launch a ‘7 
series of uncoordinated piecemeal 
assaults against the crusader 
battle line. The crusaders hold their 
position despite receiving heavy 
volleys of arrow fire. 


ice CRUSADERS FORM 
“9 G&D QUICK-REACTION FORCE 
When a force of Seljuk cavalry 
outflanks the crusader left and 
attacks the crusaders from behind, 
Godfrey and Hugh form a quick- 
reaction force to meet the threat. 
Count Renaud of Toul is given 
command of the force, and he beats 


back the Turks. 


\ 












1 CRUSADER RESERVE DEPLOYS 

Bohemond of Taranto’s division, which is 
composed of Sicilian and Norman troops, serves as 
a reserve. Bohemond leads it into action when the 
Muslims waver. By this time, the crusaders appear 
to have gained the upper hand because Kerbogha 
still hasn’t committed the bulk of his troops. 


BATTLE OF ANTIOCH 


i FLIGHT OF THE SELJUKS 
Kerbogha flees in panic to 
save his own skin. He abandons 
everything to the crusaders, 
including his camp followers, foot 
soldiers, camp equipment, horses 
and camels, gold and silver. The 
Muslim garrison in the citadel 
surrenders when they realize they’ve 
been abandoned by the relief army. 


ey DESTRUCTION OF THE 
SELJUK VANGUARD 
The crusader army succeeds in 
routing the Turkish vanguard. 

The Turks set fire to the brush in 
an attempt to disorientate the 
crusaders. When it is apparent 
that the crusaders have crushed 
the Seljuk vanguard and overrun 
their positions, Kerbogha’s 
confederated army dissolves. 
Dugaq of Damascus is the first to 
depart with his Syrian troops. 


(ij GARRISON SORTIE 
PREVENTED 

Raymond of Aguilers, who is ill at 

the time of battle and unable to 

fight outside the city, supervises the 

investment of the Turkish garrison 

in the citadel to prevent it from 

conducting sorties. 


07 SELJUKS’ FINAL 
CHARGE 

One of the few times the Muslims 
launched a coordinated assault 
occurs when emirs Qaradja of 
Harran and Duqag of Damascus 
combine forces to attack 
Bohemond’s large reserve division. 
Godfrey, who’s engaged at the 
time against the forces of Emir 
Balduk of Samosata, receives an 
urgent request from Bohemond 
for assistance. Godfrey and Hugh 
both dispatch troops to assist 
Bohemond’s hard- pressed 
southern Normans. 
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Owing to these factors, the crusader army 
continued to shrink in size. 

In early spring 1098 Yaghi-Siyan had sent 
an urgent dispatch to Kerbogha, the Seljuk 
governor of Mosul, requesting a relief army 
large enough to drive off the enemy. The 
garrison was running low on provisions, so 
Yaghi-Siyan requested that the merchants 
who were hoarding grain give up half of their 
supply to the garrison commander. This 
rankled the wealthy merchants. 

An Armenian officer and merchant named 
Firouz, a convert to Islam, believed that the 
edict threatened his family’s livelinood. He 
turned over half of his grain begrudgingly. 
As an officer of the garrison, Firouz was 
responsible for guarding a section of the 
western wall. He was so embittered that 
he turned traitor. “He looked to his own 
salvation,” wrote Norman chronicler Ralph 
of Caen. “He would avenge his injuries by 
betraying the whole city.” One night Firouz 
snuck out of the city and met with Bohemond. 
When Firouz offered to let the Normans 
climb over his section of the wall under 
cover of darkness, Bohemond readily 
accepted the treacherous offer. 

On the night of 2 June, Firouz allowed 
Bohemond’s Normans to seize an unguarded 
tower in the western part of the city. Once 
inside, the raiders opened a secondary gate 
for the main crusader force to enter the city. 
In the early morning hours of 3 June the 
crusaders ran amuck through the city, 


indiscriminately slaughtering everyone they 
came across. The Turkish soldiers who survived 
the initial onslaught hastily withdrew to the 
citadel on Mount Silpius. 

Kerbogha was a Mamluk slave soldier 
who governed Upper Mesopotamia on behalf 
of Seljuk Sultan Barkyaruk. He assembled 
30,000 troops for the offensive. The Seljuk 
relief army set out in early May. En route to 
Antioch, Kerbogha besieged Edessa, which was 
held by Godfrey’s younger brother, Baldwin of 
Boulogne. Baldwin had split off from the main 
army in eastern Anatolia, seeking to carve out 
a fiefdom for himself from the Armenian lands 
at the headwaters of the Euphrates River. After 
squandering three weeks in a poorly planned 
siege, Kerbogha resumed his march to Antioch. 

As the Seljuk general marched through 
northern Syria, another 10,000 Turkish troops 
joined his ranks. lronically, Kerbogha’s army 
arrived on the plain outside the city on 4 June, 
the day after the crusaders had secured the 
city. He established his main camp three miles 
north of the city in the Orontes Valley. 

Kerbogha’s first order of business was to 
capture the crusader outposts outside the city. 
After three days, the Muslim advance guard had 








atin princes led their army 
to victory over a divided 
Seljuk foe at Antioch 
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captured the outerworks, including the Tower 
of the Iron Bridge, and invested the city. Small 
detachments of Seljuk foot soldiers took up 
positions outside the city’s main gates. “[The] 
Turks hemmed in our men by frequent and 
vigorous attacks,” wrote French priest Fulcher 
of Chartres, who accompanied the crusaders. 

After an unsuccessful attempt in mid- 

June to reinforce the garrison in the citadel, 
Kerbogha established forward positions 
beneath the northern and western walls of the 
city. Although the Seljuk relief army’s initial 
efforts to retake the city had failed, time was 
not on the crusaders’ side. They were at a 
distinct disadvantage given that they lacked 
sufficient provisions to endure a long siege. 
Morale was low, and some crusaders deserted 
over the walls and made their way to the port of 
St Symeon at the mouth of the Orontes in the 
hope of finding a ship home. 

The priests accompanying the crusaders 
ministered to them to keep their morale up. 
Peter Bartholomew, a Provencal pilgrim, claimed 
to have received divine instruction from God of 
the existence of the Holy Lance — the point of 
which had pierced Christ’s body while he was 
on the cross — telling him that it was buried 


“INTHE EARLY MORNING HOURS OF 3 JUNE THE CRUSADERS 
RAN AMOK THROUGH THE CITY, INDISCRIMINATELY 
SLAUGHTERING EVERYONE THEY CAME ACROSS” 





Robert of Normandy helped 
lead the crusader vanguard 


beneath the Cathedral of St Peter Bartholomew 
and some other volunteers excavated the floor of 
the cathedral in search of the relic. 

On 14 June Peter produced an iron tip that he 
claimed was from the actual Holy Lance. Bishop 
Adhemar, the papal legate accompanying the 
crusaders, was deeply sceptical of the finding 
because he knew the Holy Lance was stored in 
Constantinople. Nevertheless, he played along 
with Peter for the good of the army’s morale. 
Peter’s alleged discovery of the Holy Lance 
produced the desired improvement in crusader 
morale. The crusaders wrapped the Holy Lance 
in rich brocade, with a plan to make it their 
standard and carry it into battle. 

The council of princes knew that the army 
could not withstand a siege. For that reason, 
they decided to emerge from the city and offer 
battle. Raymond, the de facto leader at that 
point in the crusade, was bedridden, though, 
so command devolved to Bohemond. Raymond 
directed a detachment that had orders to 
prevent the Seljuk garrison in the citadel from 
sallying forth to help Kerbogah retake the city. 

On the morning of 28 June, the crusaders 
emerged from the Bridge Gate in the west 
wall overlooking the River Orontes. Inviting 
Kerbogha’s host to fight a pitched battle was 
a major gamble, but the crusaders believed 
it was their best chance given the dire supply 
situation they faced. 

The crusaders did not have enough 
warhorses to mount charges, though. Instead, 
the nobles in command of the divisions 
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distributed the 200 mounted knights evenly 
across the divisions. This gave each of the 

six divisions 30 to 35 horses. The mounted 
knights in each division were dispersed among 
the ranks to serve as rallying points for the 
dismounted knights, spearmen, crossbowmen 
and archers. The knights on horseback were 
armed with lances, and the dismounted knights 
wielded broad-bladed spears, axes and maces. 
All knights had swords as backup weapons. 

Count Hugh of Vermandois’ northern French 
troops emerged from the Bridge Gate under 
heavy fire from a large group of Muslim foot 
archers. They drove the archers north, which 
gave room for three more divisions to emerge 
and deploy facing Kerbogha’s vanguard. 

Kerbogha was taken completely by surprise 
when the crusaders marched out of the city 
because he thought they were too few in 
numbers to offer battle. The bulk of his army 
was still at the main camp three miles north 
of the city. Despite the insistence of some of 
the Seljuk princes that he destroy the crusader 
vanguard and assemble all of his troops for 
battle, Kerbogha told them that he would wait 
for the entire crusader army to deploy before 
mounting his attack. “Wait until they have 
all come out and then we will kill them,” he’s 
alleged to have said. 

After a short period of time, the Seljuk 
detachments stationed around the city began 
to engage the crusader divisions. Whether this 
was done by Kerbogha’s orders or on their own 
initiative is unclear. The crusaders succeeded 
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in parrying all of the piecemeal attacks. 
Even as the tide of battle turned in favour of 
the crusaders, Kerbogah still did not call for 
reinforcements from his camp. 

Bishop Adhemer, who led a division of 
southern French on the crusader left flank, 
switched over to the attack after deflecting 
several Muslim charges. He smashed the right 
flank of the Seljuk vanguard. Fearing that they 
were about to be encircled and carved up, the 
remaining members of Kerbogha’s vanguard 
lost their will to fight. 

With the bulk of his Seljuk troops still at their 
base camp, Kerbogah fled the field to save his 
own hide. The crusaders swept past the northern 
end of the city and overran Kerbogha’s camp. 
They slew the surviving foot soldiers and camp 
followers who had no way to escape. Shortly 
afterwards, the Turks in the citadel surrendered. 

Kerbogha’s most glaring tactical error was his 
failure to assemble all of his troops for battle as 
the crusaders began emerging from the city. In 
contrast to Kerbogha’s incompetence, the senior 
commanders of the crusader army exhibited 
superb tactical control during the battle. The 
division commanders fought in a coordinated 
fashion to defeat each of the incoming charges. 

The crusaders stayed at Antioch for the 
next five months, building their strength for 
the final leg of their march. They set out in 
January for Jerusalem. This time they took 
great pains to avoid lengthy sieges, and the 
crusade ended in success when they captured 
Jerusalem on 15 July 1099. 
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Alfonso XI ‘The Avenger’ wears a gold crown on his head and holds in his 
right hand a royal sceptre, both of which signify his rule over the kingdoms 
of Leon and Castile that were united in 1230. 

The king’s left hand rests on a knightly sword. He wears a flowing white 
cape that bears the yellow castle with three towers representing Castile 
and the lion representing Leon. Underneath his cape he wears a red and 
yellow surcoat. His legs are protected by gold greaves. 

By turning back the Maranid Dynasty of Morocco’s attempt to expand 
north across the Strait of Gibraltar at the Battle of Rio Salado in 1340, 
Alfonso ensured the forward momentum of the Reconquista. 
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King Alfonso XI of Castile vanquished a Moroccan army bent on rolling 
back the Reconquista during his dynamic 14th-century reign 


he mounted vanguard of the 

Castilian army streamed down from 

its hilltop position shortly after 

dawn on 30 October 1340, and 

fought its way across the narrow 
bridge over the Rio Salado. The lightly armoured 
Moors reeled under the blows of the heavily 
armoured Christian knights’ lances, swords, 
and maces. Twenty-nine-year-old Castilian King 
Alfonso XI watched with satisfaction as the 
cream of the Castilian royal army drove the 
Moors towards a string of hills south of the 
river. AS part of the Reconquista, Alfonso hoped 
to crush the Moroccan-Granadan army that had 
assembled for battle that day. 

Alfonso became king when he was just a year 
old, in 1112 upon his father’s death. Castile 
quickly became embroiled in a contentious civil 
war among loyal royals and rebellious magnates 
that left its southeastern border vulnerable to 
the ravages of the Moors of Granada. When he 
reached his majority on his 14th birthday on 13 
August 1325, Alfonso set about strengthening 
royal authority. 

He did so both by increasing the power of 
the Castilian parliament, as well as the vibrant 
townships of the realm at the expense of the 
aristocracy. He used both skilful persuasion 
and military force to stamp down the rebellion. 
However, it would flare up again. 

Alfonso cut his teeth in the religious wars 
between Christians and Muslims battling the 
Moors of Granada. One of his early victories 
was the capture of the town of Olvera on 
the Granadan frontier in 1327 following a 
short siege. At the start of his reign, Castile 
controlled the ports of Tarifa and Gibraltar on 
the Straits of Gibraltar, but did not control the 
large port of Algeciras, which was situated 
opposite Gibraltar on Algeciras Bay. 

Nasrid King of Granada Mohammed IV was 
hard pressed to match the power of Castile and 
its allies in the Iberian Peninsula, and he handed 


over Algeciras to the Maranids of Morocco in 
1328 in exchange for military support against 
Castile. The Maranids were elated because this 
gave them a port through which to funnel troops 
into the Iberian Peninsula. 


Crusade of 1330 


Alfonso succeeded in 1328 in getting Pope 
John XXII to issue a crusading bull in effect 

for four years against the Moors in Iberia. The 
pope instructed the archbishop of Seville and 
the bishops of Cordoba and Jaen to bestow 

the cross of the crusader on both Castilians 
and Christians from other lands. The pope 
stipulated that Alfonso must lead, in person, an 
offensive crusade against the Muslims. 

In July 1330 Alfonso led his crusaders south 
from Cordoba. His goal was to capture the 
Castillo de la Estrella (Castle of the Star) in 
the foothills of the mountains of Ronda near 
the town of Teba. The Castilians rolled siege 
engines into place and pioneers began building 
siege towers to assail its walls. Six thousand 
Moors arrived to defend the Granadan 
frontier, and the two sides took up 
positions facing each other across the 
Guadateba River. 

The following month the 
commander of the Nasirid 
army tried to ambush the 
crusaders by launching an 
attack with 3,000 troops and 
concealing another 3,000 in an 
adjacent valley. The ambush 
failed because Alfonso was 
familiar with Muslims tactics 
and did not fall prey to the 
feigned retreat when the 
Moors retreated after a 


Right: Alfonso’s victory at Rio 
Salado ended the Maranid 
Dynasty of Morocco’s attempt to 
reverse the Reconquista 


successful Castilian mounted charge. Having 
driven off the relief army, Alfonso’s troops 
breached the castle walls on 30 August. 


Fall of Gibraltar 

In keeping with the terms of his alliance with 

Granadan King Mohammed IV, Maranid Sultan 

Abu I-Hassan Ali dispatched his son, Abu Malik, 

at the head of 5,000 troops, to join forces with 

the Granadans in attacking Gibraltar in 1333. 
After landing at Algeciras in February of 

that year, the Moroccans rendezvoused 

with the Granadans and then laid siege to 

the town of Gibraltar. At the time Alfonso 

was bogged down fighting rebellious magnate 

Don Juan Manuel and therefore could not 

march to its relief. After resolving his dispute 

with Juan Manuel in June, Alfonso marched 

south from Seville with the intent of driving 
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off the besiegers. Unfortunately, the starving 
Castilian garrison surrendered before he could 
engage the Muslims. 

Alfonso attempted to retake the city, but 
the Moroccan garrison proved too strong. When 
the Castilians attempted to mine the walls of 
the town, the Moroccans dropped stones down 
upon the miners and poured boiling pitch on 
them. The Moroccans also burned the Castilian 
siege towers. When a Granadan relief force 
camped near his army, Alfonso reluctantly 
gave up and withdrew. 

Alfonso spent the years immediately following 
the fall of Gibraltar building the strength of his 
royal army. He did this by actively promoting 
chivalry and strengthening the recruitment 
process. To increase the number of knights 
and the size of his mounted force, he promoted 
‘popular knighthood’, a concept practised in 
Leon that he applied to Castile. The program 
required individuals at a certain threshold 
of wealth to serve in the Castilian army and 
furnish their own weapons, armour, and horse. 

Alfonso also set minimal standards for 
arms and equipment for both infantry and 
cavalry. To ensure that his knights were ready 
for battle, he encouraged them to participate 
in tournaments. One of his most notable and 
enduring achievements was the establishment 
of the Order of the Band, one of the earliest 
monarchical chivalric orders in Europe. 


Moroccan Offensive 

War between Castile and Morocco heated up 
again in 1339. To roll back the Reconquista, 
Sultan Hassan-Ali declared a jihad against the 
Christians of the peninsula and sent his son 
Abu Malik to Al-Andalus with 8,000 Moroccans 
to capture Tarifa, the sole remaining port on 
the Straits of Gibraltar in Castilian hands. The 
Maranid sultan also arranged for Granadan 
King Yusuf |, who had succeeded Mohammed 
IV, to contribute 18,000 Moors to the offensive. 


‘One of Alfonso’s earliest campaignswas in 


While the Moroccan-Granadan army was 
encamped on the Alberite River on its march 
to Tarifa, Alfonso launched a stunning surprise 
attack against it at dawn on 20 October. In the 
confused fighting, Abu Malik was slain trying 
to rally his disrupted troops. The setback 
incensed Sultan Abu |-Hassan, who began 
raising a new army to revive his flagging 
offensive against Castile. 

Alfonso again appealed to the Papacy to 
issue a crusading bull. In response to his 
request Pope Benedictine XII proclaimed a 
three-year crusade in March 1340 for all of the 
Christian kingdoms in the Iberian Peninsula. 

As the natural leader of such a crusade, 
Benedictine sent Alfonso a papal banner to 
carry into battle to inspire the crusaders. To 
counter the Moroccan jihad Alfonso and his 
father-in-law Afonso IV of Portugal assembled a 
crusader army that included troops from all of 
the Christian kingdoms of Iberia. 

The Moroccan sultan crossed the straits 
in August 1340 and besieged Tarifa on 23 
September. His nearly two dozen siege engines 
bombarded the fortress around the clock, 
eventually knocking down a section of its walls 
and one of its stone towers. 

Alfonso was determined to force the 
Moroccans to raise their siege. When one of 
his senior advisors suggested he abandon the 
port to the enemy, the Castilian king said he 
would never abandon Tarifa if he could help 
it. The two Christian kings led the crusader 
army south with the intention of relieving the 
city in late October. Upon the approach of the 
crusader army, Abu I-Hassan raised the siege in 
order to bring the full strength of the Moroccan- 
Granadan army against the crusaders. 


Battle of Rio Salado 


The Castilian-Portuguese army encamped five 
miles northwest of the port on a 1,400-foot hill 
overlooking the Rio Salado. Alfonso’s first step 
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Moors’ Castle of the Star on the Granadan frontier » 
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“ALFONSO'S VICTORY EARNED HIM! FAME THROUGHOUT 


CHRISTIAN EUROPE, HE HAD DEFEATED A FORCE NEARLY THREE 
TIMES THE SIZE OF THE CRUSADER ARMY” 
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King Alfonso XI soundly 
defeated a Maranid-Granadan 
army at Rio Salado in 1340 
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King Alfonso XI strengthened the 
Castilian parliament and municipalities 
to limit the power of the aristocracy 
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was to dispatch 5,000 troops to reinforce the to the safety of the rear. But Alfonso had another offensive in Al-Andalus after their 
1,000 Castilian troops in Tarifa. This left 22,000 no intention of riding to the rear. Instead he humiliating defeat at Rio Salado. 
troops with which to engage the Muslim host. spurred on his horse and led his troops ina 
The 60,000-strong Moroccan-Granadan fresh charge against the retreating Moors. Siege of Algeciras 
army arrived shortly afterwards and encamped “Santiago and Castile!” he shouted, and Alfonso besieged Algeciras two years 
on a string of hills south of the river. Both sides __ the crusaders continued their advance. To the later with crucial naval support from Genoa, 
were eager for battle. The Portuguese king took _ north, Portuguese King Afonso, having already Aragon, and Portugal. Algeciras was the 
up a position on the Christian left opposite driven off the Granadans, led his troops in an most heavily fortified of the three major 
Yusuf | of Granada’s corps. Alfonso deployed attack on the Moroccan right flank and rear. ports on the Straits. Its Moroccan garrison 
on the Christian right opposite the Moroccans The Moroccan sultan tried in vain to rally his was protected by high walls with towers at 
led by Abu I-Hassan and Abu Umar, the troops, but was swept away in their headlong regular intervals. Alfonso established his base 
commander of the Tarifa contingent. retreat. The Castilians stopped to plunder the northwest of the city and sent a blocking force 
When Alfonso rode forward to watch his sultan’s camp, thus allowing a sizeable part of — to contain the Moroccan garrison at Gibraltar 
heavy cavalry as it overwhelmed the Muslim the Moroccan-Granadan army to escape intact. on the east side of Algeciras Bay. 
army on 30 October, a Moroccan archer fired Alfonso’s victory earned him lots of fame The siege formally began on August 1342. 
an arrow that nearly struck the king in the throughout Christian Europe. He had defeated After sustained bombardment of the city over 
abdomen. The arrow struck his saddle with a force nearly three times the size of the many months, the Castilian army tightened the 
such force that it stuck to it. crusader army. In so doing, he ruined Abu siege in early 1343. Alfonso was content to 
The Archbishop of Toledo, who was riding l-Hassan’s dreams of one day entering Seville starve out the garrison rather than conduct a 
alongside the king, urged Alfonso to return in triumph. The Maranids never launched costly assault on the heavily fortified town. 


It was difficult for the Castilian monarch to 
maintain the siege, though, for he ran out of 
money to pay the Christian navy and provisions 
to feed the Castilian ground troops. Just when 
it seemed he might have to quit the siege, 
Pope Clement VI sent word that the Papacy 
would give Alfonso 20,000 gold florins. What’s 
more, King Philip VI of France promised shortly 
afterward to furnish 25,000 gold florins. These 
funds enabled Alfonso to continue the siege. 

Although the Moroccans received a small 
amount of supplies by fast boats that ran 
the blockade, by the end of 1343 they were 
starving. A Moroccan-Granadan relief army 
arrived in the region in November 1343. 
Alfonso attacked it on 12 December 1343 
in an engagement known as the Battle of 
Rio Palmones. The Castilian heavy cavalry 
smashed and routed the Muslim horsemen just 
as they had at Rio Salado. This time, though, 





they chased after the retreating Muslims and 
then cut them to pieces. 

In January 1344 the Christian fleet off 
Algeciras deployed a floating barrier that 
prevented the Moroccan fast boats from 
running the blockade. The Moroccan garrison 
surrendered two months later. 

Alfonso entered the city in triumph on 28 
March after the gruelling 19-month siege. A 
sustained period of peace followed with the 
Moors of Granada avoiding war now that they 
faced the might of Castile alone. 

In early 1350 Alfonso besieged Gibraltar, 
the last Maranid stronghold in the Iberian 
Peninsula. Fortune seemed to be against 
Alfonso for an outbreak of plague swept 
through the Christian camp. Although he 
was advised to raise the siege, Alfonso so 
desperately desired to recover the strategic 
port that he refused to raise the siege. 
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He succumbed to the plague and died on 

26 March. His greatest contribution to the 
Reconquista was preventing the Maranids of 
Morocco from establishing a firm foothold in 
southern Iberia. 
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Edward IV as he might have appeared 
at the Battle of Towton in 1461. Aged 
18 and just proclaimed king, Edward 
was later described by Dominic 
Mancini, a visiting Italian to England, 
as having “a gentle nature and cheerful 
aspect: nevertheless should he assume 
an angry countenance he could appear 
very terrible to beholders”. 

At six feet, four inches tall, Edward 
was probably the tallest English king 
and towered over his contemporaries. 
Philippe de Commines described him 
as a “very good-looking, tall prince” 
while the Croyland Chronicle referred 
to him as “a person of most elegant 
FeVelel-releslilecmclileMacitatelaatelelicmel-a elite mel) 
others for the attractions of his person”. 

Edward's face is partially based 
on near-contemporary but mediocre 
portraits. Nevertheless, if the chronicles 
are to be believed the first Yorkist 
monarch was, at least in terms of 
appearance, the ideal Medieval king. 


A 16th-century portrait of Edward IV that now 
hangs in the National Portrait Gallery, London 
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This military-minded monarch was a dominant force, winning the throne of England 
twice and crushing all who stood in his way. However, these battlefield triumphs have 
often been overshadowed in the complex history of the Wars of the Roses 


part from Henry V, Edward IV 
was the most successful 
commander of 15th-century 
England. An imposing figure 
of great physical prowess, Edward 
won every battle he commanded and used his 
victories to become king of England not once, 
but twice. A ruthless, determined strategist, 
Edward survived every crisis that 
the Wars of the Roses threw at him and first 
won his crown as a teenager. 

His career was remarkable but unlike Henry 
V, his controversial younger brother Richard 
Ill and his overbearing grandson Henry VIII, 
Edward is a somewhat neglected king. This 
is surprising because Edward’s story is an 
extraordinary tale of huge battles, toxic politics 
and the unstoppable rise of a military protégé. 







A kingdom in crisis 
The origins of the Wars of the Roses (1455-87) 
were rooted in Henry VI’s inability to rule. The 
son of the warrior king Henry V and grandson 
of Charles VI of France, Henry’s regal standing 
was initially beyond question. Ascending to 
the throne aged just nine months old in 1422, 
Henry was an anointed and crowned king of both 
England and France during his youth. However, 
English rule in France had collapsed by the early 
1450s, which was a huge humiliation. 

In this moment of crisis, England needed 
a strong ruler but Henry had inherited a 
debilitating mental illness from Charles VI. He 
had a complete nervous breakdown in 1453 
where “he had no natural sense nor reasoning 
power” for over a year. Henry was already 
known for his gentle nature and lack of interest 
in military affairs before his collapse but these 
qualities were incompatible for 15th-century 
kingship. The vacuum created by his illness 
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led to a power struggle for influence among 
his nobles, which was led most prominently by 
Richard, 3rd Duke of York. 

A powerful magnate who had served as both 
lieutenant of France and lreland, York was the 
second wealthiest man in England after the king 
and had a strong claim to the throne. A great- 
grandson of Edward Ill, York’s claim was based 
on both sides of his family and he acted as Lord 
Protector of England during Henry’s incapacity. 

Initially loyal to Henry VI, York gradually 
turned against the king after his recovery and 
the birth of his heir Edward of Westminster, 
Prince of Wales. Henry deprived York of his 
status as protector and restored his rivals 
to favour. York collaborated with Richard 
Neville, 16th Earl of Warwick, to restore his 
protectorship and the resulting First Battle of St 
Albans in May 1455 began what became known 
as the ‘Wars of the Roses’. 


“THE LANCASTRIANS PLACED 
A PAPER CROWN ON YORK’S 
DECAPITATED HEAD BEFORE IT 
WAS SYMBOLICALLY STUCK ON 
MICKLEGATE BAR” 


Henry was captured at St Albans and York 
was returned to power. Political battle lines 
were slowly drawn during 1456-59 between 
York and Henry’s consort Queen Margaret of 
Anjou. This was the genesis of the ‘Yorkist’ 
and ‘Lancastrian’ factions and it was into 
this toxic atmosphere that York’s eldest son 
Edward, Earl of March emerged. 


The ascent of March 

Born in Rouen in 1442, little is known of 
Edward’s childhood although it is likely that he 
partially grew up at the Yorkist stronghold of 
Ludlow Castle in Shropshire. 

He would have received a military upbringing 
that befitted his rank and his first experience of 
combat was at the Battle of Ludford Bridge in 
October 1459. By now, Margaret had accused 
York of intending to supplant Henry VI. Warfare 
broke out but the Yorkists were defeated at 
Ludford. York fled to Ireland while the young 
Edward accompanied Warwick to Calais. 

Warwick proceeded to daringly steal 
a Lancastrian fleet at Sandwich, Kent, 
before he and Edward invaded England and 
entered London. Henry VI’s army was in the 
Midlands and took up a defensive position at 
Northampton. Warwick and Edward marched to 
negotiate with Henry but the Yorkist overtures 
were rebuffed by the duke of Buckingham. 
During the battle that followed, rainfall 
neutralised the Lancastrian artillery while 
Lord Grey of Ruthin defected to the Yorkists. 
Buckingham was killed and Henry was captured 
in his tent by an archer. 

Northampton was Edward's first battlefield 
victory although it was shared with Warwick. 
In its aftermath, York returned from Ireland 
and became protector once more. He also 
forced Henry to recognise him as heir 
apparent during the king’s lifetime, which rose 
Edward’s own standing. However, Margaret 
of Anjou escaped to Scotland and refused 
to recognise her husband’s humiliation and 
Prince Edward’s disinheritance. 

The Lancastrians gathered forces in the 
north of England while the Yorkists were split. 
Edward was raising reinforcements on the 
Welsh border while his father led an army 
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northwards from London. This force arrived 
at Wakefield with York basing himself inside 
Sandal Castle. The Lancastrians lured the 
Yorkists out of the fortress and into battle 
where they were “caught like a fish unto a 
net”. Thousands were killed, including York 
and his younger son Edmund, Earl of Rutland. 
For his pretensions towards the throne, the 
Lancastrians placed a paper crown on York’s 
decapitated head before it was symbolically 
stuck on Micklegate Bar in the city of York. 


Seizing the crown 

For Edward, his father’s and brother’s deaths 
were a personal and dynastic calamity. The 
Yorkists held London under Warwick but Edward 
now had to prevent Lancastrian forces from 
Wales advancing into England and block their 
linkup with the main Lancastrian army. Now the 
duke of York, Edward marched with 5,000 men 
and positioned his troops at Mortimer’s Cross, 
Herefordshire on 2 February 1461. 

Positioning his archers to guard fords and a 
bridge, Edward’s troops were attacked by the 
Lancastrians. The battle became a slogging 
match where the Lancastrians pushed back 
the Yorkist right flank but Edward’s archers 
inflicted considerable losses. Edward 
commanded his troops in person and the 
Lancastrians were forced into a rout. 

One of their commanders, Owen Tudor, 
was captured and executed although his 
grandson would eventually establish the 
Tudor dynasty as Henry VII. 

Edward had won his first victory in sole 
command aged only 18. However, his success 
meant that Warwick had to face Margaret’s main 
Lancastrian army alone at the Second Battle of 
St Albans on 16 February 1461. The Yorkists 


VICTORIES OF 
THE WHITE ROSE 


Edward IV won all six of the 


battles that he commanded in 
locations across England from 


Yorkshire and the Midlands 
to the Home Counties 





MORTIMER'S CROSS 2 FEBRUARY 1461 


were defeated and Henry VI was freed from their 
custody. The Lancastrian path to London was 
also wide open as Warwick extricated his troops 
and marched to meet Edward in the Cotswolds. 
Margaret did not take advantage of the 
Lancastrian victory and hesitated when she 
heard of Edward’s success at Mortimer’s 
Cross. The Lancastrian commanders 
considered that it was inadvisable to make 
for London when Edward’s army remained 
undefeated. It was this twist of fate that 
enabled Edward and Warwick to triumphantly 
enter the capital unopposed on 26 February. 


"KING EDWARD $0 
GLORIOUSLY COMFORTED HIS 
MEN, REFRESHING THE WEARY, 
AND HELPING THE WOUNDED” 


Londoners reputedly received Edward 
rapturously and his symbol of the White Rose 
was hailed in a popular verse, “Let us now walk 
in a new vineyard, and let us make a gay garden 
in the month of March with this fair white rose 
and herb, the Earl of March.” 

The political situation clearly favoured 
the Yorkists and to demonstrate his martial 
prowess, Edward held a military review of his 
troops on 2 March 1461 at Clerkenwell. 

Two days later, the teenage commander was 
“sworn afore the bishop of Canterbury and the 
Chancellor of England and the lords that he 
should truly and justly keep the realm and the 
laws thereof maintain as a true and a just king”. 
The former earl and duke was now Edward 
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IV of England although there was no time for 

a coronation. To hastily make his accession 
official, Edward wore the robes and cap of state 
as well as ceremonially sitting on the King’s 
Bench. The reason for these hurried rituals was 
that Henry VI was still alive and his Lancastrian 
armies would not submit to the new monarch 
without a titanic struggle. 


Showdown at Towton 

Edward’s proclamation as king heralded 

the beginning of a fledgling, Yorkist dynasty 
but his position was extremely insecure. 

In a historic irony, he was just as much a 
usurper as the first Lancastrian king — Henry 
IV — had been when he deposed Richard II in 
1399. Within days of his accession, the royal 
Lancastrian party were sending out letters to 
resist Edward’s rule. One knight, Sir William 
Plumpton, was ordered to raise “all such 
people as ye may make defensibly arrayed” 
and to “come to us in all haste possible to 
resist the malicious intent and purpose of our 
said traitor [Edward IV]”. 

The bulk of the Lancastrian army was in 
the north of England and Edward marched 
the Yorkists to Pontefract to collect support. 
The Lancastrians were based at York with 
possibly as many as 30,000 men. Edward 
gathered approximately 25,000 men and some 
of the opposing forces clashed indecisively at 
Ferrybridge, Yorkshire on 28 March 1461. 

The two main armies faced each other the 
following day with the Lancastrians positioning 
themselves on Towton ridge. Edward and his 
army arranged themselves on a smaller ridge 
with the village of Saxton behind them while 
heavy snow began to fall. The wind picked up in 
the Yorkists’ favour as the Lancastrian archers’ 













Source: Wiki / National Portrait Gallery 


arrows fell short of the enemy positions. The 
Yorkists were even able to pick up the fallen 
arrows and use the favourable wind to loose 
them back into the enemy. 

The Lancastrian vanguard then advanced 
forward and killed many of the Yorkist archers. 
A great slogging match ensued in the snow 
with the Tudor historian Edward Hall writing, 
“This battle was sore fought, for the taking of 
prisoners was proclaimed as a great offence, 
by reason whereof every man determined either 
to conquer or to die in the field. This bloody 
conflict continued for hours in doubtful victory.” 

The Yorkists were finally relieved by late 
reinforcements supplied by the duke of Norfolk, 
which caused the Lancastrians to retreat. 

Hall relayed that it was Edward who had kept 
his men together, “King Edward so gloriously 
comforted his men, refreshing the weary, and 
helping the wounded, that the [Lancastrians] 
were discomfited and overcome and fled 
towards Tadcaster bridge to save themselves.” 

The Lancastrian retreat turned into a rout 
and many were drowned trying to cross the 
nearby River Cock. The Yorkists pursued them 
relentlessly although Edward later claimed to 
the diplomat Philippe de Commines, “In all 
the battles he had won, as soon as he sensed 
victory, he mounted his horse and shouted 
to his men that they must spare the common 
soldiers and kill the lords, of whom few or 
none escaped.” According to Hall, Edward 
was at least partially lying, “He made 
proclamation that no prisoner should be 
taken, nor one enemy saved.” 

Whatever the truth, Edward had achieved 
a decisive victory - and an unprecedented 
bloodbath. As many as 28,000 soldiers were 
killed, the majority of them Lancastrian, which 





Henry VI’s weak rule directly led to the Wars of the Roses 
although he was not a complete failure as king. A great 
champion of education, Henry founded Eton College and 
King’s College, Cambridge 
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made Towton the costliest battle ever fought 
on English soil. With possibly one tenth of all 
eligible English and Welshmen fighting on the 
battlefield out of a population of three million, 
this was a national catastrophe. The bishop 
of Salisbury described the casualties as “a 
number unheard of in our realm for almost a 
thousand years” while the shocked writer of 
Gregory’s Chronicle ended his listing of the 
dead with the words, “Jesus be thou merciful 
unto their souls. Amen.” 

Writing decades later, Hall lamented the 
brutality of Towton, “This conflict was in 
manner unnatural for in it the son fought 
against the father, the brother against 
the brother ... and the tenant against his 
lord, which slaughter did much weaken the 
puissance [strength] of this realm, considering 
that these dead men had force enough to 
resist the greatest princes of all Europe.” 


Wrath of the Kingmaker 
The Lancastrian defeat was total and Henry 
VI, Margaret and Prince Edward — who waited 
at York during the battle — fled to Scotland. 
Edward IV was now accepted as king although 
Henry remained at large for several years. 
The former monarch re-entered northern 
England and stayed in safe houses before 
several Lancastrian defeats led to his capture 
in July 1465. Edward held Henry in strict but 
honourable captivity in the Tower of London but 
his greatest threat came from his closest ally. 
Warwick had been Edward’s trusted 
supporter and fought alongside him from 
Ludford Bridge to Towton but when the king 
secretly married the relatively low-born 
Elizabeth Woodville, the earl was greatly 
offended. The new queen’s extended family 
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Edward IV's most persistent opponent was 

Henry VI’s consort Queen Margaret of Anjou who 
tenaciously fought to defend her husband's throne 
and her son’s inheritance 
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THE SUN IN 
SPLENDOUR 


A strange solar sight raised 
Yorkist morale at the Battle 
of Mortimer's Cross and 
became part of Edward IV’s 
heraldic insignia 


On the morning of 2 February 1461, a Yorkist 
Tata NMe mom OLOLOMenl-remere)tnlear-lire(-emeym ely clcemau ale 
was then duke of York) intercepted a Lancastrian 
force led by Owen Tudor and the earls of 
Pembroke and Wiltshire. The two armies met 
at Mortimer’s Cross in Herefordshire with the 
Yorkists slightly outnumbering the Lancastrians. 

As dawn broke before the battle started 
a meteorological phenomenon known was 
a ‘parhelion’ occurred. A parhelion is an 
atmospheric optical illusion that consists of a 
bright spot to one or both sides of the sun. This 
often creates two ‘sun dogs’ that flank the sun at 
an angle of 22 degrees. 

The Yorkist troops were reputedly alarmed 
at the sight of three suns but Edward thought 
it represented the Holy Trinity and saw it as an 
omen of success. When the Lancastrians were 
subsequently defeated Edward adopted ‘The Sun 
in Splendour’ as his personal badge. The heraldic 
use of the sun traditionally depicted a human 
face but Edward may have combined the sun 
with the White Rose of York. 


Parhelions most commonly appear during the 
winter in the middle latitudes 


Source: Wiki / USFWS Mountain-Prairie 


William Shakespeare later immortalised this 
event in his play Henry VI, Part Ill where Edward 
has a fictional conversation about the parhelion 
with his younger brother Richard, “Dazzle mine 
eyes, or do | see three suns? Tis wondrous 
strange, the like yet never heard of. | think it 
cites us, brother, to the field ... Whate’er it 
bodes, henceforward will | bear, upon my target 
three fair-shining suns.” 
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EDWARD IV: WARRIOR OF YORK 


“THIS BATTLE WAS SORE FOUGHT, FOR THE TAKING OF PRISONERS 
WAS PROCLAIMED AS A GREAT OFFENCE, BY REASON WHEREOF EVERY 
MAN DETERMINED EITHER TO CONQUER OR TO DIE IN THE FIELD. THIS 
BLOODY CONFLICT CONTINUED FOR HOURS IN DOUBTFUL VICTORY” 


Image: Graham Turner/studio88.co.uk 
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EDWARD IV: WARRIOR OF YORK 


gradually dominated Edward’s court and 
Warwick’s influence diminished. He eventually 
rebelled against Edward in 1469 and took 
him prisoner after defeating a Yorkist force 
commanded by the earls of Pembroke and 
Devon at Edgecote Moor in July 1469. The 
king was released within months but another 
failed rebellion in early 1470 forced Warwick 
to flee to France. 

In a remarkable volte-face, Warwick sided 
with the exiled Margaret and re-invaded England 
in September 1470. Lancastrian support 
gathered pace and Edward was forced to flee to 
the Low Countries when he heard of Warwick’s 
defection. Henry VI was then released from the 
Tower and restored as king on 3 October 1470. 
This was Warwick’s second act as kingmaker 
and Henry’s restoration was known as the 
‘Readeption’. Despite this unprecedented 
event, the Lancastrian king was a diminished 
figure. He emerged from captivity “as a man 
amazed, dulled with troubles and adversities’ 
and that he was “not so cleanly kept as such 
should seem a prince”. 

Nevertheless, in the powerful hands of 
Warwick, Henry was seemingly secure on his 
restored throne. For Edward, the loss of his 
kingdom should have been a mortal blow and 
continental politicians assumed that he could 
not recover. As the Milanese ambassador to 
France, Sforza de Bettini, wryly noted, “Itis a 
difficult matter to go out by the door and then 
want to enter by the windows.” 

Bettini had not reckoned on Edward’s 
determination. He secured the reluctant support 
of the duke of Burgundy and returned to England 
in March 1471. Edward landed at Ravenspur, 
Yorkshire, and gathered 2,000 men before 
marching south. Support for the Yorkists grew 
to such an extent that Edward entered London 
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Despite his reputation as one of the most influential noblemen of 15th-century England, 
Warwick the Kingmaker was most likely killed by soldiers after being de-horsed at Barnet 





Source: Wiki / LIFE Photo Archive 


unopposed on 3 April. Henry VI was once again a 
prisoner and this time Edward took his royal rival 
with him on campaign when he marched to deal 
with Warwick’s Lancastrian army. 


"HE “MANLY, VIGOROUSLY 
AND VALIANTLY ASSAILED’ HIS 
ENEMIES AND “WITH GREAT 
VIOLENCE BEAT AND BORE 
DOWN AFORE HIM ALL THAT 
STOOD IN HIS WAY" 


“Great violence” 

Despite Edward’s momentum, Warwick had an 
advantage in that he was waiting for Margaret 
to arrive with military aid. If the numerically 
inferior Edward could be defeated, then the 
Lancastrian position might still be secured. 

In the event, the weather played a decisive 
part when the former allies clashed at Barnet, 
Hertfordshire, on 14 April 1471. 

The opposing forces had first encountered 
each other the previous night with Warwick 
ineffectively bombarding the Yorkists with 
artillery. Fog then descended on the battlefield 
overnight, which confused both armies. 
Edward’s brother, Richard, Duke of Gloucester, 
made progress against the duke of Exeter 
but found himself outflanked in the mist. 
Meanwhile, the earl of Oxford was mistakenly 
attacked by fellow Lancastrian archers who 
mistook the star on his banner for Edward’s 
sign of the sun. This led to panic among 
Oxford’s men who cried “Treason!” and the 
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Source: Wiki / Ghent University library 
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Lancastrians retreated in confusion. During 
this chaotic melee Edward fought in the centre 
with characteristic courage although like many 
others he could “see but a little from him” 
because of the fog. Nevertheless, he “manly, 
vigorously and valiantly assailed” his enemies 
and “with great violence beat and bore down 
afore him all that stood in his way”. 

With the battle having turned in the Yorkists’ 
favour, Warwick took to his horse and fled but 
he was overtaken by less heavily armed men 
and killed. The man who had done most to 
put Edward on the throne was stripped of his 
armour and his body was displayed for three 
days at St Paul’s Cathedral, London, to prove 
that the Kingmaker was dead. 

Edward was again victorious and the 
political situation had flipped once more but 
the Lancastrian threat was not eliminated. 
Margaret and Prince Edward landed at 
Weymouth, Dorset, on the same day as the 
Battle of Barnet and continental observers 
began to pity England for its continuous 
upheaval. The weary Ambassador Bettini 
wrote, “I wish the country and the people were 
plunged deep into the sea, because of their 
lack of stability, for | feel like one going to the 
torture when | write about them, and no one 
ever hears twice alike about English affairs.” 


The Battle of Tewkesbury 


Margaret and Prince Edward lost no time in 
gathering an army in southwest England and 
made requests to supporters “for all such 
fellowship as you can make in your most 
defensible array” against “Edward, Earl of 
March, the King’s great Rebel our Enemy”. 
King Edward had disbanded his army shortly 
after Barnet and imprisoned Henry VI back in 
the Tower. He soon set about raising a new 


A near-contemporary Flemish depiction of the Battle of Barnet. Edward is 
inaccurately shown killing Warwick the Kingmaker with a lance 
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force after hearing news of the Lancastrian 
landing and conducted a lightning march to 
prevent Margaret crossing the River Severn 
at Gloucester. Margaret’s force, which was 
commanded by the duke of Somerset, was 
attempting to link up with Lancastrian troops 
in Wales but it was forced to push north while 
Edward’s army followed in hot pursuit. 

On 14 May 1471, the almost evenly- 
matched armies fought at Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire. Edward once again 
commanded the Yorkist centre and used 
hidden spearmen to assist his brother 
Richard, Duke of Gloucester, wnen Somerset 
attempted a flanking manoeuvre. Another 
Lancastrian commander, Lord Wenlock, did 
not attack at the same time as Somerset, 
which resulted in fierce fighting. Somerset 
swiftly retreated and accused Wenlock of 
treachery before he personally killed him. 

Wenlock’s indecision cost the Lancastrians 
the battle and a rout ensued, particularly in 
an area which became known as the ‘Bloody 
Meadow’. Prince Edward was killed while their 
leading commanders, including Somerset, 
took sanctuary in Tewkesbury Abbey. A 
vengeful Edward forced the Lancastrian 
leaders out of the abbey after two days 


before they were executed. Margaret was 
captured with Edward returning with her in 
triumph to London on 21 May 1471. That 

same night, Henry VI was murdered in the 
Tower, which completely extinguished the direct 
Lancastrian line. Margaret remained a prisoner 
in England until 1475 when she was ransomed 
by Louis XI of France and she spent the rest of 
her life in exile. 


“WHILE THE KINGDOM SETTLED 
INTO COMPARATIVE PEACE THE 
KING GOVERNED STRONGLY 
BUT FELL INTO A LICENTIOUS 
LIFESTYLE OF GLUTTONY AND 
WOMANISING” 


A short-lived dynasty 

Edward’s victory was complete and for the rest 
of his reign the Yorkist control over England 
was total. While the kingdom settled into 
comparative peace the king governed strongly 


EDWARD IV: WARRIOR OF YORK 


A vengeful Edward IV pursues defeated 
___Laneastrian leaders into Tewkesbury 
‘. Abbey in an 1867 painting 
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but fell into a licentious lifestyle of gluttony and 
womanising. When he died of a short illness on 
9 April 1483 he was only 40 years old and his 
excesses had likely contributed to his death. 

Edward’s fatal hedonism had dire 
consequences for his dynasty. His eldest son 
and heir, Edward V, was just 12 years old when 
he was proclaimed king and only reigned for 
a few months before he was deposed by his 
uncle — and supposed protector — Gloucester 
on 25 June 1483. Edward V, along with his 
younger brother, disappeared into the Tower of 
London while Gloucester became King Richard 
Ill. The new monarch reigned briefly and 
unstably before he was killed at the Battle of 
Bosworth in August 1485. Richard IIl’s death 
directly led to the establishment of the Tudor 
dynasty and undid all that his elder brother 
had fought for. 

Edward IV had won his throne twice by force 
only for his dynasty to collapse in just over two 
years. He would not have known this at his 
death but his failure to plan for the Yorkists’ 
continued dominance overshadowed his 
almost unrivalled military achievements. In 
this context, Edward has an ambiguous place 
in English history as an overwhelming success 
and a posthumous failure. 
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WORDS RENE WILKIN AND DR BERNARD WILKIN 


Before his rise fo emperor, he young general sought glory 
in the land of the pharaohs - but at what cost? 
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The Battle of the Pyramids 
by Antoine-Jean Gros 
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n he fs months of 1798, 54,000 soldiers and 
Sailors Were gathered on the Mediterranean coast 
of the French Republic. More than 400 ships 
were gathered in Toulon and the nearby ports 
(Marseille, Ajaccio, Genoa and Civitavecchia). The 
destination was a well-kept secret. On 9 May, General 
Bonaparte published an address in which the destination 
was announced: Africa. Addressing his men, the general 
exclaimed, “Soldiers! You are one of the wings of the 
Army of England. You have made war in the mountains, 
plains and cities. We need to make it on the ocean. The 
Roman Legions, whom you have often imitated, but never 
yet equalled, combated Carthage, by turns, in the seas 
and on the plains of Zama. Victory never deserted their 
standards, because they never ceased to be brave, patient, 
and united. Soldiers, the eyes of Europe are upon you. You 
have great destinies to accomplish, battles to fight, dangers 
~ 1 and fatigues to overcome. You are about to do more than 
you have yet done, for the prosperity of your country, the 
happiness of man, and for your own glory.” 
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NAPOLEON IN EGYPT 


The expeditionary corps left Toulon on 19 
May 1798. British ships, a major threat, were 
feared by French sailors in the region. A French 
officer, Charles Francois, wrote in his private 
diary on 8 June 1798, “This day, the captain of 
our ship told us that an English brick belonging 
to Nelson’s fleet was captured. The Admiral is 
pursuing us and is not far away.” Despite this, 
the French fleet managed to pursue its crossing 
without being intercepted. 

On 10 June, the French army reached Malta, 
capturing the island without much difficulty. 

On 30 June, while at sea, Napoleon released 
another address to explain the expedition’s 
goal, “Soldiers, you are about to undertake a 
conquest the effects of which, on civilisation 
and commerce, are incalculable. The blow you 
are about to give to England will be the best 
aimed, the most sensibly felt, she can receive 
until the time arrives when you can give her 
her death-blow. We must make some fatiguing 
marches, we must fight several battles, 

we shall succeed in all we undertake. The 
destinies are with us. 

“The Mameluke beys, who favour exclusively 
English commerce, whose extortions oppress 
our merchants, and who tyrannise over the 
unfortunate inhabitants of the Nile, a few 
days after our arrival will no longer exist. The 
people amongst whom we are going to live are 
Mahometans. The first article of their faith is 
this, ‘There is but one God and Mahomet is 
His prophet’. Do not contradict them. Behave 
to them as you behaved to the Jews, to the 
Italians. Pay respect to their muftis and their 
imams, as you did to the rabbis and the 
bishops. Extend to the ceremonies prescribed 
by the Koran and the mosques the same 
toleration which you showed to the synagogues, 
to the religion of Moses and of Jesus Christ. 
The Roman legions protect all religions. You 
will here find customs different from those of 
Europe. You must accommodate yourselves 
to them. The people amongst whom we are 
about to mix differ from us in the treatment 


of women; but in all countries he who violates 
is a monster. Pillage only enriches a small 
number of men; it dishonours us; it destroys 
our resources; it converts into enemies the 
people whom it is our interest to have for 
friends. The first town we shall come to was 
built by Alexander. At every step we shall meet 
with grand recollections, worthy of exciting the 
emulation of Frenchmen.” 

Egypt had been in the hands of the Ottomans 
since 1517. At the time of the expedition, the 
region was in disorder. Capturing Egypt would 
have disturbed British trade, and undermine 
Britain’s access to India. 


“THE BLOW YOU ARE ABOUT 
10 GIVE TO ENGLAND WILL 
BE THE BEST AIMED, THE 
MOST SENSIBLY FELT, SHE 
CAN RECEIVE UNTIL THE TIME 
ARRIVES WHEN YOU CAN GIVE 
HER HER DEATH-BLOW” 


Landing in Egypt 
On 1 July 1798, the expedition reached 
Alexandria without having encountered Nelson. 
A French translator, Pierre Jaubert, wrote from 
Aboukir the 8 July, “My dear Brother, we are, 
my dear Jaubert, in Egypt ... The English fleet 
has been unlucky. It missed us near Sardinia 
and then missed the convoy from Civitavecchia, 
composed of 57 ships and carrying 7,000 men 
from Italy. It reached Malta five days after our 
departure and went to Alexandria, we thought 
that we would land there to invade India.” 

On 2 July, the city was captured easily by the 
French, but General Kléber, one of Bonaparte’s 
main commanders, was wounded. Villers du 


Terrage explained, “Our troops landed two 
miles west from the city. On the evening of 

13 messidor [the tenth month in the French 
Republican Calendar], we had to fight hard. 
General Kléber suffered a head wound and 
General Menou was wounded several times. A 
few officers and men, taken by surprise alone, 
were killed by the Arabs. Losses were heavy 
and equal on both sides. According to various 
reports, each side lost 150 men.” 

After the fall of Alexandria, the expedition 
took the direction of Cairo. A fleet carrying 
supplies and food followed the Nile river while 
the army crossed the desert of Damanhur. This 
was the shortest way, but weather conditions 
were, for French soldiers used to the European 
climate, hard to endure. Dehydration, Bedouins 
and starvation killed several men. On 10 July, 
at Chebreiss, the invading army encountered 
the Mamelukes, the rulers of Egypt, for the 
first time. The French fleet was attacked by 
Egyptian ships supported by 4,000 Mamelukes. 
The French won this first encounter but the 
undeterred Mamelukes continued to harass 
French columns. It is during this time that 
Bonaparte’s soldiers used the infantry square 
formation to protect themselves against attack. 

On 21 July, the French reached the pyramids. 
Next to this impressive sight stood 6,000 
enemy horsemen, ready for battle, and their 
commander Mourad Bey. Bonaparte, pointing 
at the pyramids, said, “From these pyramids, 
4,000 years of civilisation look down on us.” 
Captain Francois described the result of the 
following battle, “The Mamelukes lost 3,000 
men, killed on the battlefield, but not including 
the 2,000 others who drowned in the Nile River. 
They lost 40 cannons, 400 camels, their crews, 
a great number of horses, etc. The bounty was 
immense as Mamelukes, like other Orientals, 
carried in battles their finest clothes, their 
best weapons, almost all decorated with silver 
and beautiful jewellery. A few soldiers found 
on Mamelukes’ bodies belts of 600 to 1,500 
marabouts, gold coins worth six pounds nine in 
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Above: A plan of the preparations of the 
British Forces in Egypt from the landing in 
Aboukir Bay before the Battle of Alexandria 


The Battle Of Alexandria by Philip 
James de Loutherbourg 
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France. As for me, | took a beautiful chiselled 
sword, the scabbard in gold-plated silver, a 
pair of silver pistols, three pieces of Kashmir 
silk and a belt in which | found 460 gold coins. 
Having taken these goods on the battlefield, we 
followed the enemy until nine in the evening.” 
On 22 July, the notable citizens of Cairo 
surrendered the city to Bonaparte. General 
Desaix was ordered to chase Bey Mourad 
across Upper Egypt, while lbrahim Bey burned 
his own fleet to prevent its capture, before 
retreating to Syria. However, bad news reached 
Bonaparte. The British fleet of Admiral Nelson 
had located them and was now blocking the 
French fleet in the port of Abukir. The French 
commander did not stay idle. He supervised 
the administration of Cairo and organised 
the defence of the Nile delta. Each province 
was supervised by a French superior officer. 
Egyptians did not welcome the French 
presence and the country remained unsafe for 
soldiers of the Republic. 


The conquest of Upper Egypt and 
the Syrian expedition 

While Bonaparte was in Cairo, Desaix was 
following Mourad Bey with 3,000 men across 
Upper Egypt. He defeated him at the battle of 
Sediman on 7 October 1798 and crushed his 


lieutenants in two other encounters. Following 
these victories, Bonaparte left for Syria. Desaix 
was recalled in Lower Egypt to replace him and 
bring back order. Indeed, other French Generals 
were fighting for power, leaving the occupied 
territories in a dangerous state of paralysis. 
This lack of discipline triggered an Egyptian 


insurrection, cutting off Bonaparte’s supply line. 


During this time, the French occupation was 
not without cruelty. Vivant Denon, a French 
scientist brought alongside the expedition, 
recalled the following episode, “One of 
our men, badly wounded, reached a dying 
Mameluke and slit his throat. An officer asked 
him how, in his state, he could act so horribly. 
The other answered that having only moments 
to live, he wanted to enjoy life a little bit more.” 

iH atome@]ace)ant-lamelelic-lamcvele)pme(-rel(e(-1ememy-1a10 
two armies to Egypt: one by land through 
Syria, the other brought by the British fleet 
toward Alexandria. Bonaparte wanted to crush 
the first army in Syria before the other had 
time to land. He organised a force of around 
13,000 soldiers, including the newly-created 
(or= Tad exe) pn) eye] AN Amn (omelecere| e)(-remiViaarelelmelnailee) ia 
El-Arich, Gaza and Jaffa. To terrorise the 
enemy, Jaffa, captured on 7 March after having 
valiantly resisted, was pillaged as the 3,500 
men who had defended the city were executed. 


~ On 19 Mare 





| , the French besieged Acre. 
However, the British captured the supporting 
French fleet. From Damascus, a rescuing army 
was sent to help Acre. Small detachments led 
by Kléber, Murat and Junot were dispatched to 
stop the rescuing force. 


"AN OFFICER ASKED HIM 
HOW, IN HIS STATE, HE COULD 
ACT 50 HORRIBLY. THE OTHER 

ANSWERED THAT HAVING 

ONLY MOMENTS 10 LIVE, HE 

WANTED 10 ENJOY LIFE A 

LITTLE BIT MORE” 


On 8 April, Junt crushed the enemy vanguard 
at Nazareth while Kléber and his 2,000 men 
engaged the main army near Kana. Encircled 
by 25,000 enemy horsemen, he was rescued 
by Bonaparte. Two days later, the remaining 
Turkish army was destroyed by Murat. The 
French returned to Acre, still resisting the 


el ‘oteis: British ships, 
senleved by Sir Sidney Smith, provided artillery 
fire from the sea. Captain Francois, in his diary, 
gave an overview of the situation on 19 March 
1799, “The army is positioned in front of Acre. 
The enemy — an infernal fire from the city walls 
and the towers. The English — from their ships 
the Thesme and the Tiger. A few Druze asked 
our general-in-chief for his protection and help. 
They were particularly useful and served us 
loyally during our siege of Acre. They informed 
us that the city held two men worth a Muslim 
army. One was Sidney Smith, commander of 
the English division, the other was named 
Phélippeaux, a Frenchman, former artillery 
officer, well-versed in how to use artillery. Those 
two men were leading the defence of Acre.” 
Finally, after several unsuccessful assaults, 
the French army, tired and decimated by 
a plague epidemic, abandoned the siege. 
Bonaparte, to prevent his weaker soldiers 
from being captured and tortured, had them 
poisoned. The French army, while retreating, 
destroyed the fortifications of Jaffa, burned 
houses and harvests. The expedition of Syria 
had been launched to stop the arrival of 
Ottoman reinforcements. Bonaparte reached 
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eavy toll for an army unable to 
forcement. While the French 





commander.in- chief was away, the British fleet 


had landed with 18,000 janissaries at Abukir. 
Bonaparte attacked them on 25 July with 6,000 
soldiers. Generals Lannes, Murat and Destaing 
took by surprise 3,000 janissaries, who were 
all killed. The others were pushed back to the 
sea. Their commander, Mustapha Pacha, was 
captured. At the same time, the British fleet of 
Nelson destroyed entirely the French fleet in the 
Abukir port at the battle of the Nile. 


Return to France 
Following an exchange of prisoners with the 
British, Bonaparte received French newspapers 
from Sidney Smith. While reading them, he 
learned that the situation at home was volatile. 
He took the decision to secretly leave for 
France with a few trusted friends. General 
Kléber, an Alsatian, was put in charge of the 
army of Egypt. A competent administrator, 
he faced enormous difficulties, including 
demoralised French soldiers, who had felt 
betrayed by Bonaparte’s decision to depart. 

On 24 January 1800, Kléber signed a 
repatriation convention with Sydney Smith. 
The whole French expeditionary corps was 


supposed ine) Pwdark for France. The British 
Government, however, refused to ratify the 





convention. As a consequence, war resumed, 
and the people of Cairo rose against the 
occupier. On 20 March 1800, General Kléber 
won the Battle of Heliopolis against the Turks 
and the British. Several Coptic Greeks enlisted 
in the French army. 

On 14 June 1800, Kléber was murdered by 
a Syrian student named Soleyman El Halabi. 
Captain Francois, in his diary, wrote that on 14 
June 1800, “A man dressed like an Oriental, 
came out of an alley and pretended to kiss 
Kléber’s hand. While the general was reaching 
for him, the man stabbed our general. He 
leaned against the wall and screamed ‘Il am 
being murdered!’. He fell on the floor, the heart 
pierced. Protain, an architect, who was only 
equipped with a stick, jumped on the Turkish 
man, who was standing still next to his victim. 
After a short brawl, the architect was also 
stabbed and passed out next to the general. 
The miserable murderer, set free, came back 
to the general’s body and stabbed him three 
more times. Hearing footsteps, he ran to hide 
in the garden.” Caught and judged by a military 
eX) an AAIISSS}(@)APMNALSMN I Zokoms LU} @nCOMelcro1eamlamale)aale)ic) 
oxo) are fale) arswmei-aloleclM\V(clalele my de) t<llalcre mane 
letter that “the commission, having concluded 
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NAPOLEON IN EGYPT 


Bonaparte And His Chief Of Staff In 
Egypt, painting by Jean-Léon Gérome 





Napoleon gained favour by visiting 
the plague-stricken in Jaffa. 
Painting by Antoine Jean Gros 


the trial, found it relevant to follow Egyptian 
customs. He was impaled after his right hand 
had been burned”. 

The new commander-in-chief was General 
Jacques Menou, who had become a Muslim 
after falling in love with a woman from Cairo. 
The general had even changed his name to 
Abdallah Menou. Unlike his predecessor, 
Menou was not a talented administrator or 
military leader, and under his command the 
situation became quickly critical. Menou was 
beaten at the Battle of Canopy on 21 March 
1801. General Belliard, who was defending 
Cairo, surrendered on 25 June 1801 and 
Menou surrendered at Alexandria, effectively 
signalling the end of the French expedition. 

French prisoners were brought back to France 
on British ships, as agreed on the convention 
signed on 27 June 1801 by General Belliard, 
General Hope and Osman Bey, “Article one. 
The French Corps of the French land and sea 
armies, the auxiliary troops, will evacuate the 
city of Cairo, the citadel, the forts of Bulak 
and Gizeh, and all the occupied parts of 
Egypt. Article two. The French Corps of the 
French army and the auxiliary troops will 
retire from Rosetta and following the left 
bank of the Nile River, with their equipment, 
artillery and ammunitions, to be embarked 
and transported in French ports of the 
Mediterranean sea. This will be done as 
soon as possible but at the latest 50 days 
after the ratification of the present convention.” 





Counting the cost 
Despite brilliant victories on the field, there is 
no doubt that the French expedition in Egypt 
was a military failure. Bonaparte, having left 
before the capitulation, was able to save his 
reputation, but several talented officers were 
killed in the distant country. Not only did the 
French fail to reach their objectives, but they 
gave the British the upper hand in Egypt. The 
only French success in the region was cultural. 
At the beginning of the expedition, 167 
scientists and artists had joined the army. 
Having returned to France, they published 
in 1802 a major study called Voyage Dans 
La Basse Et Haute Egypte. This book was an 
instant success across Europe. It triggered 
a fascination for the Egyptian civilisation and 
encouraged several fields of study, including 
attempts to read hieroglyphs. The Rosetta 
Stone, which proved vital in understanding the 
language, was discovered by 
French soldiers during 
the campaign. 
General Menou, 
in a letter 
to General ates 
Hutchinson, tried 
to present the 
archeological discovery 
as a personal possession 
in order to avoid its 
confiscation by the British, 
“Lown a stone, that my men 





discovered in Rosette, which bears three types 
of writing. It was mine, but | wanted to offer it 
to the Republic upon my return. Do you want 
it, General? You will have it as you are the 
strongest, and | will not be upset to declare 
everywhere in Europe that my property 
was taken from me by order of the 
English General.” As we know, the 
Rosetta Stone was not given 

back to Menou - instead of 

being on display in Paris, it 

sits in the British Museum. 
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French soldier of Armee 
d’Egypte, Regiment des ; 
Dromadaires, on a camel N 


as depicted in a painting by A oi me 
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“HIS POWER 
HAS ACQUIRED A 
CHARACTER SUCH AS, 
ATTHE BEGINNINGS OF 
ISLAM, WAS USED BY 
MOHAMMED TO SHAKE 
THREE-QUARTERS OF = 
THEGLOBE” 
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SHAMYL THE THIRD 
IMAM OF DAGESTAN 


Shamyl, the Third Imam of Dagestan, wears a long, full-skirted, 
wasp-waisted cloth tunic known as a chokha. It is strapped in 
place on his chest by silver cartridge cases. Atop his chokha he 
also often wore a black cape known as a bourka made of goat 
hair. He also wore a heavy black lambskin papakh on his head 
and was known to wear a red turban that conveyed his status 
as a religious leader. On his feet he wore soft black leather 
boots that were moulded to the ankle. He was armed with the 
traditional Caucasian shashka and a straight dagger. 











THE SWORD 
~OF ALLAH: 


Imam Shamyl led Muslim rebels in Dagestan using a highly effective 
Fabian Strategy, which stalled the Russian imperial army’s conquest 


hamyl, the third imam of Dagestan, 
joined the dozens of warriors trying 
to escape the mountain stronghold 
of Akhoulgo on 21 August 1839. 
After a bloody 80-day siege, the 
Russians had finally succeeded in capturing the 
fortified village. As the conquerors methodically 
cleared the highland village one stone hut at 

a time, Shamyl and a handful of compatriots 
lowered themselves by rope down a sheer cliff 
under in the black of night. 

After resting in a cave halfway down the 
cliff, they continued their descent the next day 
reaching the river at the bottom of a shaded 
gorge. To deceive Russian pickets guarding the 
river, they launched a raft with straw dummies 
downstream and then walked upstream. 

Evading renegade tribesman who wanted 
to bring his head to the Russians, Shamyl 
journeyed east to the dark forests of Chechnya 
where he remained in hiding through the winter. 
When he reappeared the following year, he 
was more uncompromising than ever before. 
Although he had previously negotiated with the 
Russians, he vowed never to do so again. 

“We have never had an enemy so savage and 
dangerous as Shamyl,” wrote Yevgeny Golovin, 
who led the Russian forces in the Caucasus 
from 1838 to 1842. “His power has acquired a 
character such as, at the beginnings of Islam, 
was used by Mohammed to shake three- 
quarters of the globe.” 





Russian buildup 

Russian emperors had long had their eye on 
the strategic Caucasus region that served as a 
gateway to the Near East. Save for the Orthodox 
Christians of Georgia, the area between the 
Black and Caspian seas consisted of a devoutly 
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Muslim population. Czar Alexander |’s armies 
had vanquished the Persians, compelling them 
in 1813 to relinquish Georgia, Dagestan and 
Azerbaijan to the Russians. 

A string of small forts occupied by the 
Greben Cossacks along the Terek River served 
as a buffer between the tribes of the North 
Caucasus and Russia proper. The so-called 
Cossack Line gave the Russian Imperial Army a 
staging platform for operations in the beginning 
of the 19th century against the tribes of the 
Northern Caucasus. 

Alexander appointed General Aleksey 
Petrovich Yermolov to build fortifications and 
tame the tribes of Chechnya and Dagestan. 
The veteran commander built forward bases 
at Grozny in the Chechen lowlands and 
Vnezapnaya just north of Dagestan. 

Yermolov’s strategy was to contain the 
Chechen and Dagestani tribes by encircling 
the regions with fortifications and 
garrisons. He rightly judged the cost in 
men and equipment of campaigning 
in the mountains would be 
exorbitant. Tens of thousands of 
Russians would perish over the 
31-year-long Murid War between 
1828 and 1859. 

Alexander’s successor, Czar 
Nicholas |, who came to power 
in 1825, inherited the problem 
of taming the wild mountain 
tribes. Nicholas welcomed 
the challenge with open arms. 
He devised various strategies 


Shamyl’s followers attack Russian 
infantry trying to capture the stronghold 
of Akhoulgo in 1839 
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for the generals on the Caucasus front from 
the warmth and safety of his plush royal palace 
in St Petersburg. 


Rise of the Murids 


Muridism was born in the mountain villages of 
the Dagestan highlands where the people lived 
austere lives in villages of stone and thatch 
huts stacked up and burrowed into the sides 
of dun-coloured mountains. Its founders were 
two fanatical students of Islam who sought 
enlightenment in Sufi mysticism. 

Shamyl was born in 1797 in Ghimry in 
southern Dagestan, and his inseparable 
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f-. friend Ghazi Mohammed was 
ee born three years earlier in the 
same location. The two Muslim 
WE Wis theological students journeyed to 
, another Dagestani village, Yaragul, 
where they studied the foreign 
language, philosophy, and religion under 
: the direction of a group of highly respected 
#) |slamic scholars. While Shamy! undertook the 
pilgrimage known as the Hajj to Mecca in 1828 
> where he learned about guerrilla warfare from 
Algerian nationalist Abd el-Qadir, Ghazi set 
SN about organising a resistance movement in 
Chechnya and Dagestan. 
Ghazi established the Caucasian Imamate 
in 1829, and made Shamyl his second 
Yin command. Ghazi raided Russian 
Mees, outposts on the Cossack Line and 
also attacked Russian garrisons 
on the Caspian coast. 
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Russian General Grigory Rosen stormed 
Ghazi’s headquarters at Ghimry in 1832. In 
the bloody fighting, Ghazi was killed. Shamyl, 
though, disappeared into the night after cutting 
down a handful of Russians with his shashka. 

Ghazi’s successor, Hamza Bek, spent most 
of his two-year rule in a protracted internal feud 
in Dagestan. He was slain by members of his 
inner circle on 19 November 1834. Five days 
after his assassination, Shamyl was proclaimed 
the third imam of Caucasia. 


Shamyl’s harsh rule 

Shamyl learned valuable lessons from the 
mistakes of his two predecessors. He came 
to power with a clear idea of what he wanted 
to accomplish and what he wanted to avoid. 
First and foremost, he wanted to unite the 
tribes of the Northern Caucasus against the 
Russians. He planned to do so by calling for a 





Muslim holy war against the Russians. Once 
this was achieved, he planned to govern his 
domain by Sharia Law. Additionally, he planned 
to studiously avoid pitched battles with the 
Russians; instead, he would use a Fabian 
strategy that combined guerrilla strikes with 
scorched-earth tactics. 

For the most part Shamyl fought a defensive 
war. This was because of the clear superiority 
the Russians enjoyed in men and equipment. 
The Imam’s best prospects lay in ambushing 
the Russian columns as they lumbered 
through the unforgiving terrain of both regions 
under his control. 


In his corner of the Caucasus, Shamy| 
intended to allow nothing to stand in the way 
of his implementing what he believed to be 
Allah’s will. lf a tribe refused to join the Murid 
resistance, Shamyl had no qualms about doing 
whatever was necessary to make it comply, 
even if that meant slaughtering the entire 
village. Shamyl’s bloody retributions ultimately 
drove many of the mountain tribes into the 
arms of the Russians. 

Shortly after assuming power, Shamyl 
journeyed to Circassia in an effort to persuade 
its chieftains into joining forces with him 
against the Russians. They flatly told Shamyl 
they were not interested in joining forces with 
him. It would have been impractical to try to 
impose his wishes on the Circassians given 
that they lived so far away from his homeland. 
His dream of uniting all of the tribes of the 
Northern Caucasus would never come to pass. 
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Siege and truces 

The Russians undertook numerous road 

and bridge building projects to open up the 
interior to their armies. In July 1837 Shamy!| 
found himself in a perilous predicament. 
General Karl Faesy besieged Shamyl and his 
troops in the village of Tilig. To buy himself 
time to recover for future operations, Shamyl 
proposed a truce. Faesy informed the czar 
that he had obtained Shamyl’s submission, 
which was completely false. In many respects, 
Faesy won the battle, but lost the campaign 
for he had entered the highlands with 20,000 
men and only emerged with 5,000 having lost 
the majority of his force as a result of battle 
losses and disease. 

Another Russian commander, General Franz 
Kluge von Klugenau, conducted additional 
negotiations with Shamyl in September of that 
year, but they had no lasting results. Klugenau 


“SHAMYL'S BEST PROSPECTS LAY IN AMBUSHING RUSSIAN 
COLUMNS AS THEY LUMBERED THROUGH THE UNFORGIVING 
TERRAIN OF BOTH REGIONS UNDER HIS CONTROL" 


Russian troops storm Shamyl’s home 
village of Ghimry early in the war 
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flew into a rage during the meeting when Shamyl 
refused to reach a compromise with him. 

In spring 1839 General Pavel Grabbe set out 
with 6,000 Russians to destroy Shamyl’s main 
base at Akhoulgo. Shamyl| launched several 
attacks designed to force Grabbe to turn back, 
but these efforts were unsuccessful. The Murid 
leader braced for an attack with only 1,000 
warriors to defend his stronghold. 


Akhoulgo was perched on the summit of 
a mountain 600 feet above the Andi Koyso 
River that flowed around it on three sides. 

The village actually consisted of two villages, 
New Akhoulgo and Old Akhoulgo, located on 
separate plateaus joined by a narrow plank 
bridge. Shamyl substantially improved its 
defences by constructing new watchtowers, 
blockhouses, and trenches. 

Grabbe’s siege was akin to the siege of a 
walled city in medieval times. The Russians 
hauled guns up adjacent mountains to support 
three columns of troops that used ladders and 
ropes to work their way up the mountain. To 
disrupt the Russians’ ascent, the Murids rolled 
boulders down the slopes. The Russians made 
five major assaults over the course of their 80- 

day siege. Midway through the siege, Golovin 
arrived with 3,500 fresh troops. 
After the fourth assault in mid-August, 
Shamyl discussed surrender terms, but 


Left: Shamyl’s troops battle Russians in the 
strategic Akhatle Pass in Dagestan 
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they were not to his liking. As a gesture of good 
faith, he turned his 12-year-old son, Djemmel 
Eden, over to the Russians. Although he 
expected that his son would be held in captivity 
in Dagestan, the Russians whisked him away 
to St Petersburg. When Shamyl learned of his 
son’s fate, he was furious. 

The Russians resumed their attack on 17 
August. They overran New Akhoulgo and were 
preparing to cross the bridge into Old Akhoulgo 
when a mob of women and children blocked 
their way. This bought time for the surviving 
Murids to try to escape by using ropes to 
descend the sheer cliffs. The Russians suffered 
nearly 3,000 casualties over the course of the 
siege. Only 100 Murid warriors escaped. 


Undermining Shamyl 

Czar Nicholas appointed General Mikhail 
Vorontsov in 1844 to serve as the new 
commander in-chief in the Northeastern 
Caucasus. Vorontsov learned that Shamy! 
was operating from the village of Darghiyya 
in southeastern Chechnya, so he set out in 
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Shamyl surrenders 
to General Alexander 
Baryatinsky in 1859 


spring 1845 for Shamyl’s new base. Shamy! 
had no intention of enduring a siege as he 
had six years earlier. He used scorched-earth 
tactics, removing or burning food stores along 
the Russian route. Shamyl had 6,000 Murids 
under his command and his cavalry constantly 
harassed the rear of the Russian column. 

The Murids also bombarded the Russians with 
captured guns and sharpshooters fired on them 
from concealed positions. 

To frighten the enemy, Shamyl! had his men 
drape the mutilated bodies of slain Russians 
across barricades made of felled trees. Like 
Faesy before him, Vorontsov suffered appalling 
losses from countless skirmishes, disease, and 
sickness. It was becoming increasingly clear to 
the tsar that if his troops were to defeat Shamyl, 
they would need a new strategy. 

Nicholas replaced Vorontsov with General 
Alexander Baryatinsky in 1847. Baryatinsky 
believed that in order to defeat Shamyl the 
Russians would need to launch a series of 
continuous campaigns that would not allow the 
imam breathing space to rebuild his forces. He 
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also believed that the Russians should pursue 
a humane approach to the neutral and defeated 
tribes to lure them away from Shamyl. 
Baryatinsky shunned frontal assaults in 
favour of wide flanking marches designed 
to surround rebel forces. As for the neutral 
and defeated tribes, Baryatinsky rebuilt their 
villages, replaced their livestock, and allowed 
a measure of self-rule to earn their loyalty. 
Dagestani tribes began defecting to the 
Russians in large numbers in the 1850s owing 
to Baryatinsky’s enlightened policies. 


Final stand 
The Russians finally isolated and encircled 
Shamyl in late August 1859 at Gunib. By that 
time, Shamyl’s army had dwindled to just 400 
rebels. Moreover, he was encumbered by the 
rebels’ families. The Murids occupied a bare 
mountaintop that was shielded on all sides 
by rock outcroppings. 

Baryatinsky directed the assault, which was 
supported by Russian artillery. He told his 
generals that Shamyl was to be taken alive if at 
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all possible. Baryatinsky halted the attack on 
three occasions to ask Shamyl if he wanted to 
surrender. Shamy| finally accepted the offer to 
spare his soldiers’ families. 

Shamyl expected to be executed, but Czar 
Alexander II, who took the Russian throne four 
years earlier, treated him with great respect. 
Shamyl lived for the next ten years in exile 
at Kaluga outside Moscow. Shamyl received 
permission in 1869 to journey to the holy cities 
in Arabia. He died in Medina two years later. 
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The 54th Massachusetts fight on the 

ramparts of Fort Wagner in a painting 
called ‘The Old Flag Never Touched the 
Ground’ by Rick Reeves 


HOPE & GLORY 


n 1775, Dr Samuel Johnson — England’s 

most distinguished man of letters 

— wrote a pamphlet called ‘Taxation 

No Tyranny’ that was directed at the 

increasingly vocal dissenters for more 
representation in Britain’s 13 American 
colonies. Johnson was notably forthright in 
his loathing of slavery and scathingly pointed 
out the colonists’ double standards when he 
asked, “How is it that we hear the loudest yelps 
for liberty among the drivers of Negroes?” 

With one sentence, Johnson exposed the 
hypocrisy that was at the heart of American 
society even before the United States’ 
Declaration of Independence famously stated, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, that 
all men are created equal.” 

In 1863, America was still grappling with 
this fundamental issue and tearing itself apart 
with the most brutal war in its history. White 
politicians in the Union and Confederacy were 
stalemated on what it meant to be free in the 
United States and it would take the courage of 
the oppressed African-American minority to show 
the way forward in this huge moral struggle. 
Leading the vanguard were valiant soldiers 
who have since become legendary — the 54th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment. 


1st Kansas Volunteers 

Contrary to its portrayal in the Academy 
Award-winning 1989 film Glory, the 54th 
Massachusetts was not the first African- 
American regiment to fight for the Union. When 
the American Civil War began in 1861, the US 
War Department did not accept black volunteers. 
It was feared that the Confederacy would 
interpret this as a war for the abolition of slavery 
rather than preserving the United States. 
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Robert M. Adger, 
Meary ML Cropper, 
Wiliam B. Gipson, Rev. J. B. Meeve, 
Rev. J. Boulden, Rev. J. A. Williams, 
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David B, Bowser, J.C, White, Jr. 
" Heury Minton, Rey, J, P. Campbell, 
Rev. William 'T, Catto, Samuel Stewart, Danie! Colle). Rey. W, J. Alston, 


of Meeting in furtherance of the above named object will be held 








| And will be Addressed by 


_ U.S, Steam-Power Book and Job Printing Eatabliahment, Ledger Buildings, Third and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia 


An 1863 broadside recruiting poster for African-American 
soldiers following the Emancipation Proclamation. 
Frederick Douglass is listed as one of the main speakers 
for an upcoming recruiting event 


Source: Wiki / PD / CC 
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Nevertheless, by 1862 the conflict had 
developed into a total war where Confederate 
forces were winning notable offensives while 
thousands of slaves were reporting to Union 
Army posts. This included in Kansas where 
Senator James Lane first promoted using 
fugitive slaves in combat. He stated, “The 
effect of marching an army on the soil of any 
slave State will be to instil into the slaves a 
determined purpose to free themselves; and 
will crush everything that stands in the way of 
acquiring that freedom.” 

Lane recruited free African-Americans and 
former slaves into the 1st Kansas Colored 
Volunteer Infantry Regiment in August 1862. 
The 1st Kansas was a state unit rather than a 
federal regiment but it saw action in a skirmish 
at Island Mound, Missouri, on 29 October 
1862. During the engagement, approximately 
250 black soldiers fought off a numerically 
superior force of Confederate guerrillas. Lane 
used their success as proof that black troops 
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could fight courageously, which was verified by 
the regiment’s adjutant, “The men fought like 
tigers, each and every one of them.” 

The 1st Kansas would go on to fight with 
distinction until 1864, including at the Battle 
of Honey Springs in Oklahoma in July 1863. 
Major-General James G. Blunt praised the 
bravery of the black soldiers after the battle, 
“| never saw such fighting as was done by the 
Negro regiment. The question that Negroes 
will fight is settled; besides they make better 
soldiers in every respect than any troops | 
have ever had under my command.” 


“Firm antislavery principles” 

The ist Kansas Volunteers paved the way 

for the recruitment of black soldiers in the 
Union Army and their service was federally 
authorised. On 1 January 1863, President 
Lincoln issued the Emancipation Proclamation 
that freed the slaves in the Confederate 
States. It also significantly stated that black 
men would be officially “received into the 
armed services of the United States”. 

The task of forming the first official federal 
regiment of black soldiers was undertaken 
by John Andrew, the abolitionist governor of 
Massachusetts. Andrew requested white 
officers “of firm antislavery principles ... 
superior to a vulgar contempt for colour”. 
Captain Robert Gould Shaw, a member of 
a prominent Boston abolitionist family, was 
appointed to command the newly formed 54th 
Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry Regiment 
and was promoted to colonel. 

The majority of the regiment’s soldiers 
were free men from the North and recruiting 
offices were opened in the United States and 
even Canada. Such was the overwhelming 
number of volunteers that a second black 
infantry regiment — the 55th Massachusetts 


— was also formed. The 54th became active 

on 13 March 1863 and after their training 

the regiment received its colours on 28 May 
1863. Approximately 20,000 people came 

to see them march through Boston to begin 
campaigning but the soldiers were still suffering 
from discrimination. 

Black soldiers were paid less than their white 
counterparts and white citizens were sceptical 
about their fighting ability. The bravery of the 
1st Kansas Volunteers had not been well 
publicised while the New York Tribune reported 
the hostile attitudes towards the 54th, “Loyal 
whites have generally become willing that they 
should fight but the great majority have no faith 
that they will do so. Many hope they will prove 
cowards and sneaks — others greatly fear it.” 

Initially given manual labour duties, the 
54th were greeted by African-Americans and 
Northern abolitionist missionaries in South 
Carolina. They joined forces with a Union unit 
of freedmen called the 2nd South Carolina 
Volunteers but were exposed to the brutality 
of war on 23 June 1863 at Darien, Georgia. 
Shaw was ordered by the 2nd South Carolina’s 
commander to assist in burning the town. Shaw 
carried out the order but described the action 
to his wife as an “abominable a job as | ever 
had a share in”. He was particularly concerned 
that the burning would damage the reputation 
of black soldiers, particularly because of the 
mission of the 54th as a model regiment. 

Nevertheless, just a few weeks later the 
54th gained its first combat experience during 
a skirmish on 16 July 1863 with Confederate 
troops on James Island, South Carolina, 
during the Battle of Grimball’s Landing. They 
successfully halted a Confederate advance 
against the retreating 10th Connecticut 
Infantry Regiment, which allowed their 
comrades to withdraw more safely. At the 


Lieutenant Samuel K. Thompson and 
soldiers of C Company, 54th Massachusetts 
pose in front of a Rodman cannon at an 
earthwork fortification 
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The Robert Gould Shaw Memorial in Boston was unveiled in 1897 and was the first civic monument to commemorate 
the heroism of African-American soldiers. The sculptures are made of bronze and were funded by veteran survivors of 
the 54th Massachusetts 


cost of 43 casualties, the Confederates 
were pushed back and the action proved the 
54th’s ability to fight. Just two days later, 
the regiment found themselves facing their 
biggest test at Fort Wagner. 


“Not a man flinched” 

Located on Morris Island, South Carolina, Fort 
Wagner was part of the Confederacy’s defences 
of Charleston Harbor. An intimidating fortress 
consisting of 30-feet earth and sand-filled 
walls, Wagner was protected by 14 heavy 
artillery pieces that could fire on warships and 
attacking troops. In early 1863, the Union Navy 
tried to reduce Charleston’s defences before 
Brigadier-General Quincy Gillmore’s forces tried 
to capture Morris Island’s artillery batteries. 
Neither attacks succeeded while a brigade 
attack on Fort Wagner on 11 June also failed. 

On 18 July, Gillmore launched a second 
assault against the fort. This time he preceded 
his attack with sustained artillery and naval 
bombardments, which forced the 1,800-strong 
Confederate garrison of Fort Wagner into a 
bombproof shelter. The firing lasted until sunset 
until the 624 men of the 54th lined up on a 
beach to lead the Union vanguard in an infantry 
assault. Shaw had volunteered his men after 
Major-General George Strong offered him the 
dangerous assignment with the words, “You 
may lead the column. Your men, | know, are 
worn out but do as you choose.” 

Facing the 54th were the Confederates’ 14 
guns (including a Columbiad cannon that fired 
128-pound shells), a water-filled ditch, buried 
land mines and sharpened stakes as well as 
the garrison. The regiment would be followed 
by a Union force of over 4,000 men but the 
54th marched with bayonets fixed to within 
100 yards of the Confederate line. Shaw then 
ordered a charge and the regiment swept 


towards the fort under fire. Heavy casualties 
occurred immediately as Shaw led his men 
through the earthwork defences and up the 
slope towards the fort. 

As he got over the parapet at the top, Shaw 
waved his sword and shouted “Forward, 54th!” 
before he was fatally shot. His death did not 
deter his men who engaged in fierce hand- 
to-hand combat with the defenders on the 
barricades. One Confederate soldier recalled 
that he and the garrison were “maddened and 
infuriated at the sight of Negro troops” and the 
battle raged with no quarter given. 

Among the 54th troops fighting in the chaos 
was Sergeant-Major Lewis Henry Douglass, 
the eldest son of the famous abolitionist 
Frederick Douglass. Aged 22, Douglass 
managed to survive the carnage and vividly 
wrote to his fiancée Amelia Loguen two days 
later, “We charged that terrible battery on 
Morris Island ... and were repulsed with a loss 
of 300 killed and wounded. | escaped unhurt 
from amidst that perfect hail of shot and shell. 
It was terrible. 

“This regiment has established its 
reputation as a fighting regiment [and] not a 
man flinched, though it was a trying time. Men 
fell all around me. A shell would explode and 
clear a space of 20 feet, our men would close 
up again, but it was no use we had to retreat, 
which was a very hazardous undertaking. How 
| got out that fight alive | cannot tell.” 

Douglass’s testimony matched the grim 
statistics. The 54th had suffered 42 percent 
casualties in the assault, including 280-300 
men killed, wounded or missing. Although the 
54th were decimated and forced back they had 
captured the outer rifle pits that surrounded 
Fort Wagner. Other Union regiments replaced 
them in the fighting but they were unable to 
capture Fort Wagner. 
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WHAT 10 THE SLAVE 1S THE 
FOURTH OF JULY?” 


THE MOST FAMOUS AFRICAN-AMERICAN OF THE 
19TH CENTURY, FREDERICK DOUGLASS WAS A 
KEY FIGURE IN THE FORMATION OF THE S4TH 
MASSACHUSETTS INFANTRY REGIMENT 


yA al=)ae)(om (ctcle(s)me)maatmrslele)iid(elalic) mance) (=) palciale 
Frederick Douglass (1818-95) was one of the 
greatest orators of his time. Born into slavery 
in Maryland as the son of an enslaved woman 
and her master, Douglass escaped and wrote 
a bestselling autobiography in 1845. Noted for 
his powerful command of language, Douglass 
toured the northern United States, Britain 

FTaleM (ccd t= Alem com 8) ce) pale)tcm atime] ome) mm tals) 
abolition of slavery. Such was his international 
popularity that his British supporters bought 
his freedom in 1846. Douglass was a master 
of oratory and some of his many quotes 
include, “The white man’s happiness cannot 
be purchased by the black man’s misery,” and, 
“What to the slave is the Fourth of July?” 

Upon his return to America, Douglass 
cYolitsteMelaldpcirehUcla mele aarelcerelale mse] e) ele) acare 
women’s rights before turning his attention 
to the Civil War. He regarded the conflict’s 
ultimate aim to be the end of slavery and 
persistently petitioned Abraham Lincoln to 
eya teal dcciem)aarelarel rch d(elamelilemetlemcr-lareaselai tard 
of black regiments. Once this was achieved 
in 1863, Douglass recruited men to join the 
54th and 55th Massachusetts Regiments, 
including two of his sons. 

One of his recruiting lines cut to the heart 
about why African-Americans had to fight, “A 
WeelamUlalelsvaecl.(clameclaleme)e-PA-1ilhmer-laa(cie mela mie) g 
the perpetual enslavement of coloured men 
fore I tom (eyed (ere li hvareTalem(elecel Nace) mexe) (ell lacvemaatcie 
to help suppress it.” Hundreds of African- 
Americans answered Douglass's call but he 
knew that the Union victory in the Civil War 
would not create racial equality. He later 
remarked, “The work does not end with the 
abolition of slavery, but only begins.” 


The most photographed American of the 19th 
century, Douglass never smiled for the camera as 
he did not want to play into the racist caricature of 
a happy slave 
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“THE EMBLEM OF FREEDOM” 


SERGEANT WILLIAM 11. CARNEY BECAME THE 
EARLIEST AFRICAN-AMERICAN SOLDIER 10 
BE AWARDED THE MEDAL OF HONOR FOR HIS 
EXTREME COURAGE AT FORT WAGNER 


Born a slave in Virginia, William Carney (1840- 
1908) was secretly educated by a private 
school. His route to freedom is uncertain 

but he probably escaped slavery through the 
UT atelele-tceltlaremaccliigerclemrelilem ccl-meLe] (om cem cell 
his parents in Massachusetts. Carney initially 
joined a black militia unit called the Toussaint 
Guards in February 1863, which soon merged 
with the 54th Massachusetts Regiment. 
Within a month he was a sergeant and he 
fought with distinction at Fort Wagner. 

When the regiment’s standard-bearer fell 
with the American flag, Carney dropped his 
weapon and picked it up. He later recalled, 
“As quick as a thought | threw away my gun, 
seized the colours, and made my way to 
datcmalctoleMeymaitemee)[UlpaliMMmAllcctslehMmMuelllalel-te B 
Carney was seen “pressing his wound with 
one hand and with the other holding up the 
emblem of freedom’. 

Carney scrambled up the fort’s slope 
despite coming under a large amount of rifle 
and grenade fire and managed to fly the flag 
on the fort’s parapet. Despite being shot 
twice, Carney folded the flag and managed 
to take it back to safety. When he returned 
to Union lines he was still holding it and 
reportedly said, “Boys, | only did my duty; the 
old flag never touched the ground!” 

Carney was honourably discharged from 
the Union Army in June 1864 because of 
his injuries and settled in New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. On 23 March 1900 he was 
awarded the Medal of Honor for his courage 
at Fort Wagner by President Theodore 
Roosevelt. Twenty black soldiers had been 
awarded before him but Carney’s actions were 
the earliest acts of bravery by an African- 
American to be recognised with the medal. 


Source: PD/ Smithsonian 


Sergeant William H. Carney 
pictured with the American flag, c.1864 





A Union Army artillery battery conducts 
operations against Fort Wagner, c.1863 





Shaw and his fallen soldiers were then 
buried in a mass grave by the Confederate 
garrison with their commander contemptuously 
saying, “We have buried [Shaw] with his 
n*****s.” Although this was intended as an 
insult, Shaw’s father said that he was proud 
his son had been buried with his men. For 
Douglass, the fight was justified, “Remember 
if | die, | die in a good cause. | wish we had a 
hundred thousand coloured troops — we would 
put an end to this war.” 


“They have helped mankind” 

The assault on Fort Wagner was highly reported 
and immeasurably changed perceptions about 
black soldiers. An abolitionist pointedly asked, 
“Who asks now in doubt and derision ‘Will the 
Negro fight?’ The answer is spoken from the 
cannon’s mouth. It comes to us from those 
graves beneath Fort Wagner’s walls, which 
the American people will surely never forget.” 
Governor Andrew, who already knew the 
regiment’s worth, lavished praise on the 54th, 
“I know not where, in all of human history, to 
any given thousand men in arms, there has 
been committed a work at once so proud, so 
precious, so full of hope and glory.” 

Even Abraham Lincoln alluded to the 54th’s 
value in a public letter that defended General 
Ulysses S. Grant’s defence of black soldiers on 
26 August 1863. Addressing anti-emancipation, 
pro-Union Democrats, Lincoln wrote, “Some of 
the commanders of our armies in the field who 
have given us our most important successes 
[ie Grant] believe the emancipation policy, 
and the use of coloured troops, constitute the 
heaviest blow yet dealt to the rebellion. You say 
will not fight to free Negroes. Some of them 
seem willing to fight for you.” 

In this letter, which was read at a Union 
mass meeting in Springfield, Illinois, Lincoln 
concluded by reflecting on what the 54th’s 
moral stand would mean after a final Union 
victory, “There will be some black men who 
can remember that, with silent tongue, and 
clenched teeth, and steady eye, and well-poised 
bayonet, they have helped mankind on to this 
great consummation; while, | fear, there will be 
some white ones, unable to forget that, with 





The 1st Kansas Volunteers Regiment fight the first action 
of African-American soldiers during the Civil War at the 
Battle of Island Mound, 29 October 1862 


malignant heart, and deceitful speech, they 
have strove to hinder it.” 

The courage displayed by the 54th 
ultimately led to the creation of 166 black 
regiments in the Union Army. By the end of 
the war almost 180,000 African-Americans 
were serving as soldiers. This was ten 
percent of the army’s entire personnel and 
further 19,000 served in the Union Navy. 
Almost 40,000 of these men would die in the 
war, three-quarters of whom from infection 
and disease. However, 16 black soldiers were 
awarded the Medal of Honor and a further 80 
became commissioned officers. 

The 54th itself fought on, despite their 
depleted numbers, until the war’s end. This 
included the battles of Olustee, Honey Hill and 
Boykin’s Mill with the latter engagement being 
one of the last skirmishes of the conflict. The 
regiment was finally disbanded on 4 August 
1865, although it was reactivated in 2008 
where it now serves as a ceremonial unit in the 
Massachusetts National Guard. Although the 
United States continues to struggle with the 
toxic legacy of slavery today, the example set 
by the 54th Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry 
Regiment remains inspiring. To paraphrase 
Abraham Lincoln, this was a band of brave 
African-Americans who were truly dedicated to 
the proposition that all men are created equal. 
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Great Battles 


KONIGGRATZ._ 


The Prussians isolated, trapped and destroyed the army of the Austrian Empire, using a combination 
of new technologies and hastening the process of German unification 
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Austrian and Russian forces brutally crushed ““ONIGGRATZ WAS ONE OF achieve 
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descent, the defeat at 
Koniggratz ended his career 


GREAT BATTLES 


in an Austro-Prussian conflict. Prussia also 

had an ally in Italy, who wanted to end Austrian 
control of several northern Italian provinces, 
meaning the Austrians would be facing an enemy 
on two fronts and would necessarily need to 
divert some of her forces south. 


A pretext for war 

In early 1866 the issue of the status and 
governance of Schelwig-Holstein erupted. 
Austria brought the issue before the German 
Diet on 1 January, Prussia declared the 
Gastein Convention null and void and, on 7 
June invaded (Austrian controlled) Holstein. 
The German Diet voted nine to six to mobilise 
against Prussia on 14 June and Bismarck 
declared that the German Confederation was 
ended and both sides mobilised for war. 

The other German states were conflicted 
on which side to ally with. Several saw that 
they could not stand against Prussian arms 
but other autocratic rulers feared their own 
position if they did not side with Austria. Fear 
of Prussian expansion was also widespread. 
In the end the southern German states allied 
with Austria, including Hanover, Bavaria, 
Wurttemburg, Baden, but also Saxony and 
Hesse, and others. Prussia had allies in 
Oldenburg, Bruswick and both Macklenburg 
houses. Several states (including Liechtenstein 
and Luxembourg) remained neutral. 


Preparations and technologies 
The Second Schleswig War had shown that the 
military reforms in Prussia, undertaken since 
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“THE PRUSSIAN RAIL SYSTEM WAS MORE ADVANCED AND 
EXTENSIVE THAN THAT IN AUSTRIA AND THIS ALLOWED PRUSSIAN 
FORCES 10 MOBILISE, CONCENTRATE AND BE TRANSPORTED MUCH 


FASTER THAN THOSE IN AUSTRIA” 


1862 (and one of Bismarck’s first successes) 
had proved highly effective. These included 
the adoption of universal conscription (which 
made Prussia’s potential army much larger). 
Austria still used old conscription methods 
which meant the majority of her troops were 
poorly trained despite having a massive 
paper strength of ten corps of 83,000 men 
each. In reality she could only field 320,000 
men. Prussian conscripts by contrast were 
drilled to a much higher degree. Prussian 
divisions theoretically contained 15,000 men, 
700 cavalry and 24 guns each but actual 
numbers differed. Prussia, aided by a booming 
economy, also adopted the Dreyse needle gun, 
a breech-loading, bolt-action rifle capable of 
faster and more accurate fire than the older 
muzzle-loading Lorenz rifles of the Austrian 
army. Prussian troops could fire five rounds a 
minute, the Austrians could manage two. 

Austria was also still burdened with the 
costs of the Hungarian Revolution and its 
aftermath. Also, while Prussian reforms had 
been incredibly effective against the Danish, 
they had shown that her troops were superior 
to those of her then-allies, Austria. 
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Another important factor in the Austro- 
Prussian war was the use of railroads. The 
Prussian rail system was more advanced and 
extensive than that in Austria and this allowed 
Prussian forces to mobilise, concentrate and be 
transported much faster than those in Austria. 
The Prussian Chief of the General Staff, Helmuth 
von Moltke, assessed that Prussia’s five railway 
lines could concentrate almost 300,000 men in 
under four weeks whereas Austria’s single rail 
line would take almost twice the time to amass 
less men. In actuality the use of rail was not 
seamless, but it marked the way of the future. 


Invasion 
Moltke mobilised his forces on the Prussian 
border for an invasion of Bohemia through 
Saxony. This began on 16 June. The Saxons, 
allied with Austria, were defeated near 
Dresden and abandoned their own territory to 
concentrate their forces with the Austrians. The 
Austrians, meanwhile, had been amassing for a 
defensive strategy at Olmutz in Moravia in order 
to protect Vienna. Preliminary engagements 
were fought in the last days of June — an 
Austrian army defeated the Italians at Custoza, 
eT © 
The first Prussian Regiment > a 
of Guards storms Chlum in 


the course of this decisive 
Prussian victory 








and Hanover (unexpectedly) defeated a Prussian 
army at Langensalza, but surrendered two days 
later. Elements of the Prussian advance were 
met by Austrian forces, but these engagements 
were indecisive although the Austrians suffered 
heavy casualties. 

The Austrians had checked the Prussians 
at Trautenau (Trutnov), their only victory 
against Prussian forces during the war, but the 
Prussians were victorious at Gitschin (Jicin). 

The Austrians then moved to the fortress of 
Josefstadt (Josefov) and to defend the mountain 
passes into Bohemia. Marching against them 
were three Prussian armies: the First Army under 
the command of Moltke (although nominally 
commanded by King Wilhelm), Second Army 
(commanded by Crown Prince Frederick and 
Leonhard von Blumenthal) and the Elbe Army 
(commanded by Karl von Bittenfeld). 

Using modern telegraph communications to 
his advantage, Moltke was able to coordinate 
and concentrate his three separate forces 
with precision. He guessed that the Austrian 
commander, Ludwig von Benedek, would retreat 
to the Elbe River. Benedek was of Hungarian 
descent but unwaveringly loyal to the monarchy 
and had come to fame in suppressing the 
Hungarian Revolution in 1849 and then in the 
battles of the Second War of Italian Unification 
in 1859, especially at San Martino. He was 
old-fashioned and believed courage and valour 
were the soldier's most important tools on the 
battlefield. He also knew his limitations as a 
commander and this may have been the cause 
of his reticence on the battlefield. The preferred 


Austrian method was Sto8taktik (shock 
tactics), 1,000 man columns engaging 
with the enemy at close quarters. These 
tactics suited Benedek’s concept of war 
but were sadly outdated. 

The accuracy and rapid fire of the 
Prussian rifles would decimate the 
courageous advances of the Austrians, 
inflicting huge losses. 


Austrian backs to the wall 
Benedek knew from the losses inflicted 
in the opening engagements of the war 
that his army faced annihilation if he faced 
the Prussians en masse. He also realised 
his dispositions had been in error. On 30 June, 
he requested that the emperor, Franz Josepf |, 
make peace but this was refused. Benedeck 
took position on high ground between Sadowa 
and Konnigratz with the Elbe River at his rear. 
His position was sighted by the Prussians 
on the evening of 2 July and plans were made 
to attack the following morning. The Prussian 
Elbe and First armies were in position but 
communication with the Second Army, on 
the Prussian left flank, was broken and so 
old-fashioned dispatch riders were sent, 
reaching the Second Army at 4.00am on 3 July. 
Nonetheless, the Second Army immediately 
leapt into action and marched to close the trap 
on the Austrians later that day. 


Opening salvos 
The Austrians had a 
superior position 
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Prussian 
officers Otto 

von Bismarck and 
Helmuth von Moltke 
on the battlefield 


defended by artillery and defence works erected 
on high ground stretching from Problus (Probluz) 
to Chlum. They also outnumbered the two 
Prussian armies which initially opposed them; 
the Elbe army was 39,000 strong and the First 
Army had 85,000 men. The Austrians had 
215,000 men, with the army of Saxony on 
their left flank. In the rain, the Austrian 
artillery opened fire just before 
8.00am. The Austrians should 





Frederick Charles, Prince of 
Prussia, victor at Battle of 
Koniggratz in 1866 
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have had the edge in regard to artillery, with 
modern, breech-loading rifled artillery whereas 
the Prussians still used smooth bore, muzzle- 
loading cannons. Despite the greater accuracy 
and longer range of the Austrian artillery, this 
edge would not prove decisive. This opening 
artillery barrage pinned the Elbe Army under 
Bittenfeld in place and allowed the Saxons 
to withdraw. On the left flank of the Prussian 
centre, General Eduard von Fransecky advanced 
with the 7th Division into the Swiepwald Forest 
where he clashed with two Austrian Corps. 
Fransecky was tasked with clearing the 
Austrian centre and covering the Prussian right 
flank until the arrival of the Second Army. The 
First Army moved in support of Fransecky, 
capturing Sadowa and wading across the Bistritz 
(Bystrice) River. This advance was, however, 
halted by accurate Austrian artillery fire. All 
reserves were committed by midday but the 
Second Army had not yet arrived. 


A battle lost? 


Some commentators have argued that 
Benedek could have won the battle at the 
moment the Prussian First Army’s advance 
was halted if he had ordered a charge by 

his cavalry. Benedek had placed his cavalry 
behind both his guns and his infantry corps 
so it is unlikely he would have committed his 
cavalry to such a move. What is more, the 
Prussian 7th Division held the Swiepwald 

and were thus relatively immune to artillery 
fire and would discourage any cavalry charge 
since an Austrian cavalry charge into the 
Prussian centre would then have the Prussian 
7th Division on their right flank and perhaps 
even in their rear. The damp ground was also 
a factor to dissuade Benedek from ordering a 
cavalry charge. Up to now Benedek’s superior 
numbers and the greater range of his artillery 


kept the Prussians at bay and the battle was / 


going in his favour. ates 
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THE BATTLE OF KONIGGRATZ, 1866 


0 BEFORE THE BATTLE 

The Prussian Elbe Army and First Army make contact 
with the Austrians on 2 July. They prepare to attack the 
prepared Austrian defensive positions on 3 July and send 
word to the Second Army to join them with all haste. 


( PRUSSIAN DISPOSITIONS 

On the Prussian right, Moltke had the 
Elbe Army with 40,000 men in three divisions, 
between them and the First Army was the 
Prussian cavalry Corps. In the Prussian centre, 
the First Army had six divisions with 85,000 men. 
These faced the superior guns and prepared 
positions of the Austrians across the river Bistritz. 
The Prussian Second Army of 100,000 men in 
nine divisions was some 20 miles to the north. 









AL AUSTRIAN DISPOSITIONS 
Benedek divided his army into 
four groups - in the centre Ill and X Corps: 
44,000 men and 134 guns. On the left VIII 
Corps and the Saxons: 40,000 men and 
140 guns. On the right were Il and IV Corps 
with 55,000 men and 176 guns. Each flank 
was covered by a cavalry division. A reserve 
of | and Vil Corps, heavy cavalry and 
artillery consisted of 47,000 men, 11,435 
cavalry and 320 guns. 








0 THE PRUSSIANS ADVANCE 
At 8am the First Army advances 
to Sadowa and the Bistriz River. The 7th 
Division advances to Benatek. The Elbe 
Army advances to Nechanitz on the Bistriz 
River but is halted by Austrian artillery fire. 
The First Army crosses the Bistritz around 
Sadowa but is halted by Austrian artillery 
fire. The Prussian 7th Division takes the 
Swiepwald with 5,000 men. 





0 & AUSTRIAN ARTILLERY 

The Austrian Inspector- 
General of Artillery, Archduke 
Wilhelm, positioned his superior 
artillery excellently. They were on the 
high ground, had clear fields of fire, 
and could take advantage of their 
greater range. They would hold the 
majority of the Prussians at bay for 
most of the battle. 





C AUSTRIAN COUNTERATTACK 

By 10am, determined but futile attempts 
by separate Austrian Brigades try to retake the 
Swiepwald but are repulsed. A final bayonet charge 
by Pockh’s Brigade dislodges the Prussians who have 
committed all their reserves. Pockh’s position is hit 
in the flank by the first elements of the Second Army, 
quickly felling 2,000 men. Benedek does not follow 
up on Pockh’s initial success. 


PRUSSIAN 


ff SECOND ARMY GAINS GROUND 

By 2pm, Benedek is having difficulty in 
recalling his engaged Corps from the Austrian right. 
Their flank is now threatened by the Second Army. 
Withdrawal is eventually achieved but a general 
retreat follows. The Army of the Elbe and First Army 
begin to advance. The ist Guards Division breaks 
through the Austrian lines to Chlum. Threatened, the 
Austrian artillery is forced to withdraw. 
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0 4.00PM — AUSTRIANS WITHDRAW 
The Elbe Army takes Problus but is halted 

by a Saxon counterattack allowing the Austrian left 

to retreat. The Prussian First and Second armies 

advance. The Austrian line at Chlum is broken and 

the Austrians begin streaming from the field, crossing 

the Elbe. Valiant cavalry counterattacks and artillery 

fire hold off the pursuing Prussians to allow more 

Austrians to cross. 
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advancing columns of Austrians 
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Prussian.infantry.fire on the oa _" 


The infantry battle being waged in the 
Swiepwald also meant that the Austrians 
could not use their artillery for fear of hitting 
their own troops. What is more, Austrian 
troops were only committed to the fighting a 
brigade at a time which meant they could be 
defeated by the superior weapons, faster rate 
of fire, and better training of the Prussians. 

The 7th Division held off almost one- 
quarter of the Austrian strength because 
they were not attacked in strength. In this 
way, Benedek nullified his own advantages 
whilst his men charged into the teeth of the 
superiorities of the Prussians. 

At around 11.00am the Austrians began 
to manoeuvre to outflank the Prussian 7th 
Division on their right. Finally, an Austrian 
charge led by Colonel Pockh of the 4th Corps, 
commanding of a brigade consisting of two 
infantry regiments and a feldjager battalion, 
all but dislodged the Prussian 7th Division 
from the Swiepwald. Benedek, however, 
refused to order a charge against the pinned 
Frist and Elbe armies even though his 
commanders insisted he do so. If Benedek 
was waiting for a better moment we will never 
know, because the moment had passed and 
the battle had turned. 
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The arrival of the Second Army 
Pockh’s Brigade, flushed from their successful 
charge, had no time to savour their success. 
They were suddenly hit with devastating fire 
on their right flank as the advance units of the 
Prussian Second Army finally arrived on the 
field. Pockh himself was killed and the brigade 
was obliterated, 2,000 dead in minutes and 
barely a man unwounded. 

At the same time, the Prussian 8th Division 
strengthened the 7th and the Austrians, 
who had belatedly moved to outflank the 
Prussians on their right, now presented their 
own exposed right flank to the newly arriving 
Prussian Second Army. The bulk of the Second 
Army was not in position until approximately 
2.30pm but this was still a remarkable feat — 
marching more than 20 miles and having only 
received orders at 4.00am that morning. 


a 


The balance now shifted decisively. Crown 
Prince Frederick and the Second Army 
brought 100,000 fresh Prussian troops to 
the field and they now outnumbered the 
Austrians. What is more, the new troops had 
a vulnerable flank to attack and they lost no 
time in taking advantage. The Second Army 
attacked the Austrian right flank as they made 
more piecemeal attacks on the reinforced 
Swiepwald. The artillery of the Second Army 
could also fire on to the Austrian centre. The 
Prussian cavalry of the 1st Guards Division 
of the Second Army broke through to the 
Austrian artillery forcing it to withdraw. It 
could therefore no longer support any attacks 
being made by Austrian forces. Benedek was 
forced to order the general withdrawal of his 
forces at 3.00pm. The Austrians had already 
taken heavy casualties but the attacks of the 


“THEY WERE SUDDENLY HIT WITH DEVASTATING FIRE ON THEIR 
RIGHT FLANK AS THE ADVANCE UNITS OF THE PRUSSIAN SECOND 
ARMY FINALLY ARRIVED ON THE FIELD, POCKH HIMSELF WAS 
KILLED AND THE BRIGADE WAS OBLITERATED” 
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Second Army broke them. Units of the Second 
Army broke through the Austrian lines and 
took Chlum (which was in front of the Austrian 
line facing the Prussian 7th Division). The 
Austrians were now in complete disarray. 

The Elbe Army, held in place since the 
opening of the battle, now advanced and broke 
through the Saxons and the Austrian left flank, 
taking Problus. Wilhelm ordered an advance 
across the entire Prussian line. The advancing 
units reached Chlum just as the Austrians 
had finally forced the 1st Guards Division 
back into the town. The superior firepower of 
the advancing Prussians proved decisive and 
the Austrians were unable to stand before 
them. A series of cavalry charges and artillery 
repositioned in the rear allowed the retreating 
artillery and infantry to cross the Elbe, but 
these were conducted at a heavy price. 


The cost 

The Prussians had lost in total 9,000 men 
killed or wounded, most from artillery fire and 
successful counterattacks in the Swiepwald. 
The Austrians had lost 44,000 men killed or 
wounded with a further 22,000 captured (along 
with almost 200 cannons). Some accounts 
claim these high losses are exaggerated 
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The memorial at Chlum, scene 
of some of the heaviest fighting 
and where Prussian forces broke 
through the Austrian lines 


? 


and place the number of Austrians killed or 
wounded much lower at around 14,500, others 
that the 44,000 includes the prisoner tally. 


The aftermath 


The victorious Prussians did not pursue 
aggressively but continued to shadow the 
Austrians until the armistice on 22 July. 
Bismarck encouraged Wilhelm to make peace 
quickly so as not to cause acrimony towards 
Prussia amongst the other German states. 
Austria’s reputation and position within the 
German states was severely damaged, indeed 
the idea of a ‘Big Germany’ was essentially 
laid to rest — Austria was permanently 
excluded from German affairs. By contrast 
Prussia's position was enhanced and she 
absorbed several of Austria’s allies including 
Hanover, Hesse and Nassau. Schleswig- 
Holstein also became a province of Prussia. 
Saxony was not annexed but joined with 
Prussia the following year. Liechtenstein and 
Luxembourg became independent states. 
With Austria excluded, Prussia formed 
and led the North German Confederation, 
created in 1867 and incorporating all states 
north of the Main River. Prussia chose not to 
demand any Austrian territory and thus not 
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alienate the Austrian Empire entirely. Austria 
did surrender Venetia to France who then 
gifted it to the Kingdom of Italy. The remaining 
German states allied with Prussia in the (more 
decisive) Prussian victories which followed in 
the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1871. 

This opened the way for both German 
unification and the creation of the German 
Empire under Kaiser Wilhelm | (and with 
Otto von Bismarck as chancellor) in 1871. 

The humbled Austria meanwhile, quickly 
compromised with Hungary, forming the dual- 
monarchy Austria-Hungary in 1867. 
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Semen GREATEST WARSHIPS | 


From ancient ships powered only by human strength and 
endurance to the destructive modern craft decked with 
guns; aircraft and heavy guns, we take a look at the most 
_ Important and devastating vessels in maritime history. 









GREATEST WARSHIPS 


From ancient times fo the early modern era, navies 
relied on human strength and the elements but were 
no less vital to the great global conflicts of their time 





WARSHIPS IN THE AGE OF SAIL 


GREEK TRIREME 


The warship of ancient Greece as well as that of her 


WORDS MARC DESANTS greatest enemy, the Persian Empire 
The trireme (meaning ‘three-oared’) was a fast and sleek war 
he warships of the world Mediterranean navies. The Byzantine galley, powered by 170 rowers in three banks, with each man 
prior to the advent of dromon would be the ancestral model pulling a single oar. The full crew of a trireme stood at 200. 
steam power relied upon for Italian war galleys of the later Apart from the rowers there were the sailors, the captain (known 
either the wind or on Middles Ages. With the coming of as the trierarc) ten marines and four archers. Built from light 
the muscles of oarsmen bigger warships in the 16th century, wood, the trireme could achieve sprint speeds of around ten 
to power them forward. Within the such as the heavily armed carrack and knots per hour. 
relatively sheltered confines of the the galleon, both carrying quantities The trireme could be used in combat in two basic ways. She 
Mediterranean Sea, the war galley, of heavy cannons that the cramped could be aimed at another trireme, where its bow-mounted ram 
propelled by banks of rowers, was galley could not match — its heyday could then crunch through the opponent's timbers, causing it 
the arbiter of naval battles during the was over. to flood with seawater. The oarsmen would then ‘back water’ to 
ancient and medieval periods. The Naval commanders subsequently extract the trireme from the breach. Once that was done, it could 
invasion of Greece by the Persians struggled to find the right balance either ram the same ship again or go off in search of another 
was halted by the Greek triumph at between manoeuvrability and target to shatter to splinters. 
Salamis in 480 BCE, a fight between firepower. This would be decided A trierarch could also order a boarding action in which the 
hundreds of trireme galleys on both strongly in favour of the latter with armed infantry would climb over to an enemy ship and fight for 
sides. The trireme’s larger derivative, the arrival of ships such as Sovereign its possession. The Athenian Navy, supremely skilled at rowing, 
the quinquereme, was the workhorse Of The Seas, which was best used preferred to use their superior manoeuvrability to ram, and 
warship of both the Roman and as a gun carrier among others of largely tried to avoid boarding. 
Carthaginian fleets during the Punic its type, to fire heavy broadsides at The trireme did have some drawbacks. Her hull timbers 
Wars. Elsewhere, in East Asia, a rowed the enemy. The ship-of-the-line, able soaked up water, and that made her slow, meaning each 
warship, the turtle ship, would help to stand in the line of battle and night the crew would have to drag the waterlogged ship onto a 
save Korea from Japanese conquest both absorb and dish out massive beach to allow her dry out to regain speed. The waters of the 
in the last decade of the 16th century. punishment, became the capital ship Mediterranean were also infested with floating shipworm larvae. 
The war galley would also dominate of European fleets by the late 17th These would insert themselves into the timbers and weaken 
the naval wars of the Middle Ages, century and would dominate the seas them. Triremes had to be constantly inspected and coated with 


appearing in various guises in until the early 19th century. pitch to prevent the vessel from falling apart. 
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Vasa’s main battery 
consisted of 48 
demiculverins, cast 
from bronze, each 
hurling 24-pound 

shot. Many of these 
weapons would be 
raised by divers shortly 
after the sinking. 


VASA: SWEDEN S GLORIOUS, TRAGIC WARSHIP 


Built to help win control of the Baltic Sea by King Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, Vasa was 
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Vasa’s construction 
required timber cut 
from some 500 

Swedish oak trees. 
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Vasa was stabilised 

by 120 tons of ballast 
stones stored in its 
hold. Unfortunately, 
this weight was 
insufficient to keep it 
upright when the winds 
that doomed her blew. 
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dangerously top-heavy, and sank under wind gusts onthe day of her maiden voyage 


King Gustavus Adolphus was nicknamed ‘The 
Lion of the North’, and for good reason. A brilliant 
general, he would rescue the Protestant cause in 
Germany during the Thirty Years’ War at the head 
of his efficient and skilled army. 

It was also imperative for Gustavus that Sweden 
rule the Baltic Sea, and for that, he needed a 
bigger and better navy. In 1624, the king tasked 
two Dutch brothers, the experienced shipwrights 
Hendrik and Arendt Hybertszoon who operated 
the royal shipyard in Stockholm, to turn out new 
warships. One was soon taking shape on the 
building stocks, but the king then requested that 
Hendrik build an even larger vessel. 

Seeking to please the king, who wanted the new 
ship built immediately, Hendrik placed additional 
frames into, and lengthened the keel of, the 
smaller vessel already in progress, rather than 
of restarting and following a fresh design. As a 
consequence, Vasa would turn out to be narrower 
than she ought to have been, just 38 feet in beam 
(width), and she drew a mere 15.5 feet of water. 


Taken together with her voluminous sails, vaulting 
sterncastle, and weighty cannons, she was very 
top-heavy, and thus dangerously unstable. 

Vasa was to be an extraordinary warship, 
and certainly one that was, outwardly at least, 
fit for a king. The 1,210-ton, 156-foot vessel 
was topped by a canvas cloud of ten sails, set 
on three masts. Her armament was also 
impressively powerful, including a main battery 
of 48 bronze 24-pounder demiculverins. These 
were backed up by a substantial secondary 
battery of several lighter guns. 

Tragedy would soon befall Vasa, even though 


there had been hints of an impending catastrophe. 


A stability test showed that she was unstable, but 
the result was ignored. The king wanted his ship, 
and would accept no delay. 

On 10 August 1628, the day of its maiden 
voyage, Vasa was to make a short trip out of the 
harbour to nearby Vaxholm. Setting sail, it was 
rocked by wind gusts that caused her to roll so far 
to port (left) that water began to pour in through 
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The multitude of 
wooden sculptures 
covering Vasa 

were intended to 
showcase for viewers 
the greatness 

and glory of King 
Gustavus Adolphus. 





GREATEST WARSHIPS 
PERIOD ACTIVE: 1628 
ORIGIN COUNTRY / REGION: SWEDEN 
LENGTH: 106 FEET 
CREW: 446 


EFFECTIVE RANGE: UNLIMITED 

PRIMARY WEAPONS: 48 X 24-PDR BRONZE 
DEMICULVERINS 

SECONDARY WEAPONS: 8 X BRONZE 3-PDR GUNS; 2 
X 1-PDR GUNS; 6 X MORTARS 


her gunports. It took on more and more water, 
defying all attempts to stabilise it. Before long, 
scarcely outside the harbour, it had disappeared 
beneath the waves. Around 30 people died in the 
unmitigated disaster. 

At root, the ill-planned Vasa was too slender, 
and lacked sufficient ballast, to prevent her from 
calamitously heeling (leaning) in the wind. She 
would lie at the bottom for over 300 years, until 
she was raised in April 1961. She currently sits in 
the Vasa Museum in Stockholm. 
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GREATEST WARSHIPS 


PERIOD ACTIVE: 
1980-1593 

ORIGIN COUNTRY / REGION: 
PORTUGAL/SPAIN 

LENGTH: 

180 FEET 

EFFECTIVE RANGE: 
UNLIMITED 

PRIMARY WEAPON: 

48 GUNPOWDER CANNONS 
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HENRI GRACE A DIEU: 
FLAGSHIP OF HENRY VII 


This formidable Tudor Carrack was a heavily-armed 
Renaissance leviathan, but saw little action on account 
of the great expense required to operate if 


Originally intended to bear the name Henry Imperial, the massive, 
four-masted, 1,000-ton carrack instead entered King Henry VIII's 
‘Navy Royal’ in June 1514 as the Henri Grace a Dieu. The ship’s great 
size was matched by her tremendous cost, with over £8,700 devoted 
to her construction - a fortune in the period. 

It became the flagship of the royal fleet, and its armament was 
appropriately heavy. Henri Grace a Dieu mounted 16 iron cannons, 
four bronze cannons, and two further cannons that fired only stone 
shot, not iron balls. Lesser weapons included six bronze ‘falcons’ (a 
lighter form of gun) and 22 additional stone-firing breech-loaders. 

Rounding out Henri’s armament were 126 swivel guns, used 
to spray and splatter hostile boarders with small missiles. Any 
attackers lucky enough to survive these would then have had to 
contend with the 700 crewmen, who were armed to the teeth with 
arquebuses, bows, bills and spears. 

Despite its size and power, Henri Grace a Dieu saw rather little 
action. Though it would be rebuilt in 1539, it was very costly to 
operate, and so spent much of its time laid up to save money. 
Renamed Edward in 1547 upon the accession of Henry’s son and 
successor, Edward VI, it was thereafter usually laid up at Woolwich. 
Its end came in August 1553, due not to enemy weaponry, but to an 
accidental fire that erupted after it was taken out of mothballs and 
readied for active service. 








OPANISH GALLEON 


Symbol of Spanish might, the galleon was 
at the forefront of Spain's naval campaigns 
and ably protected its seaborne trade 


The galleon symbolises the vast Spanish Empire 
during its golden age in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Sprawling over several continents, 

the empire was knitted together by hundreds of 
galleons, traversing the seas between the mother 
country and her colonial possessions. 

The galleon appeared first in the early 
16th century. A sail-driven craft, with its high 
sides, soaring sterncastle and many heavy 
guns, it possessed a marked advantage in battle 
over lower and lighter war galleys. Fleets of 
galleons were used to escort convoys both to 
and from the Americas. 

The Spanish relied particularly on their excellent 
shipboard infantry to win naval fights. Galleons 
were nonetheless usually well-armed with cannons, 
typically carrying 30-40 bronze guns of varying 
sizes. Galleons formed the core of the Spanish 
fleet in the Armada campaign of 1588, including 
the Portuguese-built flagship, the Sao Martinho. 

They were still in use at the Battle of the 
Downs against the Dutch in 1639. After this, 
the galleon was superseded by the earliest 
examples of the ship-of-the-line, which relied 
mainly on their own shipborne artillery when in 
combat and fought in lines of battle. 


Px ym 
PERIOD ACTIVE: 1514-1553 An 
ORIGIN COUNTRY: ENGLAND | | 


LENGTH: 180 FEET 

EFFECTIVE RANGE: UNLIMITED 
CREW: 700 

PRIMARY WEAPONS: 16 X IRON CANNONS; FOUR BRONZE 
CANNONS; 2X STONE-FIRING CANNONS 

SECONDARY WEAPONS: 6 X BRONZE ‘FALCONS’; 22 X STONE- 
FIRING BREECH-LOADING GUNS; 126 SWIVEL GUNS 
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TURTLE SHIP 


The kobukson - the legendary Korean turtle ship - was | p00 crv: tt 
aheavily armed and well-protected warship built from fj LENGTH: 120 FEET 


resurrected plans to resist the Japanese invasion of Korea / EFFECTIVE RANGE: UNLIMITED 


In the dark summer of 1592, Korean fortunes were bleak. The CREW: 180 

navy had performed abysmally when a massive Japanese invasion PRIMARY WEAPON: 22 CANNONS 

fleet had arrived off Pusan. With most Korean ships sunk in the SECONDARY WEAPON: RAMMING ATTACK 
opening days, and Japanese samurai rampaging ashore, there ARMOUR: HEAVY WOODEN TIMBERS 
seemed little that could halt the conquest of Korea. 

Yi Sun-sin, admiral of Korea’s last remaining battlefleet, 
refused to give up. He mercilessly harried the marauding 
Japanese ships whose overconfident crews had turned to 
looting the countryside. At the forefront of his fightback 
was the kobukson, or ‘turtle ship’, for which Admiral Yi had 
found old plans and built. 

The turtle ships were never numerous, SSS S 
but Yi relied on them to lead his fleet 5 i 
into battle. Where Japanese ships were | 
high-sided and lumbering sailing vessels, | 
suited for boarding actions, the turtle 
ship was a low and manoeuvrable oared 
warship, to which sails could be fitted, 
that carried heavy guns. More, it could 
also deliver a deadly ramming attack be 
against an opponent. 

The top was entirely covered over, 
conferring protection from Japanese 
arquebus fire. Its curved roof, adorned 
with tall spikes, gave the ship its name. The turtle 
ship could get in among the enemy ships and unleash 
terrible damage, shooting them up with cannonballs and 
enormous iron-tipped arrows. By late 1592, Admiral Yi, 
with the aid of the handful of turtle ships in his fleet, had 
defeated every Japanese fleet, cut the Japanese supply 
lines, and stopped the invasion cold after winning the 
decisive Battle of Hansando. 
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GREATEST WARSHIPS 


REVOLUTIONARY & NAPOLEONIC 





Great warships of the 18th and 19th centuries established traditions that later defined the world's most 
powerful navies, and gave rise fo the reputations of legendary seafarers 
WORDS MICHAEL HASKEW 


aval power enabled nations to build, develop and 

defend empires, projecting military might across the 
globe during the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods. 
The fates of nations rested on the outcomes of great 
battles, and naval heroes set standards of dedication 
and conduct while serving on their decks. Early warship types gave way 
to swift, heavily armed frigates and majestic but menacing ships-of- 
the-line, mounting 100 or more guns. Nations, both preeminent and 
emerging, recognised naval might as the front line of deterrence and 
defence against invasion, as well as a source of tremendous prestige. 
Warship construction, seamanship, gunnery and firepower were 
substantially improved and increased in an era of global competition 
and expansion among the European powers. At the same time, former 
colonies asserted their own brand of nationalism on the high seas, and 
barbarous pirates plied their nefarious craft aboard warships that could 
take on almost any attempt to defend or apprehend these rogues of the 
seas. Warships of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic periods shaped 
the course of history, and the victors established new strategies and 
tactics that dominated the world’s oceans for years to come. 





The United States Navy oa 
frigate Constitution, the 

world’s oldest commissioned 

warship still afloat, ploughs 
ahead under full sail 
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USS CONSTITUTION 


Nicknamed ‘Old Ironsides’, the USS Constitution 
established the US Navy as a global power following 
Significant victories during the War of 1812 


Authorised for construction by the US Congress with the Naval Act of 
1794, USS Constitution was one of six heavy frigates that formed the core 
of the fledgling United States Navy. Constitution remains in active service 
today, the world’s oldest commissioned warship still afloat. Constitution 
welcomes thousands of visitors annually as a naval museum at the 
Charlestown Navy Yard in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Constructed in the Edmund Hartt shipyard in Boston’s North End, 
Constitution was launched in October 1797 and commissioned on 22 
July 1798. Although officially carrying 44 guns, the frigate sometimes 
mounted more than 50. During its early career, Constitution protected 
American merchant shipping during a dispute with France and fought the 
Barbary pirates along the coast of North Africa. 

During the War of 1812, Constitution earned lasting fame, defeating 
five British warships, the frigates Guerriere and Java, the schooner Pictou, 
and the sloops Cyane and Levant. During the battle with Guerriere, the 
British frigate’s shot appeared to bounce harmlessly off the sturdy oak 
hull of Constitution, and a sailor remarked, “Huzzah! Her sides are made 
of iron!” Since then, Constitution has also been known as ‘Old Ironsides’. 
More than two centuries after commissioning, USS Constitution remains 
an icon of the United States Navy. 


“USS CONSTITUTION WAS ONE OF SIX HEAVY 
FRIGATES THAT FORMED THE CORE OF THE 
FLEDGLING UNITED STATES NAVY" 
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1798 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
93 METRES (305 FEET) 
: MONTHS AT SEA; REPLENISHED IN 
ellie 


24X 32-POUND CARRONADES 


SOX 24-POUND CANNON; 1X 
18-POUND BOW CHASER 
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HMS VICTORY 


This ship stands tall in British Royal Navy tradition, symbolic of the courage of Admiral Horatio Nelson at Trafalgar 


With more than 240 years of continuous service, 
HMS Victory is the oldest active warship still in 
commission in the world. This first-rate ship-of- 
the-line, ordered in 1758 as one of a dozen new 
warships for the British Royal Navy, was laid 
down the following year, launched in 1765 and 
commissioned in 1778. Since 1922, HMS Victory 
has resided in drydock in Portsmouth, England, 
as a museum ship. 

Although the preservation of HMS Victory evolved 
over many years, some spent languishing in decay 
and decline, the great warship’s service to the 
British Empire continued to resonate with its people. 
The old warrior has come to embody the fighting 
spirit of the Royal Navy, even against difficult odds, 
and remains a symbol of national pride. 

During its long career in service, HMS Victory 
was present at the First and Second Battles of 
Ushant in 1778 and 1780, the siege of Gibraltar 
in 1782, and the 1797 Battle of Cape St Vincent. 
However, its greatest service was rendered during 
the pivotal Battle of Trafalgar, fought 21 October 
1805 against a combined French and Spanish fleet 
during the War of the Third Coalition. Flying the flag 
of Admiral Horatio Nelson, Victory led the 27-ship 


= % 


TIC FALAL OF | 
In the middle of the 
Battle of Trafalgar 
Admiral Horatio 
Nelson was mortally 
wounded on the 
quarterdeck of HMS 
Victory by a musket 
ball from a French 
sharpshooter. He was 
taken below and died 
three hours later. 












MAIN MAGAZINE 
The main magazine 
was perhaps the most 
vulnerable location 
aboard HMS Victory and 
other ships of the period. 
Large amounts of volatile 
gunpowder were stored 
there, and the risk of fire 
due to accident or enemy 
action was substantial. 


Royal Navy Squadron to triumph over 33 opposing 
warships off the coast of Cadiz in southwest Spain. 
From the decks of Victory, Nelson sent the famed 
signal to his command, “England expects that 
every man will do his duty.” Nelson sailed Victory 
into the teeth of the enemy, engaging as many as 
four adversaries at any given time. Victory duelled 
with the 74-gun Redoutable, the two warships 
locking masts in deadly embrace. Moments later, 
a sharpshooter’s ball fired from the French vessel’s 
mizzenmast struck Nelson, who fell mortally 
wounded. He died three hours later aboard HMS 
Victory, at the moment of supreme triumph. 
Heavily damaged and under tow by HMS 
Neptune, the battered flagship reached Gibraltar 
for repairs and carried the body of the fallen 
hero of Trafalgar back to England. At first, the 
Admiralty considered HMS Victory too old and 
damaged for a return to service as a first-rate 
warship, and it was relegated to second-rate. 
Major repairs began in 1814, and Victory served 
later as a troop and prison ship. A public outcry 
saved the great ship from being broken up 
in 1831, but still Victory laid derelict and its 
condition continued to deteriorate. 
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GREATEST WARSHIPS 


YEAR COMMISSIONED: 1778 

ORIGIN COUNTRY / REGION: BRITAIN 

LENGTH: 69.34 METRES (227 FEET, 6 INCHES) 
EFFECTIVE RANGE: MONTHS AT SEA; REPLENISHED 
IN VARIOUS PORTS 

CREW: 850 

PRIMARY WEAPONS: 104 GUNS; 30 X 32-POUNDER 
SECONDARY WEAPONS: 28 X 24-POUNDER; 42 X 
SHORT 12-POUNDER; 2 X MEDIUM 12-POUNDER; 2 X 
68-POUNDER CARRONADE 


Renewed preservation efforts in the early 
20th century again saved HMS Victory, and 
extensive restoration led to permanent display at 
Portsmouth, where the grand warship serves today 
as the flagship of the First Sea Lord. As a symbol 
of Royal Navy and national pride, HMS Victory 
receives 350,000 visitors annually. 


HMS Victory, a first-rate Royal Navy ship-of-the-line, 
fires a broadside at Trafalgar while serving as Admiral 
Nelson’s flagship 
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The Great Cabin occupies 
one quarter of the 

upper gun deck. HMS 
Victory often served as a 
flagship and the admiral 
commanding utilised the 
great cabin as living space, 
while the nearby Day Cabin 
served as his office. 


FLAILING 

The hull of HMS 
Victory was 
Sheathed in copper 
plating, a common 
practice during 

the period, to 
protect against 

the corrosive 
effects of saltwater 
and fouling from 
barnacles and 
other debris. 
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QUEEN ANNE'S REVENGE iitessoraetivac'ean ete aomesdestext 


Although its origin remains the subject infamous Pirate Edward Teach, famously known year, Queen Anne’s Revenge was grounded, 
of controversy, Queen Anne’s Revenge is as Blackbeard, captured the ship. Renamed, perhaps intentionally, while entering Beaufort 
believed to have been of English construction pressed into service as Blackbeard’s flagship Inlet, North Carolina. Blackbeard soon met 
and to have served under French command and carrying 40 or more guns, Queen Anne’s his death fighting a contingent of troops 

as a naval frigate, merchant vessel and slave Revenge terrorised the Caribbean, and the pirate sent to apprehend him. The wreck of the 

ship named La Concorde between 1710 blockaded the city of Charleston, South Carolina, abandoned Queen Anne’s Revenge was 

and 1717. In September of that year, the in May 1718, demanding ransom. In June of that discovered in 1996. 


The brief career of Queen 

ee ree be Anne’s Revenge as Blackbeard’s 
\ flagship ended on a sandbar at 
Beaufort Inlet, North Carolina. 
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YEAR COMMISSIONED: 1710 
} ORIGIN COUNTRY: GREAT BRITAIN 
LENGTH: 31.4 METRES (103 FEET) CREW: 160 
fe EFFECTIVE RANGE (APPROX): MONTHS AT SEA: 
SS  .\a Jb! 7/3] ‘REPLENISHED VIA PRIZES AND VARIOUS PORTS 
ee Se Ze PRIMARY WEAPON: 24X ENGLISH 6-POUNDER; 3X 
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Dns SWEDISH 6-POUNDER (RECOVERED) 
pe SECONDARY WEAPON: 


AX ENGLISH 4-POUNDER; 19 SWEDISH 1-POUNDER; 
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21 ENGLISH HALF-POUNDER (RECOVERED) 


This painting by artist Clarkson Frederick 
Stanfield depicts the capture of the Spanish 
frigate El Gamo by HMS Speedy 


This 14-gun brig became famous under the command of , ea 


. j ? _ 
Lord Cochrane, one of history's legendary naval leaders it 
The 14-gun brig HMS Speedy, laid down in June 1781 and commissioned a 
two years later, became well known for defying long odds in naval actions . ; ie 
against larger warships, including French and Spanish frigates and rr . " ’ —— 


privateers. It was captured by a superior French squadron in 1794, but 
soon retaken and returned to Royal Navy service. Its last captain, Thomas 
Cochrane, 10th Earl of Dunford, was the most successful, capturing the . or 
32-gun Spanish frigate El Gamo on 6 May 1801. Napoleon referred to 
the daring Cochrane as the Sea Wolf. Captured again by the French, 

HMS Speedy was given to the Papal States, renamed Sao Paolo, and 
served until 1806. Author Patrick O’Brian incorporated some of Dunford’s 
exploits in his novel Master and Commander, which later became a major 
motion picture starring Russell Crowe. 












GREATEST WARSHIPS 


YEAR COMMISSIONED: 1783 
ORIGIN COUNTRY / REGION: GREAT BRITAIN 


LENGTH: 23.9 METRES (78 FEET, 3 INCHES) 
EFFECTIVE RANGE: MONTHS AT SEA; 
| REPLENISHED IN VARIOUS PORTS CREW: 90 
| PRIMARY WEAPON: 14X 4-POUNDER 
SECONDARY WEAPONS: 12X HALF-POUNDER 
SWIVEL GUNS 
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LORIENT 


The flagship of the French fleet at the Battle of the Nile, UOrient 
sank affer a spectacular explosion of her magazine 


An imposing warship of the French Océan class, L’Orient mounted 120 
guns and was capable of firing a devastating broadside. Laid down at 
Toulon in May 1790, the ship-of-the-line was originally named Dauphin 
Royal. With the ascent of the First Republic, its name was changed to 
Sans-Culotte. Ultimately, it became LOrient. 

Sailing as Sans-Culotte, the warship covered the rear of the French 
fleet at the Battle of Genoa in March 1795, exchanging fire with the 


British 74-gun warships Egmont and Bedford. Three years later, LOrient 
became the flagship of the French fleet with Admiral Francois-Paul 
Brueys d’Aigalliers aboard, charged with transporting Napoleon’s 
expeditionary force to Egypt. As the French ships sailed from Toulon to 
Alexandria, the British fleet gave chase. 

After landing Napoleon's army, the French faced the Royal Navy 
contingent, under Admiral Horatio Nelson, on 1 August 1798 in the 
Battle of the Nile, the climax of a three-month campaign. Nelson boldly 
attacked and thoroughly defeated the French. The battered LOrient 
was destroyed with the tremendous explosion of its ammunition stores. 
More than 1,000 French sailors were killed. The event became a public 
sensation, memorialised in numerous works of art. Nelson was presented 
with a hand-carved coffin made from the main mast of LOrient. His body 
was interred within it after his death at the Battle of Trafalgar. 


ting of the Battle of the Nile by 
d, LOrient erupts in flames 
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GREATEST WARSHIPS 


VER) 
FRANGE CREW: 1,079 
65.18 METRES (213.8 FEET) 
MONTHS AT SEA; 
REPLENISHED IN VARIOUS PORTS 
32X 36-POUNDER 
JAX 
24-POUNDER; 34X 12-POUNDER; 
8X 8-POUNDER; 6X 36-POUNDER 
CARRONADES 
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LATE 13TH GENTURY & WWI 


The advances of the industrial revolution change the face of naval warfare, with heavier, sturdier 
and more powerful ships launched into the battlefield 


WORDS MARC DESANTIS 


vessels would not have looked all that different 
from their purely sail-driven predecessors — but 
for the smoke emerging from their stacks. This 
changed with the appearance of the French 
Gloire and then its British counterpart, HMS 
Warrior (now docked at Portsmouth, UK). 
Steam power also made it possible for 
ships to be fitted with heavy iron plates for 
armour. These ‘ironclads’, as the ships were 
known, quickly proved themselves superior 
to all-wooden warships. During the American 





he 19th century witnessed a 
dramatic change in naval warfare. 
Whereas navies previously had 
been dominated by ships that 
relied upon the wind or oars for 
movement, the advent of a new technology, 
steam, made it possible to manoeuvre 
regardless of the wind, and faster than any 
human crew might row. 
The first steam engines were built into 
old-style sailing ships, and outwardly, these 


Civil War, the Confederate CSS Virginia ruined 
wooden Union vessels until it was met by the 
USS Monitor, another ironclad. 

In the early 20th century, it had become 
clear to forward-thinking naval officers that a 
brand-new type of battleship was necessary, 
one that had a main armament of all-big guns. 
Designs were being floated in various countries, 
but it was the Royal Navy that deployed the first 
all-big gun battleship in 1906, with the launch 
of HMS Dreadnought. 


USS Monitor doing battle with 
CSS Virginia off Hampton 
Roads, 9 March 1862 
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Source: Wiki / Morgan Riley 


USS MONITOR 


This Civil War-era vessel participated in the 
world’s first fight between ironclad warships. 
Naval warfare would never be the same 


By late 1861, news had reached the Union's high 
command that the secessionist Confederacy, a 
coalition of southern states, was rebuilding the 
captured steam-powered USS Merrimack as an 
ironclad warship. Rechristened CSS Virginia, with 

its wooden hull now affixed with iron plates, it tore 
through several unarmoured blockading Union ships 
soon after it went to sea in early 1862. If not stopped, 
the Northern blockade of Southern ports would come 
to a rapid end, and the breakaway Confederacy would 
be able to export cotton and import weapons to 
continue the struggle with the north. 

By the time CSS Virginia had steamed into the 
conflict, the US Navy had already deployed a counter 
to the rampaging Confederate ironclad. Dubbed USS 
Monitor, this ship was the conception of Swedish 
designer John Ericsson. 

Monitor was an ungainly little ship, rising less than 
a foot-and-a-half above the waves, with armament 


consisting of two 11-inch smoothbore cannons 
mounted in a single round, revolving turret. For 
protection, Monitor wore five inches of iron armour 
over a two-foot thickness of oak. On its turret, the 
armour plate increased to eight inches, also backed 
by wood. It had no masts, relying entirely on its 
steam engine for propulsion, and its speed was very 
limited - a mere six knots. 

Crewed exclusively by volunteers, Monitor headed 
south from its construction site in Brooklyn, New 
York, to Virginia to meet its opponent. On 9 March, 
in the waters of Hampton Roads, the two ships 
met, conducting the first battle between ironclad 
warships. Each ship hit the other many times - 
Monitor alone suffered no fewer than 23 hits - but 
neither could inflict mortal damage on the other. The 
Union declared the duel a triumph, as the danger 
posed by Virginia to the North’s blockade had been 
dispelled. Though neither ship was sunk, there 
was one casualty of the fight at Hampton Roads: 
all-wooden warships had been demonstrated to be 
outclassed by ironclads, which now ruled the waves. 

Monitor’s seaworthiness, always suspect on 
account of its extremely limited freeboard, was to be 
its undoing. It sank not long after its encounter with 
the Virginia, succumbing not to enemy fire, but to a 
storm off Cape Hatteras on 31 December 1862. 


GREATEST WARSHIPS 


YEAR COMMISSIONED: 1862 
ORIGIN COUNTRY : UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 

LENGTH: 179 FEET 

EFFECTIVE RANGE: 174 MILES 
ENGINE: 1 VIBRATING-LEVER STEAM 
ENGINE; 2 FIRE TUBE BOILERS 
CREW: 49 

ARMOUR: 5 INCHES OF IRON PLATE 
OVER TWO FEET OF WOOD (HULL); 8 
INCHES OF IRON OVER WOOD 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 2X TI-INCH 
DAHLGREN SMOOTHBORE CANNONS 
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HMS DREADNOUGHT 


This vessel rendered all other battleships obsolete overnight when it appeared in 1906, sparking an 


international naval arms race. All battleships made in its image that came afterward were known as ‘dreadnoughts’ 


Few ships can claim to have had as great or as 
immediate an impact as HMS Dreadnought. A truly 
revolutionary design, the Royal Navy battleship 
made all earlier battleships obsolete as soon as it 
was launched in December 1906. The name itself 
became a byword for all ships built in its image, 
dreadnought, and all prior vessels were to be 
known henceforth by the term pre-dreadnought. 

What made Dreadnought different was largely 
its armament. Whereas battleships built during 
the latter 19th century had acquired a welter of 
guns of multiple calibres with differing ranges, 
Dreadnought was equipped with a homogeneous 
main battery of ten 12-inch cannons set in five 
twin turrets. This was 2.5-times as many heavy 
guns as was ordinarily found in a pre-dreadnought 
battleship, and they fired heavier shells over much 
longer ranges as well. 

HMS Dreadnought incorporated numerous 
advances in naval technology that had come 
about, particularly in the areas of fire control 
and propulsion. Fire control was state of the art, 
meaning it was more likely to hit what it shot at 
than were older vessels. Its use of a single calibre 
of fewer, but bigger, guns made spotting the fall of 


POWERPLANT 


Dreadnought was 
pushed through 
the waves by two 
Parsons steam 
turbines, turning 
four propellers. 
Steam was fed to 
the turbines by 18 
Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers. 


With its heavy 
main armament, 
thick armour, 

and high speed, 
HMS Dreadnought 
revolutionised 
naval warfare 


shot easier, and thereby improved accuracy. The 

ship’s speed was superior too. Its modern steam 

turbines could drive the 18,000-ton battlewagon 

at speeds 21 knots per hour. Its armour was very 
thick also, with a 11-inch belt of steel protecting 

it at the waterline. 

The man most responsible for the creation of 
Dreadnought was First Sea Lord Admiral Sir John 
‘Jacky’ Fisher. Convinced by the Director of Naval 
Construction, Sir Philip Watts, that the Royal Navy 
had to act first or be overtaken by foreign navies, 
such as Japan and the United States, Fisher 
approved Watts’s plan for an innovative new kind 
of battleship. Dreadnought was constructed in only 
14 months, and in great secrecy. 

The new warship was so much better than 
what had existed beforehand, but this did not 
come without its drawbacks. It not only rendered 
all foreign battleships obsolete, the Royal Navy’s 
battleships were now out of date. Britain now 
had the largest fleet of old-fashioned warships in 
the world. 

Thus, the calculus of naval power, measured 
in absolute numbers of dreadnought-style 
battleships, had been reset to nil. At this very 


DREYER FIRE 
CONTROL TABLE 


Dreadnought’s gunnery 
was computed using 
the Dreyer Fire Control 
Table Mark Ill. The 
device calculated 
range, bearing, and 
deflection, and these 
figures were then given 
to the turrets for aiming 
its big guns. 


GUN TURRET 


Dreadnought 
mounted its ten 12- 
inch cannons in five 
twin turrets, with 
one turret near the 
bow, one on either 
side of the ship, and 
two facing astern. 













GREATEST WARSHIPS 
1906-1913 


BRITAIN 
ud] FEET 
GE: 6,620 NAUTICAL MILES 
2 STEAM TURBINES; 18 BOILERS 
B00 
TINCHES 
10 X 12-INCH CANNONS IN FIVE 
TURRETS 


: 27 X3-INCH GUNS; 5 X18 
INCH TORPEDO TUBES 


time, Britain was being challenged for naval 
mastery by Imperial Germany, and it was 
possible that it might now outbuild Britain. 

Britain therefore had to rebuild its own fleet 
from scratch. It did so, at vast expense, always 
keeping ahead of Germany’s shipbuilding efforts in 
the naval arms race that followed. 

By the time the First World War erupted in 
1914, the Royal Navy had a comfortable lead over 
Germany in numbers of dreadnoughts. 


12-INCH BL MARK X GUN 
The 45 calibre Mark X could 
hurl a 12-inch diameter 
shell over 18,600 yards at 
2,/00 feet per second ata 
rate of fire of around one 
Shell every minute. 


“TNOT ONLY 
RENDERED 
ALL FOREIGN 
BATTLESHIPS 
OBSOLETE, THE 

ROVAL NAVY'S 
BATTLESHIPS WERE 
NOW OUT OF DATE” 


© Alamy 
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For centuries, naval warfare had been 
dominated by wooden ships-of-the-line 
beholden only to the wind for motive power. 
Technology continued its inexorable advance, 
and by the early 19th century, the steam 
engine had made it possible to move a ship 
without regard to the wind, and also carry 
heavy armour. In November 1859, the logical 
consequence of these developments, Gloire, 
the world’s first oceangoing ironclad warship, 
was launched at Toulon for the French Navy. 

Equipped with a steam engine and eight 
boilers, the 5,630-ton Gloire was capable 
of reaching 13 knots. Like sailing warships 
before it, Gloire’s hull was made of wood, but 
its timbers were covered in iron plates for 
protection. This armour rendered it practically 
impervious to the typical naval weapons 
of the day, and made unprotected ships 
obsolete at a stroke. 

Despite its revolutionary nature, Gloire 
nonetheless bore a strong resemblance to 
earlier ships. It still carried sails, on three 
tall masts, in case it ran out of fuel, and its 
weapons, 36 rifled muzzle-loading guns, 
were arrayed to fire broadside, just like those 
on the all-wooden ships-of-the-line of old. 


GLOIRE 


France's Gloire, the world’s first oceangoing ironclad warship, 
made unarmoured warships obsolete overnight and worked to 
fouch off a naval arms race among the European powers 


GREATEST WARSHIPS 


PERIOD ACTIVE: 
1859-1879 

ORIGIN COUNTRY: FRANCE 
LENGTH: 255 FEET 

ENGINE: 2,500 INDICATED 
HORSEPOWER SINGLE- 
SHAFT STEAM ENGINE AND 
EIGHT BOILERS 

CREW: 570 

ARMOUR: 4.3-4.7 INCHES 
OF IRON PLATE OVER 24 
INCHES OF WOOD BACKING 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 36 X 
6.4 INCH RIFLED MUZZLE 
LOADING GUNS 


SO we ee oe " 

oe ee - ag i 

= a Gloire, a steam-powered 
broadside ironclad, 


tt eet mss = 
= ea eat, eee revolutionised naval warfare 


UEEN ELIZABETH-CLASS : 


The five Queen Elizabeth-class super-dreadnoughts were the best battleships of the First World 
War. Subsequent postwar upgrades allowed them to remain potent warships in the Second 





The super-dreadnought, a bigger, faster, and more 
powerful version of the already impressive dreadnought, 
was intended to allow the Royal Navy to maintain its 
qualitative edge over its rivals. The Queen Elizabeth- 
class, arriving in 1914, was the ultimate expression 

of the super-dreadnought, being an ideal blend of a 
battleship’s most important characteristics: firepower, 
protection, and speed. Packing a hugely powerful main 
armament of eight 15-inch guns into four twin turrets, 
each ship was protected by 14 inches of armour. The 
five ships of the class: Queen Elizabeth, Warspite, 
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ORIGIN COUNTRY / REGION: BRITAIN 

LENGTH: 646 FEET CREW: 950 

EFFECTIVE RANGE: 4,000 NAUTICAL MILES 
ENGINE: 2 SETS OF STEAM TURBINES; 24 WATER 
TUBE BOILERS 

ARMOUR: 14 INCHES (WATERLINE BELT) 
PRIMARY WEAPON: 8 X 15-INCH CANNONS IN 
FOUR TWIN TURRETS 

SECONDARY WEAPONS: 14 X 6-INCH GUNS; 2 X 


3-INCH ANTI-AIRGRAFT GUNS; 4 X3-POUNDER 
SALUTING GUNS; 4 X 21-INCH TORPEDO TUBES 


80 


Valiant, Barham, and Malaya were so swift - capable of up 
to 25 knots - that they were considered ‘fast battleships’, 
able to range far ahead of the main battlefleet to find and fix 
the enemy while slower warships caught up. All five would 
serve ably with the Royal Navy during WWI. 

After World War I, the Queen Elizabeths underwent 
extensive modifications that enabled them to keep pace 
with newer warships. Armour protection was enhanced, 
and accommodations were made for the launch 
mechanisms for spotter aircraft. To defend against the 
increasing threat from the air, the vessel’s anti-aircraft 
armament was increased. Above all, it was its heavy 
calibre cannons that enabled it to remain a force to be 
reckoned with during the Second World War. 


Super-dreadnought HMS Queen Elizabeth 
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GERMAN TYPE UB III U-BOAT 


U-boats were the terrors of the seas during the First World War 


With Britain ruling the waves in the 19th century, other 
powers sought means to defeat its mighty fleet of 
battleships. The submarine offered a lesser power the 
means to challenge a nation with a more potent surface 
fleet indirectly, and Imperial Germany, playing catch-up with 
Britain at sea, was an enthusiastic adopter of submarines. 
With its High Seas Fleet bottled up in the North Sea by 


the Royal Navy’s larger Grand Fleet, and its ports blockaded, 


Germany relied on its U-boats (from Unterseeboots, in 
German) to take the war to the Allies. Prowling U-boats 
would sink thousands of merchantmen carrying supplies 
across the Atlantic to Britain. 


German U-boat U-21, under the 
command of Kapitan-Leutnant 
Hersing, sinking the Linda 
Blanche in 1915 





Germany’s ruthless submarine warfare eventually brought 
the United States into the war on behalf of the Allies - a 
disastrous blow to German fortunes. 

The 516-ton Type UB Ill was the most widely produced 
U-boat of World War I, with 89 vessels constructed. A tubular 
inner pressure hull, inhabited by a crew of 34, was set inside 
the larger outer hull. 

Ten 50-centimetre torpedo tubes, one facing aft, provided 
the main offensive punch. A single 8.8cm gun was affixed 
to the deck to deal with targets that didn’t require the 
expenditure of an expensive torpedo. A Type UB III could 
achieve 14 knots on the surface and 8 knots below. 
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GREATEST WARSHIPS 


PERIOD ACTIVE: 1917 - 1918 
ORIGIN COUNTRY: GERMANY 
LENGTH: 69 METERS 
EFFECTIVE RANGE (APPROX): 
8,000 NAUTICAL MILES 
ENGINE: 2X DIESEL ENGINES; 
BATTERY-POWERED ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 

CREW: 34 

PRIMARY WEAPON: 10 X 50 GM 
TORPEDO TUBES 

SECONDARY WEAPON: 1X 8.8 
CM DECK GUN 


“THE SUBMARINE OFFERED A LESSER 
POWER THE MEANS 10 CHALLENGE 
A NATION WITH A MORE POTENT 
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GREATEST WARSHIPS 


HMs HOOD 


Pride of the Royal Navy, this battlecruiser sank following a 
devastating explosion in combat with the 
German battleship Bismarck 


During the interwar period, HMS On 24 May 1941, Hood, in 
Hood was the only battlecruiser company with the battleship HMS 
completed of four planned in the Prince of Wales, engaged the 
Admiral-class, and was hugely German battleship Bismarck and 
important to the British fleet. Laid the heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen 
down in September 1916 and in the Battle of the Denmark 





launched on 22 August 1918, Strait. Struck by several German 


Naval Dower played a significant role in the ne se tenet erage ; ete a ieee acme a 
greatest armed conflict in world NistOry, EVEN AS || warship inthe wort, displacing in three minutes and claiming 
the preeminence of the battleship gave way to the over 42,000 long tons, with main _the lives of 1,415 officers and 


armament of eight 15-inch guns. sailors. Only three men survived 


might of the aircraft carrier During the interwar years, Hood the single worst disaster suffered 


participated in numerous cruises to __ by the Royal Navy in 400 years, 





WORDS MICHAEL HASKEW ‘show the flag’ and circumnavigated a tremendous blow to British 
the globe in 1923-24. With the prestige and morale. 

orld War II provided the ultimate test of the future outbreak of World War Il, Hood The cause of the explosion, 
of naval power. While the aircraft carrier reached served as flagship of Force Hinthe |= sometimes attributed to a design 
maturity, projecting the strength of combat aircraft Mediterranean and participated in flaw or the sacrifice of substantial 
across the broad expanses of the world’s oceans the bombardment of the French armour protection for speed, is 
and asserting that no surface ship was impervious Fleet at Mers-el-Kebir. still debated. 

to attack from above, the era of the great battleship was emphatically 

eclipsed. This conflict saw the last actions between these behemoths. Hood's loss during her ¥ 

ee Te ; - engagement with the ae if 
During World War Il, Allied aircraft carriers decided the fate of nations Bee, li 
i German battleship — aay 

on the high seas, particularly in the Pacific. The carrier led the fight for Bismarck on 24 May Ww 

air Supremacy across the world and brought aircraft to the support of 1941. HMS Prince 

invasions of numerous Japanese-held islands. During the Battle of the of Wales is in.the 

Atlantic, carrier-based aircraft complemented the efforts of surface fore EPOURE 


ships, hunting and killing German U-boats that threatened vital shipping 
lanes. By the end of World War II, modern navies had found new 
direction. With the aircraft carrier ascendant, nuclear power and the jet 
engine on the horizon, and continuing demand to ‘show the flag’, the 
significance of 20th century naval power was greatly enhanced. 


“HOOD WAS DESTROYED IN A CATASTROPHIC 
EXPLOSION, SINKING IN THREE MINUTES 

AND CLAIMING THE LIVES OF 1,415 ro, 
OFFICERS AND SAILORS” sero 


| 262.3 METRES (B60 FEET, 7 INCHES) 
icici || hs 9870 RET NAUTICAL MILES 
Ai eee ella | : au GEARED STEAM TURBINES 
A 
38MM-3BIMM (15-12 INCHES) 
8X 15-INCH GUNS 
12 5.5-INCH 

GUNS: 4X 4-INCH GUNS: VARIOUS GUNS 
OF SMALLER CALIBRE 





Source: Wiki / US Navy 
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Source: Wiki / Allan C. Green & Adam Cuerden 
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The flight deck of USS 
Enterprise and other 
aircraft carriers of the US 
Navy during World War II 
were constructed of wood, 
allowing the warship to 
carry a larger complement 
of planes and reducing 
overall weight. 





USS ENTER 





PRISE 


(CV-6) 


Command and control 

of USS Enterprise was 
carried out on the bridge, 
located forward in the 
island. Officers typically 
gathered on the bridge to 
conduct operations and 
observe activities on the 
flight deck and beyond. 


The largest anti-aircraft 
weapons aboard USS 
Enterprise were the 
5-inch/38 calibre guns 


The USS Enterprise compiled an amazing combat record during World War ll in the Pacific 


The audacious sign made by sailors aboard 
the combat-scarred aircraft carrier said it all, 
“Enterprise vs Japan.” 

Indeed, in the autumn of 1942, following the 
sinking of the carrier USS Hornet at the Battle of 
the Santa Cruz Islands, the damaged Enterprise 
was the only combat-ready US Navy aircraft carrier 
available to counter the Japanese threat in the 
South Pacific. World War Il in the Pacific was less 


= ~~ “Kiapanese bomb 
expledes on the 

~ flight deck of USS 
Enterprise during 

the Battle of the 

Eastern Solomons 


Wiki / US Navy 





Ss 


than a year old, and the success of the effort to 
stem Japanese expansion rested with the Marines 
and army troops who would eventually take the 
island of Guadalcanal, couple with the ability of the 
US Navy to effectively fight the enemy at sea. 

American losses were grievous, and so were 
those of the Japanese. Still, for a time Enterprise 
was quite simply the fighting ship that held the 
line. Already, Enterprise had proven itself in 
combat, and its veteran crew had earned the 
admiration of its navy comrades and the grudging 
respect of the enemy. No fewer than three 
times, Japanese propagandists had asserted 
that Enterprise had been sunk. When word of 
the misinformation reached the Americans, they 
dubbed the carrier ‘Grey Ghost’. 

Laid down in July 1934 and launched on 3 
October 1936, Enterprise was the second carrier 
of the Yorktown-class, constructed in the Virginia 
yards of Newport News Shipbuiding. During World 
War Il, Enterprise participated in more major 
engagements than any other warship of the US 
Navy, earning 20 battle stars and becoming the 
most decorated ship in the navy’s history. Its 


mounted adjacent to the 
aircraft carrier’s flight deck. 
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Like other aircraft carriers, 
USS Enterprise utilised 
elevators to transport combat 
aircraft from the hangar 

deck to the flight deck in 
preparation for launch. The 
Yorktown-class carriers had 
three elevators installed to 
facilitate operations. 














Sane 





Source: Wiki / US Navy 


GREATEST WARSHIPS 


YEAR COMMISSIONED / PERIOD ACTIVE: 1938 - WWII 
ORIGIN COUNTRY / REGION: USA 

LENGTH: 262.2 METRES (827 FEET, 6 INCHES) 
EFFECTIVE RANGE: 23,200 KILOMETRES (12,500 
NAUTICAL MILES) 

ENGINE: X PARSONS STEAM TURBINES 

CREW: 2,217 

ARMOUR: 2.6-INCH 10 4-INCH BELT 


PRIMARY WEAPON: $0 COMBAT AIRCRAFT 
SECONDARY WEAPONS: 8X 5-INCH/38-CALIBRE 
GUNS; VARIOUS 1.1-INCH, .50-CALIBRE, 20MM, AND 
40MM ANTIAIRCRAFT GUNS 


aircraft were key participants in the Doolittle Raid 
on Tokyo as its fighters flew combat air patrol 
while Hornet launched bombers, and its planes 
successfully attacked Japanese carriers during 
the victory at Midway. Enterprise was heavily 
damaged in the Battles of the Eastern Solomons 
and the Santa Cruz Islands during the Guadalcanal 
Campaign but was repaired and returned to 
service, further participating in the pivotal Battles 
of the Philippine Sea and Leyte Gulf. 

Post-World War Il efforts to preserve Enterprise as 
a floating museum failed. The historic warship was 
decommissioned in 1947 and later sold for scrap. 
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The main 
16-inch guns of 
the battleship 
USS lowa fire 






GREATEST WARSHIPS 


1943 / WWII, 
KOREA, 19808 


270.43 METRES 
(887 FEET, 3 INCHES) 


12,948 NAUTICAL MILES 
| (23,979 KILOMETRES) 
AX GENERAL , 
ELECTRIC GEARED STEAM | ‘ 
TURBINES 


7: 38MM-495MM 
(15-19.5 INCHES) 


16-INCH GUNS; LATER 
32X TOMAHAWK CRUISE 
MISSILES 


20X 5-INGH GUNS; VARIOUS 
GUNS OF SMALLER CALIBRE; 
LATER 16X HARPOON ANTI- 
SHIP MISSILES AND OTHER 
DEFENCE SYSTEMS 








USS IOWA 










—- 








The battleship USS lowa, lead ship of its class, was decommissioned 
and returned to service periodically for a half century 


USS lowa was the lead ship of the last 
battleship type placed in service with 

the US Navy. At the height of World War 

ll in the Pacific, lowa and its sister ships 
accompanied the navy’s fast aircraft 
carriers during operations against the 
Japanese fleet and enemy-held islands. 
lowa also transported President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on his journey to the 1943 
Tehran Conference and served as flagship 
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for Admiral William F. Halsey during 
the Japanese surrender ceremonies in 


Tokyo Bay, 1945. During the Korean War, 


lowa bombarded targets on the North 
Korean coast. After years in reserve, the 
battleship was modernised in the mid- 
1980s, equipped with Tomahawk cruise 
missiles, and served until 1990. Today, 
lowa is a floating museum in the port of 
Los Angeles, California. 





during exercises 
conducted in the 
Pacific in 1944 
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Source: Wiki / Hasuya Hirohata 
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BISM AR CK GREATEST WARSHIPS 


A major threat to Allied shipping in the Atlantic, Bismarck was hunted down and sunk by the Royal Navy Sahat, 
1940 / WORLD WAR II 
ORIGIN COUNTRY: NAZI 
GERMANY 
LENGTH: 248 METRES (813 
FEET, 8 INCHES) 
aes < ENGINE: 3X GEARED STEAM 
: Oy ane ~~ 2 oe TURBINES 
= Moses gle Yee ee RANGE: (APPROX): 8,870 
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1-INCH GUNS 
SECONDARY WEAPONS: 
12X 5.9-INGH GUNS; 16X 
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The German battleship 
Bismarck_was a menace to 
Allied convoys in-theAtlantic 
with its powerful 15-inch guns 


Named for Germany’s Iron Chancellor, the During the Battle ofthe Atlantic, Bismarck was HMS Prince of Wales. On 26 May, a fortunate 
battleship Bismarck was the first in a class of ordered to attack Allied merchant shipping, and its aerial torpedo hit by a British Fairey Swordfish 
two ships intended to-challenge the supremacy __ destructive potential was readily apparent. The Royal _ biplane, flying from the aircraft carrier HMS Ark 
of the British Royal Navy during World War Il. Navy recorded one of the most stirring chapters Royal, ended Bismarck’s run for safety. 

Laid down in July 1936 and launched on in its history with the pursuit and sinking of this At dawn the following day, a Royal Navy task 
14 February 1939, Bismarck was an imposing enemy battleship. Bismarck, however, struck first. In force led by the battleships King George V and 
warship, displacing more than 41,000 long the Battle of the Denmark Strait on 24 May 1941, Rodney opened fire on Bismarck, inflicting heavy 
tons. Its main armament consisted of eight Bismarck and heavy cruiser Prinz Eugen sank the damage. The German battleship eventually sank 
powerful 15-inch guns. battlecruiser HMS Hood and damaged the battleship about 400 miles off the French port of Brest. 


VA M ATO 20 
The Japanese super battleship Yamato and it sister Musashi, though large and ORIGIN COUNTRY: JAPAN 
powerful, fell victim to American naval ait power itl thdal ca ula Sl 
The Japanese super battleship Yamato and its occurred during the Okinawa Campaign. Yamato LENGTH: 263 METRES Hiv FEET, q INCHES) 
sister Musashi were the largest battleships ever was ordered to undertake a suicide mission, FFFECTIVE RANGE: (APPROX): ] 200 NAUTICAL 
constructed. The lead ship of the class, Yamato, attacking US Navy assets and then beaching to MILES (13 500 KILOMETRES) 
was built in the Kure Navy Yard and displaced function as an artillery battery. However, the great ENGINE: AN GEARED STEAM TURBINES 
64,000 long tons on completion. battleship was intercepted by American aircraft on CREW: ) 500 

The Yamato served as flagship for Admiral 7 April 1945, sustaining at least 11 torpedo and aR 
lsoroku Yamamoto during the Battle of Midway seven bomb hits before sinking. Musashi was sunk ARMOUR: oOMM-650MM (2-25.6 INCHES) 
and was deployed during the Battles of the by American aircraft during the Battle of Leyte Gulf PRIMARY WEAPON: 8X 18.1-INCH GUNS 
Philippine Sea and Leyte Gulf. Its last sortie on 24 October 1944. SECONDARY WEAPONS: 12X 6.1-INGH GUNS; 

| 12X 5-INGH GUNS; VARIOUS GUNS OF SMALLER 

Yamato running machinery { \ CALIBRE 
trials off Bungo Strait ; 
(outside Sukumo Bay) on 
20 October 1941 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO BRITAIN'S VOLUNTEER ARMY? 







WORDS PETER DOYLE 








Popular imagination holds that the volunteer army raised 
~ byLord Kitchener in the opening weeks of the Great War was 

‘formed in the wake of a great tecruiting campaign: that thousands 

- lined up outside the recruiting offices: and-fhat Kitchener's ~ 

~ Army, agit came to be known, was composed of ‘Pals Battalions’ 

f whose engagement on the Somme in 1916 was to have far-reaching 

} implications for the British nation. But was it really this way? - 
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t the outbreak of war on 4 August 
1914, Lord Kitchener was a 
national hero; it is therefore 

not surprising that he would be 
called to his country’s service as 
Secretary of State for War. 

The task facing Kitchener was a huge one. 
With the six regular divisions of the British 
Expeditionary Force already committed to the 
Western Front, there was little left in reserve. 
There were regulars posted across the globe on 
colonial service, and there were the volunteer 
Territorial Force battalions whose original 
destiny had been service at home. 

Winston Churchill recorded his impressions 
of the man who would ultimately shape an 
army in his name, “In soldierly sentences [he] 
proclaimed a series of inspiring and prophetic 
truths. Everyone expected that the war would 
be short; but wars took unexpected courses, 
and we must now prepare for a long struggle. 
Such a conflict could not be ended by sea 
power alone. It could only be ended only by 
great battles on the Continent. In these the 
British Empire must bear its part on a scale 
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proportionate to its magnitude and power. We 
must be prepared to put armies of millions in 
the field and maintain them for several years. 
In no other way could we discharge our duty to 
our allies or to the world.” 

Pre-war, there had been a decline in 
recruitment to the British Army, so to add 
sufficient men to the ranks to fight the war 
on the continent, there would need to be 
a significant ‘step up’ in recruiting men. 


"WE MUST BE PREPARED 10 
PUT ARMIES OF MILLIONS 
IN THE FIELD AND MAINTAIN 
THEM FOR SEVERAL YEARS. 
IN NO OTHER WAY COULD WE 


DISCHARGE OUR DUTY 10 OUR 


ALLIES OR TO THE WORLD” 


KITCHENER’S MOB 


Crowds of volunteers prepare to 
sign up to join Kitchener’s Army 


Kitchener’s approach was clear. He would 
bypass the part-time territorials and create new 
battalions of 1,000 men each. 

Without delay, sanction was sought for the 
raising of 500,000 men. Recruiting for the first 
100,000 was announced in the press on 8 
August 1914. “A Call To Arms! Your King and 
Country Need You,” was carried prominently in 
all major regional papers. Kitchener’s call made 
a direct connection with the men of Britain. 

On the day ‘the Call to Arms’ was announced, 
recruitment was steady, but not overwhelming. 
Why was this the case? Perhaps it was a 
misunderstanding about the nature of the 
modern soldier — after all, Rudyard Kipling had 
done much to paint him as a rough diamond. 

lt was fortunate that recruitment took a sharp 
upwards turn in the wake of the retreat from 
Mons in late August. The initial engagement 
of the BEF had tested the Germans, but the 
weight of their advance was too much. With the 
French armies in retreat, the BEF had no choice 
but to retire. ‘Thrilling’ stories of plucky soldiers 
filled the newspapers on Saturday 29 August. 
The effect on recruiting was immediate; some 


© Alamy 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO BRITAIN’S VOLUNTEER ARMY? 


The old general's image was used widely in Britain and the Empire, 
in humorous cartoons and serious propaganda drives 
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» Let his heart a thousandfold 4 
Take the field again! ‘ 











ONE OF 
KITCHENER’S 
OWN? 








1 WANT YOU 
FOR U.S. ARMY 


YOUR COUNTRY NEEDS 
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20,909 joined on Monday 31 August, 27,914 
on the Tuesday, 31,947 on the Wednesday, 
and 33,204 on Thursday 3 September 1914. 
Journalist Edgar Wallace noted, “Monday 
morning took the great army of young men ... to 
their offices and business in the city. At every 
few yards they were confronted with the simple 
statement that their King and Country needed 
them. Then, perhaps, the inspiration came ina 
flash that it was they themselves to whom this 
appeal was being made!” 


The first hundred thousand, ‘K1’ 
Kitchener’s first call for 100,000 men to swell 
the ranks in 1914 achieved its aim within two 
weeks. New battalions were formed, added to 
existing regiments. Each battalion was built 
piece-meal; as recruits enlisted, so they were 
added to the strength and transferred to the 
home depot. The first of the new Battalions 
to reach full strength was the 11th (Service) 
Battalion of the King’s (Liverpool) Regiment, 
on 25 August 1914. 

The recruitment of the second 100,000 
tranche of Kitchener’s Army men — known as 
K2 — was announced on 28 August 1914; this 


(TO THE ene 
ke 
RECRUM rice. 


was timely, as the news from France, with the 
retreat from Mons, was alarming. Men were 
now joining from across a range of social 
classes, hardly a feature of the average pre- 
war battalion, and also at odds with the first 
100,000, who were more often than not of 
the same class as the average run of Regular 
recruits — many of them ex-soldiers. 


“KITCHENER’S FIRST CALL 
FOR 100,000 MEN 10 SWELL 
THE RANKS IN 1914 ACHIEVED 
ITS AIM WITHIN TWO WEEKS” 


With K1 being first in line, in some cases, 
resources were more limited for the next 
hundred thousand. This was particularly the 
case when it came to officers and NCOs. In 
many cases there was only one regular officer 
per battalion — hardly the kernel of knowledge 
required to ensure efficiency — and senior 
officers were often ‘dugouts’, or retired men. 





KITCHENER’S MOB 


Equipping the soldier 

Finding these men uniforms and equipment 
was a significant challenge, and there were 
shortages. Reserves of clothing at the outbreak 
of war were for the fitting out and upkeep of the 
original Expeditionary Force. With the Regular 
army and Territorial force soldiers coming first, 
many would have to drill in their own clothes, be 
shod with their own boots and wear their own 
hats, come rain, come shine. 

Armbands, hastily contrived, were worn 
with tweed jackets and impossibly large caps, 
while men drilled with canes and improvised 
wooden weapons. With khaki serge cloth 
in such short supply, and civilian clothes 
becoming threadbare, replacements were 
sought. In place of khaki, there was what 
became known as ‘Kitchener Blue’. 

This uniform, created in haste to clothe a 
mass army, was almost universally shapeless. 
The first brand of ‘blues’ was simple, and 
therefore capable of being reproduced rapidly; 
but there is no doubt it was universally 
despised. Writing for the Daily Telegraph in 
1914, Rudyard Kipling described a typical 
format of the blues, after observing some of 


a 
Men attending Lord Derby’s | 
recruiting campaign in Camberwell ' 
in December 1915 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO BRITAIN’S VOLUNTEER ARMY? 


Kitchener’s men, “They were clad in a blue 
garb that disguised all contours ... When 

the New Army gets all its new uniform, it will 
gaze upon itself like a new Narcissus. But 
the present kit is indescribable. That is why, 
English fashion, it has been made honourable 
by its wearers; and our world in the years to 
come will look back with reverence as well as 
affection on those blue slops.” 

If the first men to join Kitchener’s Army — the 
men of the First, Second and Third New Armies 
— faced being garbed with the hideous blue 
uniforms with indifference, it was a different 
story altogether once local dignitaries and 
regional pride started to play their part. 

Superseding the awful blue uniform was 
something that was much more in line with the 
smart service dress worn by the regulars and 
territorials. These uniforms had brass buttons, 
patch pockets, improved fit and all the other 
refinements of the standard pattern of uniform. 
With civic pride at stake, the battalions of 
such cities as Manchester and Birmingham 
were clothed in smart blue service dress and 
matching caps from at least early 1915. In wool 
industry towns, like Bradford, it was a matter of 
pride that uniforms were to be made up to the 
sealed pattern in the best quality blue 
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serge wool. Other battalions — with friends in 
high places — ignored the ‘blues’ all together. 
For some the shame of wearing such motley 
garb was too strong — and it was having a 
negative effect on morale overall. 


‘Pals’ 


Towards the end of August 1914, prominent 
citizens were taking on the role of recruiting 
agents. Local committees were formed, led 
by Lord Mayors, people of influence and 
senior municipal officers, with the intention of 
gaining as many recruits as possible to fill the 
ranks of the New Army. 






‘Kitchener’s Army’ is shown on spiked 
collar of a cartoon bulldog. The coat of 
arms of Germany is represented by 
the eagle crushed underfoot 
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Arguably the ‘Pals’ concept was born 
following a suggestion on 12 August 1914 
by Sir Henry Rawlinson, then director of 
recruiting, that the City of London should raise 
a whole battalion of ‘stockbrokers’. Sir Henry 
stated his belief that there were “many city 
employees who would be willing to enlist if they 
were assured that they would serve with their 
friends”. There was an obvious implication; by 
‘friends’, Rawlinson meant ‘men of the same 
social class’. If such men were to be persuaded 
to join the ranks, then they would need some 
assurance that they would not feel out of place 
when standing next to navvies and dock- 
workers — a feature that immediately set apart 
the ‘Pals’ battalions from the men of the ‘First 
Hundred Thousand’ who had joined in the initial 
recruiting boom. It was highly successful; this 
was the breakthrough that was needed to reach 
out to the ‘Commercial Classes’. 

But the proliferation of the ‘Pals’ concept was 
in large part due to the action of Lord Derby, 
who, like Rawlinson, considered that the large 
number of working men serving in battalions 
might be off-putting to those whose workplace 
was the stock exchange, or works drafting office. 
Lord Derby was a hugely influential figure in 
Lancashire, and his intervention was to have a 
dramatic effect in the northwestern industrial 
powerhouses of Liverpool and Manchester. Lord 
Derby also raised the notion that men of the 
‘commercial classes’ might wish to serve their 
country in a battalion of their comrades — their 
‘pals’ — in a letter to the Liverpool press on 27 


“THE POSTERS AND 
RECRUITING CAMPAIGNS HAD 
PERSUADED THE EARNEST, AND 
CAJOLED, EVEN BULLIED, THE 
TIMID INTO JOINING” 


August 1914, “It has been suggested to me that 
there are many men, such as clerks and others 
engaged in commercial business, who wish to 
serve their country and would be willing to enlist 
in the battalion of Kitchener’s New Army if they 
felt assured that they would be able to serve 
with their friends and not be put in a battalion 
with unknown men as their companions.” 

Once again the implication was that middle- 
class men would not be forced to serve 
alongside men they would neither know or nor 
understand; men of ‘lower social strata’. 

The response was overwhelming. By Tuesday 
31 August, some 1,200 Liverpool men had 
volunteered, and the city was well on its way 
to filling its second ‘City Battalion’. Lord Derby 
was thus the first to coin the phrase ‘Pals 
Battalion’ which was to become a watchword 
for the devastating losses felt by some local 
communities after the Somme in 1916. Four 
battalions were raised in total: 17th-20th 
(Service Battalions) King’s Liverpool Regiment 
(1st-4th City). All would wear the crest of the 


‘Officers of the 
17th Service 
Battalion of the 
Kings Liverpool 
Regiment, 

2 July 1915 
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Stanley Family, with Lord Derby presenting each 
man with a silver version — a mark that they 
were one of the ‘originals’. 

Lord Derby’s initiative, and Liverpool’s 
example, would help drive the Pals idea. Of 
course, Kitchener was not in a position to refuse 
such positive assistance. With the concept in 
the air — and with other cities and towns with 
a great feeling of civic pride — there was an 
avalanche of ‘Pals’ battalions. Some 38 per cent 
of all the Service Battalions raised were created 
by this route. In the months that followed, they 
would be joined by others from across the major 
and significant cities of Britain: Manchester, 
Newcastle, London, Birmingham, Glasgow, 
Bristol — in fact a proliferation that would have 
far reaching effects on the landscape of Britain’s 
urban centres in the aftermath of the war. 

Kitchener’s Army had been a bold 
experiment. Born out of the impatience and 
imperiousness of one man - Field Marshal Lord 
Herbert Horatio Kitchener — it had been slow 
to ignite into a burning brand, a bright torch 
that was carried through the commercial cities 
of the Empire, the manufacturing giants, the 
cities of pride and of civic duty. The posters 
and recruiting campaigns had persuaded the 
earnest, and cajoled, even bullied, the timid 
into joining. It had demanded of the average 
citizen that he did the right thing, that he serve 
his country and earn the right of citizenship. 
One thing is clear: the road to the Somme 
paved by Kitchener’s Army continued on to the 
victory of the Citizen Army in November 1918. 
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WHAT HAPPENED TO BRITAIN’S VOLUNTEER ARMY? 


MARKING. 
IN TRE DESTROYING" 


For many volunteers, their first real taste of combat would tragically be their last 


The first three ‘New Army’ divisions (around 
35,000 men) landed in France in May 1915. 
Reinforcements were desperately needed 

to reinforce the BEF, but many regulars had 
reservations about the potential performance 

of the volunteer army. British graffiti was often 
found with variants of the slogan ‘Lost or Stolen: 
Kitchener’s Army - £5 Reward to Finder’. 

Some of the ‘Mob’ were sceptical, including 
the future author and playwright J.B. Priestley 
who had volunteered in September 1914. He 
likened his battalion in the Duke of Wellington’s 
Regiment to, “A kind of brave rabble.” This 
scepticism was well founded. Thanks to the 
hasty recruitment process, British society 


A support company of the 
Tyneside Irish Brigade advancing 
from the Tara-Usna Line opposite 
La Boisselle on 1 July 1916 
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was thrown together in a military melting pot 
and led by men of vastly differing ages. Henry 
Webber was a 67-year-old officer in the 7th 
South Lancashire Regiment, whereas Reginald 
Battersby, a second lieutenant in the 11th East 
Lancashire Regiment, was only 15. 

For most in these battalions, their first 
action would be the Somme offensive, and its 
disastrous first day. An eight-day barrage had 
failed to destroy the deeply entrenched German 
positions and the British commanders, who 
were concerned about maintaining discipline 
in the new recruits, instructed the soldiers to 
advance in formation when the attack began 
at 7.30am. Unfortunately, this made them easy 


iN THE 


targets for the emerging German machine- 
gunners and thousands were cut down. 

‘Kitchener’s Army’, including the Pals, 
recorded grim statistics on 1 July. The Tyneside 
Brigades suffered terribly, with the Scots 
enduring 2,400 casualties and the Irish 2,100. 
Most were killed within the first hour of battle. 
Both the Grimsby Chums and the Sheffield City 
Battalion lost around half their men. The Leeds 
Pals lost 750 out of 900 men. 

Many of the Pals’ casualties occurred when 
battalions of the 94th Brigade tried to capture 
the hilltop fortress of Serre. Units that led 
the attack included the Accrington Pals and 
Sheffield City Battalion and were supported 
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by the Barnsley Pals, but they were marching 
towards the experienced 169th (8th Baden) 
Infantry Regiment. Even before the attack 
the Pals had arrived in shell-damaged British 
trenches and were pounded by enemy artillery 
before daylight broke. At zero hour the leading 
waves were torn by machine-gun and rifle fire. 
Some of the Accrington and Sheffield Pals got 
through to the German front line but the attack 
was in vain. Brigadier Rees recorded, “The result 
of the shells, shrapnel, machine-gun and rifle fire 
was such that hardly any of our men reached the 
German front trench. The lines which advanced 
in such admirable order, melted away under 
fire; yet not a man wavered, broke the ranks or 


attempted to go back. | have never seen such a 
magnificent display of gallantry, discipline and 
determination.” The Accrington Pals suffered 584 
casualties out of 720. 

The first day saw the death of the Pals 
Battalions, but news of their destruction was slow 
to reach Britain. Relatives often only discovered 
the fate of their loved ones when letters reached 
the families of the dead. The casualty lists did 
not reach Grimsby until 10 
July and rumours gripped panicked communities. 
In Accrington, the brother of one volunteer 
recalled a scene of grief that would have been 
replicated across Britain, “Il remember when the 
news came through that the Pals had been wiped 


1st Battalion, East Lancashire Regiment at 
‘White City’, opposite Beaumont Hamel prior to 
the Battle of the Somme, 1916 


out. | don’t think there was a street that didn’t 
have their blinds drawn, and the bell at Christ 
Church tolled all day.” 

After the Somme campaign was done, the Pals 
Battalions survived in name only. Enthusiasm 
decreased and newly introduced conscripts 
replaced the volunteers. When WWII began, 
conscription was immediately implemented. 
The wasteful death of the Pals on 1 July 1916 
left a sad legacy. As one surviving veteran put 
it, “Two years in the making. Ten minutes in the 
destroying. That was our history.” 


“THE LINES WHICH ADVANCED IN SUCH ADMIRABLE ORDER, MELTED 
AWAY UNDER FIRE; YET NOT A MAN WAVERED, BROKE THE RANKS OR 
ATTEMPTED 10 GO BACK. | HAVE NEVER SEEN SUCH A MAGNIFICENT 
DISPLAY OF GALLANTRY, DISCIPLINE AND DETERMINATION” 
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IEPIMIENT 
REGIMEN | 
THE BIRMINGHAM PALS 
FORMED: 30 AUGUST 1914 
STRENGTH: 3,000 MEN 
These battalions were posted to Italy 


at different times during the war as 
well as serving on the Somme. 


BARNSLEY PALS 
FORMED: SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 2,000 MEN 
The 13th Battalion was first 
posted to Egypt before being sent 
to France in March 1916. On 
1 July, the combined battalions 
suffered 545 casualties, a loss of 
over a quarter of their strength. 


FOOTBALL BATTALION 
FORMED: 1 DECEMBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 600 MEN 


Founded in Fulham, this battalion 
comprised of hundreds of 
professional footballers from 50 
clubs including Chelsea, West 
Ham, Liverpool and Reading. The 
professional players were also 


supplemented by amateur players, 


officials and fans. 


‘TYNESIDE IRISH 
FORMED: 14 OCTOBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 5,400 MEN 
After enthusiastically raising a 
whole brigade, the Tyneside Irish 
advanced on 1 July 1916 to the 
march of a bass drum but suffered 
heavy casualties. 


“THE VOLUNTEERS 
WERE EXPECTED 10 
BECOME OFFICERS IN 
OTHER REGIMENTS. 
HOWEVER, MANY 
CHOSE TO REMAIN 
AS PRIVATES IN 
ORDER 10 STAY WITH 
THEIR FRIENDS" 
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MANCHESTER REGIMENT 
FORMED: AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 10,000 MEN 
During the course of World War 
| the Manchester Pals lost 4,776 
men out of almost 10,000. The 
Manchester Regiment in total lost 
13,000 casualties, of which 37 
percent were from the Pals. 
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INCOLNSHIRE REGIMEN} 
GRIMSBY CHUMS 
FORMED: SEPTEMBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 1,000 MEN 

Although the collective name for Lord 

Kitchener’s ‘New Armies’ were ‘Pals 
Battalions’, Grimsby was the only unit 


out of around 304 battalions to be 
called ‘Chums’. 
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LIVERPOOL PALS 
FORMED: AUGUST 1914 
STRENGTH: 4,000 MEN 


The Liverpool Pals set the 
precedent for recruiting northern 
working men but its volunteers 
consisted of commercial workers 
including those who worked in 
shipping, insurance and brokerage. 


ACCRINGTON PALS 
FORMED: 14 SEPTEMBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 1,100 MEN 
The most famous Pals Battalion 
fought bravely on 1 July 1916 
but were almost wiped out. The 
battalion included volunteers not 
just from Accrington but also 
Burnley, Chorley and Blackburn. 
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PUBLIC SCHOOLS BATTALIONS 
FORMED: 1-11 SEPTEMBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 0,000 MEN 


Exclusively made up of public 
schoolboys and university 
students, the volunteers were 
expected to become officers in 
other regiments. However, many 
chose to remain as privates in 
order to stay with their friends. 
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ISTHULL ‘COMMERCIALS 
2ND HULL ‘TRADESMEN’, 
SRD HULL ‘SPORTSMEN’, 
4TH HULL ‘TOTHERS’, 
5TH HULL ‘BANTAMS’ 
FORMED: SEPTEMBER-NOVEMBER 1914 
STRENGTH: 6,000 MEN 
Occupations and interests 
divided battalions from Hull. The 
‘Commercials’ were raised from 
clerks and businessmen, the 
‘Tradesmen’ consisted of welders 
and joiners, ‘Bantams’ were men 
of ‘smaller stature but big hearts’ 
and ‘T’Others’ were men of any 
class or trade. 
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TAKE TO THE SKIES AND DISCOVER 
THE BATTLE THAT SAVED BRITAIN 
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Clamber into the cockpit of a Spitfire and immerse yourself in one of the 
pivotal battles of World War II, an aerial duel that pitted the small but nimble 
RAF against the formidable might of Nazi Germany’s Luftwaffe. 
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CHANGED IN WHAT WA 
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Main image: A still from the movie 
Midway which is out now on Digital 
Download, 4K Ultra HD, Blu-ray and DVD 


Inset, left to right: US Navy pilots that 

flew the torpedo attack mission against 
the Japanese fleet’s Midway Occupation 
Force during the night of 3-4 June 1942 


Aerial photograph of Midway Atoll, 
24 November 1941 


US Navy Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
Commander-in-Chief Pacific Fleet 
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t 10.20am on the morning of 4 

June 1942, the United States 

was losing the war in the Pacific. 

At 10.27am, it was winning. In 

those seven minutes everything 
changed in what was really the American 
Trafalgar and which saw the Imperial Japanese 
Fleet annihilated in a spectacular confrontation 
that was dramatically unexpected. It’s an 
incredible story and it’s no wonder it has 
become the subject of a new movie. 

When the Japanese entered the war with 
their assault on Pearl Harbor in Hawaii on the 
morning of 7 December 1941, it’s important 
to understand what it was they were trying to 
achieve. There was certainly no grand plan to 
conquer the United States and take over the 
White House. Rather, it was about creating 
time; the idea was to cripple the US ina 
dramatic single strike to buy them perhaps 
six months or more — time in which they would 
conquer the resource base they would need 
to continue their war in China. By the 1930s, 
Japan was rapidly modernising, its cities 
growing, and yet it did not have the resources 
or access to resources to support this growth. 
China, on the other hand, most certainly 
did, and so its increasingly nationalistic and 
militaristic leadership invaded in 1937. It did 
not all go to plan, however, and they soon 
became bogged down in an attritional conflict 
that quickly began to cost them a lot more 
than they were gaining. 

All around southeast Asia, however, were 
all the resources they needed, but these 
territories were owned by the British, the 
Dutch and the Americans. Already, in 1940, 
following the fall of France to the Germans, the 
Japanese moved into French Indochina (now 
Vietnam), a strike that greatly unsettled the 
Western powers. Most of Japan’s oil and steel 


USS Yorktown is hit by a Japanese aerial torpedo 
during the mid-afternoon attack in the Battle of 
| Midway, 4 June, 1942 
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was provided by the USA, who responded to 
Japanese aggression by making it far harder for 
them to continue buying these essential goods. 
This put Japan in a difficult position. Either they 
had to back down, pull out of Indochina and 
even China with the loss of face and economic 
catastrophe that would entail, or come up 

with an alternative plan to get them out of the 
mire. When Prime Minister Konoe resigned in 
November 1941 and Hideki Tojo took over, the 
die was cast. Tojo was an ultra-nationalist and 
hawk who believed that for all America’s might 
and wealth, culturally, the USA did not have 

the stomach for a fight. The Japanese might 
have been materially weak, but they did have 

a modern, highly trained navy. Mentally and 
psychologically, they also believed they were 
superior. And so the idea of a strike on Pearl 
Harbor was born — a daring attack that would 
knock out the US Pacific Fleet in one blow and 
buy them precious time. 

The attack on Pearl Harbor was the idea of 
Admiral lsoroku Yamamoto, a highly cultured 
man who had studied in the USA and who was 
opposed to Japan going to war. However, he 
believed this gambler’s throw of the dice was 
the only way in which Japan could solve the 
conundrum in which they found themselves. 

It was daring, it was bold, but it was also 
flawed because back on 27 November 1941, 
Admiral Husband Kimmel, commander-in-chief 
of the Pacific Fleet on Hawaii, was warned by 
Washington that war with Japan might break 
out any moment. Kimmel responded by sending 
two of his four aircraft carriers out of Pearl 
Harbor and to the Pacific outposts of Midway 
and Wake, two small atolls turned into military 
bases. A third carrier was undergoing a refit and 
the fourth was serving in the Atlantic. 

The Japanese attacking Pearl Harbor caused 
untold damage: 353 aircraft operating from 
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their own carriers achieved total surprise, their 
torpedo bombers crippling the US Pacific Fleet 
while dive-bombers hammered the island’s 
airfield. Within minutes all eight battleships had 
been hit. A further 171 aircraft in the second 
wave roared in to attack a short while later, so 
that where once there had been ‘Battleship Row’ 
there was now a mass of twisted metal, angry 
flames and billowing, thick smoke. And a lot of 
dead American servicemen. On the airfields, 
188 aircraft were destroyed and a further 159 
damaged. Also hit were three cruisers, three 
destroyers and three other vessels. 

Witnesses were stunned by how low the 
Japanese pilots flew. “Hell, | could even see the 
gold in their teeth,” observed one army officer. 
“It was like being engulfed in a great flood, a 
tornado or earthquake,” said another. “The 
thing hit so quickly and so powerfully it left you 
stunned and amazed.” 

Pearl Harbor was seen as a terrific success 
in Japan, although not by Yamamoto, who was 
hugely disappointed. He understood that a 






The pilots of the US Marine Corps scout bomber 
squadron VMSB-241 


shift had taken place in naval warfare — that 
battleships were no longer the pre-eminent 
warship but rather, that mantle had been 
passed to aircraft carriers, and for all Pearl 
Harbor’s success, not one American carrier 
had been hit. Yamamoto understood that his 
navy simply had to destroy those carriers, 
and so immediately began planning how he 
might get them, and Midway, he believed, held 
the key. He would not target the tiny Midway 
atoll for invasion, but rather, use it as bait. By 
threatening this vital US base, the Americans, 
he hoped, would be forced to defend it and 
send their carriers. And when they did, his 
superior force would pounce and destroy them. 
First, though, the Japanese Army, supported 
by the Navy, had to consolidate its own position 
in the Pacific and Southeast Asia. Malaya, 
Singapore, the Dutch East Indies, Burma 
and the US Philippines were all overrun in 
an astonishing series of rapid and extremely 
violent strikes. The ABDA command (American, 
British, Dutch and Australian) was both under- 


prepared and caught off guard and had no 
answer, but while the Japanese might have 
appeared unstoppable, the threat from the 
rapidly growing US armed forces, and especially 
its navy, had in no way gone away. 

Meanwhile, the US was also planning how 
to strike back. American strategy in the Pacific 
was led by Admiral Ernest King, the head of 
the US Navy. His approach was clear and 
based around two fundamental factors: 
first, Hawaii could not be allowed to fall, 
and second, nor could Australia. He ordered 
Admiral Chester Nimitz, who had replaced 
Kimmel, to make his first priority to secure 
the seaways between Hawaii and the island 
of Midway, just to the east of the international 
dateline, and the North American mainland. 
His second priority was to make safe the 
routes to Australia. Fiji and the Samoan and 
Tonga Islands needed to be made secure 
as crucial strong points along the way, and 
from these bases a counter-offensive could 
be then launched up through the Solomons, 
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New Guinea, Borneo and then, in time, the 
Philippines. It was the correct strategy. 

On 1 February, the US Navy’s fightback got 
underway with a series of raids on shipping 
and airfields on the Japanese-held Marshall 
Islands. Although the material damage was 
less than had at first been thought, it had 
taught the Americans vital lessons and got 
the fightback underway. 

In April 1942, they launched the Doolittle 
Raid, flying sixteen B-25 bombers from the 
carrier USS Hornet and bombing ten different 
targets on Japan, including Tokyo. While the 
physical damage was small, the psychological 
impact was huge as it made the Japanese 
realise they were not impervious to attack 
themselves. It also ensured the Japanese 
Army, which was a ferocious rival of the Navy, 
now agreed to support Yamamoto’s plan to 
lure the Americans at Midway. 

Further US carrier raids were mounted but 
the first major naval clash came in May 1942. 
The Japanese now wanted to disrupt Allied 
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“WHILE THE PHYSICAL 
DAMAGE WAS SMALL, THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 
WAS HUGE AS IT MADE THE 
JAPANESE REALISE THEY WERE 
NOT IMPERVIOUS 10 ATTACK” 


plans by invading and occupying Port Moresby 
in New Guinea, to the north of Australia, and 
also the island of Tulagi in the Solomons. 
Crucially, American cryptanalysts had broken 
Japanese codes, however, and learning of 

the plan, a joint US-Australian naval force of 
Carriers and cruisers was sent to intercept and 
stop the enemy’s plans. Tulagi was invaded on 
3-4 May, but the Japanese had been surprised 
to come under attack by American aircraft from 
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the carrier Yorktown. They now advanced to 
meet the Allied naval forces, clashing in the 
Coral Sea on 7 May. 

This was the first battle in which aircraft 
carriers engaged one another, and both the 
Americans and Japanese lost one each and 
suffered damage to the others. On 8 May, US 
radar screens picked up enemy aircraft heading 
towards USS Lexington and Task Force 17, and 
her Wildcat fighters were scrambled to meet 
them. Then, at 11.13am, lookouts spotted 
the black dots of enemy aircraft. As they 
approached, the attacking torpedo bombers 
split into two groups while enemy dive-bombers 
peeled over and down towards the Lexington, 
which was now frantically taking swerving 
evasive action. The enemy planes met a wall 
of anti-aircraft fire as well as the Wildcats. 

“It seemed impossible we could survive our 
bombing and torpedo runs,” said Lieutenant 
Commander Shigekazu Shimazaki, the 
Japanese attack commander. “Our Zeroes and 
enemy Wildcats spun, dove, and climbed in the 


US Navy aircraft carrier USS Yorktown shortly after 
it was hit by Japanese bombs on 4 June 1942 
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midst of our formations. Burning and shattered 
planes of both sides plunged from the skies.” 

Despite the heroic defence, Lexington was hit 
by both bombs and torpedoes, but amazingly, 
fire-damage parties managed to restore her to 
sea-going order before a series of explosions 
ensured the mighty carrier would have to be 
abandoned and scuttled. With both sides 
suffering heavy losses of aircraft as well as 
ships, the battle ended as dusk fell on the 
second day of battle. Crucially, the Battle of the 
Coral Sea ensured the Japanese abandoned 
their plans to invade New Guinea. 

Admiral Yamamoto is rightly feted as an 
inspirational and enlightened commander, but 
his plan for Midway was too complicated at a 
time when it did not need to be. At this stage 
of the war, they had both quantitative and 
qualitative superiority over the Americans: their 
torpedo bombers were better, their pilots better 
trained and they had more warships than the 
Americans. It would not last, as Yamamoto was 
well aware, which was why Midway presented 
a golden opportunity to set the US Navy back 
not just six months but potentially much longer. 


US Navy Torpedo Squadron 


6 and Douglas TBD-1 . 
Devastator aircraft are Ying 
prepared for launching 4 

aboard the aircraft carrier nal 


USS Enterprise 


In the intervening time, the Japanese could 
further extend their defensive ring. With luck, 
Yamamoto hoped the Americans would then 
sue for peace and the Japanese would be left 
alone, now resource-rich and able to finish a 
victorious war with China. 

His plan was to entice the US Pacific Fleet 
into battle by separating his forces, with his 
carriers and battleships several hundred 
miles apart. The plan was to attack the enemy 
carriers and then follow up with his battleships 
and cruisers, who would then engage whatever 
American ships remained. 

Just as Japanese intelligence was poor, 
however, US intelligence was excellent. 
American code-breakers had intercepted and 
cracked enough Japanese naval signal traffic 
to give them a picture of what the enemy was 
up to. It was Admiral Nimitz’s responsibility 
to interpret this intelligence picture and 
work out what to do about it. He knew the 
Japanese had four or five carriers and that 
he had three. On the other hand, he could 
use the airfield of Midway as an unsinkable 
carrier, which potentially evened it up. Even 









so, his decision to take on the Japanese 
was a huge one and massive risk, albeit a 
carefully calculated one. 

It was perhaps more so because his 
main carrier task force admiral, Bill Halsey, 
was ill, which left him short of a carrier 
commander. He filled the post with Admiral 
Ray Spruance, who was hugely competent 
but whose experience lay with commanding 
cruisers, not carriers. Soruance was appointed 
at the last minute and headed out to take 
command of Halsey’s two carriers in what was 
unquestionably going to prove a decisive clash 
against the Japanese. Admiral Jack Fletcher 
was overall US commander at sea. 

The clash began on 4 June with the Japanese 
sending the carrier air forces to attack Midway. 
Because they had no idea the Americans had 
cracked their codes, they had been expecting 
to catch the US air forces napping on the 
atoll, but in fact, the American bomber force 
had already taken off to attack the Japanese 
carriers. Yet the first American air strike on the 
Japanese carriers was a disaster. US naval air 
forces — a combination of heavy bombers and 
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torpedo bombers — were arriving from Midway 
at different times rather than as a concentrated 
mass. Japanese naval fighters were scrambled 
and because of their superior skill and 
capabilities, picked them off with ease. The 
American torpedo bombers missed entirely and 
were largely slaughtered. Then the B-17 heavy 
bombers from Midway arrived, but were too high, 
too inaccurate, and although from 20,000 feet 
up the carriers below had disappeared behind 
huge fountains of water, not one had been hit. 
At this point, the Japanese were 
unquestionably winning the battle and with it, the 
war in the Pacific. It was, though, now time for 
the US carriers to launch their strike force. Radio 
intelligence reaching the carriers suggested a 
location for two of the Japanese carriers but not 
the remaining pair. All three US carriers were now 
ordered to send in their own aircraft to attack the 
Japanese, but the commander of USS Hornet 
ordered his men to head in a different direction 
to look for the missing enemy carriers. It was a 
hunch, and, as it turned out, an entirely wrong 
one too. This meant that with the Midway air 
forces effectively destroyed, and Hornet’s force 


“THREE CARRIERS HAD BEEN 
STOPPED DEAD IN THE WATER, 
THEIR AIRCRAFT DESTROYED 
AND EACH ONE NOW A 
FLOATING INFERNO" 


heading in the wrong direction, the US now had 
only two carriers against four Japanese — and so 
dramatically slashing the odds of success. 

The trouble was, those aircraft could not find 
the Japanese either, and fuel was starting to 
get a bit low. Commanding the dive-bombing 
squadrons from USS Enterprise was Lieutenant 
Commander Wade McClusky, with a further 
squadron from Yorktown. McClusky was 
determined not to turn for home without having 
spotted the Japanese carrier fleet. His courage 
paid off because in the nick of time, he spotted 
the wake of a Japanese destroyer going at speed 
and realised it had to be trying to rejoin the main 
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force. Ordering his men to head in the direction 
the destroyer was steaming, sure enough, at 
10.22am they spotted the Japanese carriers. 
And there weren't two of them, but all four. 
Ahead of McClusky’s bombers, however, was 
one squadron of torpedo bombers from Hornet, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Commander Jack 
Waldron, who had disobeyed the orders and 
flown his men towards where he believed the 
enemy carriers would be. He had been quite 
right but was about to pay a terrible price. Once 
again, Japanese naval fighters and gunners 
on board the ships made mincemeat of the 
American torpedo bombers, and all 15 were 
shot down; Waldron was among those killed. 
Yet the sacrifice of the torpedo squadron 
gave a glimmer of hope to the bombers, 
because with the Japanese fighters focusing on 
the torpedo squadron as they attacked at low 
level, McClusky’s 30 dive-bombers as well as 
the 15 from Yorktown were left alone. Despite 
anti-aircraft fire, dive-bombers now had a fairly 
clear run. The two squadrons from Enterprise 
were ordered by McClusky to split into two 
and attack two of the Japanese carriers at the j 








US Marine Corps Scouting 
Bombing Squadron 241 in 
flight over Midway Atoll 
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same time, but through a miscommunication, 
all 30 began diving towards Kaga. Realising 
the mistake, Lieutenant Dick Best and two 
of his wingmen, swung north to attack Akagi. 
Meanwhile, Kaga was struck between four 
and five times, with one bomb hitting near the 
bridge and killing the carrier’s commander and 
senior officers. 

A few minutes later, Best and his wingmen 
were diving on Akagi. Although only hit 
once, and by Best, it was a fatal strike as it 
penetrated the deck into the main hanger 
Causing a massive explosion and fires. Another 
bomb had damaged the rudder. 
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Two aircraft carriers had been destroyed in 
a matter of minutes and now it was the turn 
of Yorktown’s dive-bombers, commanded by 
Max Leslie, this time targeting Soryu, and hit it 
three times. Three carriers had been stopped 
dead in the water, their aircraft destroyed and 
each one now a floating inferno. The fourth 
carrier managed to survive the onslaught and 
soon after launched a counter-attack, hitting 
and crippling Yorktown. Later that afternoon, 
however, after a scout plane from Yorktown 
located the final carrier, Hiryu, the dive- 
bombers of Enterprise took off again, found the 


fourth carrier, and hit the ship four or five times, 


including a second bomb from Dick Best. 

The Japanese abandoned ship and then 
scuttled the Hiryu, although Rear Admiral Tamon 
Yamaguchi and the ship's captain, Tomeo Kaku, 
decided to remain on board and go down with 
the vessel. This act of seppuku robbed the 
Japanese of their best carrier commander. 
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Although the loss of Hiryu was a terrible 
further blow for the Japanese, in truth the 
battle, and arguably the entire Pacific War, had 
been won in those seven minutes between 
10.20am and 10.27am. It had been an 
astonishing victory by the Americans, who, 
without doubt, had begun the day as the 
underdogs. On that one June day, however, 
Japanese hopes of further consolidation in the 
Pacific were dashed for ever, their one chance 
to halt the Americans lost. 

And just two years later, the US Navy 
attacked the Japanese island of Saipan 
with a staggering 24 carriers. Its moment of 
weakness had been in the initial six months 
of war, but at Midway, good fortune, brilliant 
intelligence and bare-faced courage had 
conspired with Japanese hubris to bring about 
surely the greatest victory at sea in American 
history. The Japanese failure at Midway was 
one for which they would pay dearly. 
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RISE OF STALIN'S GREATEST 


The future Marshal and Red Army herd bul his fr. 

teeth by soundly defeating the Japanese - 

Something Hitler foolishly chose to ignore 
hae 3 hs \ 
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uring the summer of 1939 
Russian General Georgi 
Konstantinovich Zhukov crushed 
the Japanese Army on the 
steppes of Mongolia so decisively 
that Japan never meddled in Soviet affairs 
again. It ensured that Joseph Stalin was free to 
fight on just one front rather than two when the 
time came. When Adolf Hitler’s armies reached 
Moscow, Zhukov was there with his wealth 
of experience waiting for them along with his 
hardened Siberian divisions. 

So, how did Zhukov, future hero of the 
Battles of Moscow, Kursk and Berlin, born to 
peasant stock in 1896, become Russia’s most 
famous general? He was to achieve this largely 
through a combination of aptitude and being in 
the right place at the right time. 

After the Russian Civil War the veterans of 
the Bolshevik 1st Cavalry Army manoeuvred 
themselves into positions of power. This 
was Stalin’s favourite formation. Despite his 
purges, an old boy’s network survived to ensure 
that the Red Army retained a few relatively 
competent commanders. Among them were 
Zhukov, Semyon Mikhailovich Budenny and 
Semyon Konstantinovich Timoshenko. 

Zhukov’s military career began to 
progress when he served as a squadron 
commander under Budenny with the 1st 
Cavalry Army. More importantly Zhukov’s 
brigade commander was Timoshenko. He was 
conscripted in 1915 and subsequently joined 
the Red Army at the start of the Revolution. 
Zhukov first Saw action during the civil war 
against the Whites near Shipovo in 1919, 
when his unit was attacked by 800 Cossacks. 


ZHUKOV: 


A key lesson he learned was that cavalry 
must be supported by adequate firepower. 
After the war he soon rose to regimental and 
then brigade commander. 

Just over two decades later Timoshenko, 
by then a marshal and people’s commissar 
for defence, ensured Zhukov became his 
principal assistant, chief of the general staff 
in January 1941 at the age of 44. Neither 
Budenny nor Timoshenko would show the 
flare or indeed survival instincts exhibited by 
Zhukov before, or during the war. 

Budenny was a very old-school cavalryman, 
with a deep rooted scepticism of tanks, and 
was not considered very bright by some. His 
main contribution to the Red Army seems to 
have been his ridiculously large moustache, 
and a comical looking civil war era cloth 
helmet, named after him. 

Nonetheless, from 1937-39 he held the 
key posts of commander of the Moscow 
Military District, then the first deputy people’s 
commissar of defence and during the German 
invasion commanded the Southwestern Front. 
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Notably Zhukov, prior to his appointment 
as Timoshenko’s deputy, served as deputy 
commander of the Byelorussian Military 
District. He prudently distanced himself from 
politics and escaped Stalin’s purges. Zhukov 
was appointed commander of the 3rd Cavalry 
Corps in 1937, but shortly after was offered 
the 6th Cossack Corps. Zhukov discovered this 
latter formation contained an old command of 
his, the Don Cossack Division, as well the 6th 
Chongar and 29th Cavalry Divisions. 


Border wars 

Zhukov was offered the Byelorussian post at 
the end of 1938, commanding the cavalry and 
tank units, which were to comprise of around 
five cavalry divisions, some four detached 
tank brigades and other supporting units. 
Saying goodbye to the Cossack Corps, Zhukov 
travelled to Smolensk and during May 1939 
conducted exercises near Minsk, little realising 
that this would soon be the scene of bitter 
battles with Hitler's marauding panzers. 

Hitler and his high command watched with 
great interest as the Red Army fought three 
brief and very different border wars in the 
second half of 1939. That summer it was 
involved in what seemed an inconsequential 
border squabble with the Japanese. Then in 
September, just 16 days after Hitler’s invasion 
of Poland, it rolled into eastern Poland, under 
the terms of the Nazi-Soviet non-aggression 
pact. Polish opposition to the Red Army was 
negligible, which was just as well, as its 
conduct proved to be the complete opposite of 
the Wehrmacht’s highly efficient blitzkrieg. Then 
in the winter the outnumbered Finnish Army 


Zhukov briefing his commanders 
in Mongolia. He carried out a 
large pincer movement against 
the Japanese, a technique he 
would use against the Germans 
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ran circles round the Red Army, after it became 
trapped in Finland’s dense forests. 

The SovietJapanese War could not have 
come at a better time for Zhukov and the Red 
Army. Zhukov would gain invaluable experience, 
developing his new armoured warfare tactics. 
He would also become familiar with the forces 
of the Transbaikal Military District, guarding the 
Chinese Manchuria-Manchukuo border. This 
district came into being in the mid-1930s as a 
precautionary measure in response to Japan’s 
invasion of China. It also helped create a very 
useful reserve for the Red Army. 

The main Japanese force in occupied 
Manchuria, known as Manchukuo, was the 
Kwantung Army. Japan coveted the Soviet port 
of Vladivostok, but to keep the Red Army at 
bay first needed to sever the Trans-Siberian 
railway. AS a precautionary measure the Red 
Army occupied Changkufeng Hill, near the 
mouth of the Tyumen River on the eastern 
border southwest of Vladivostok. Throughout 
the summer of 1938 the Japanese probed 
Soviet defences with a series of border 
incidents near Vladivostok at 
Lake Khasan. The Soviet 
response was poor, 
revealing the true 
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extent of Stalin’s purges. On 11 July 1938 
fighting broke out when the Japanese tried 

to remove Soviet troops from Changkufeng, 
however they had fortified the area and 
remained in possession of the hill following an 
armistice on 10 August 1938. 

The Japanese risked losing face after the 
formal ceasefire, however the Emperor, Hirohito, 
agreed to the General Staff’s plan to act much 
further west against Mongolia. Stalin’s paranoia 
had left the Red Army in disarray and with 
war brewing with Finland, which would tie up 
resources and severely stretch its capabilities, 
and tensions growing over Poland, he looked 
around for someone he could trust, who would 
swiftly put an end to Japanese adventurism. He 

chose Zhukov. 
The Soviet high command 
was not ignorant of 
Japan’s conquest of 
huge areas of China 


Zhukov conducted a 
series of combined 


exercises in 

the 1930s that 
convinced him. 
of the future of 
rmoured warfare 


and that this constituted a very real threat 
to the Soviet border. Zhukov was ordered 
to see Marshal Voroshilov, the People’s 
Commissar of Defence, in Moscow on 2 June 
1939. Voroshilov told him, “Japanese troops 
have made a surprise attack and crossed 
into friendly Mongolia which the Soviet 
government is committed to defend from 
external aggression by the Treaty of 12 March 
1936. Here is a map of the invasion area 
showing the situation as of 30 May.” Pointing 
to it Voroshilov added, “The Japanese had for 
a long time carried out provocative attacks 
on Mongolian frontier guards, and here the 
Japanese Hailar garrison invaded MPR territory 
and attached Mongolian frontier units which 
were covering the area east of Khalkhin Gol. 
“| think they’ve started a big military gamble. 
At any rate, it’s only the beginning ... could 
you fly there right away and if need be assume 
command of our troops?” 


A young Zhukov 
served with the 
38th and 40th 
Cavalry Regiments, 
7th Samara 
Cavalry Division 
during 1922-23 





‘Pull no punches’ 
Zhukov jumped at the chance to show what 
he was capable of. He then went to see Ivan 
Smorodinov, Acting Deputy Chief of the General 
Staff. “The moment you arrive,” instructed 
Smorodinov, “see what’s going on and report to 
us. But pull no punches.” Zhukov understood 
only too well that his new appointment could 
make or break his career. Simply ousting the 
Japanese from Outer Mongolia would not be 
enough, the Japanese would have to be dealt 
such a blow that they would never consider 
tackling the Red Army again. In effect the 
security of the whole of the Soviet Far East 
rested in Zhukov’s hands. It was time to put 
into practice all his training in Byelorussia. 
Accompanied by a small team Zhukov 
flew east, landing first in Chita, headquarters 
of the Transbaikal Military District. He found 
the city a secretive place. The Japanese 
had briefly occupied it for two years at the 
end of the First World War and prior to that it 
had been the scene of resistance to Tsarist 
rule. Under the Soviet authorities Chita was 
closed to most Russians and all foreigners, 
because of its proximity on the strategically 
important Trans-Siberian railway and the 
Chinese-Mongolian borders. 
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Zhukov met with General V.F. Yakovlev, 
the military district commander, and his 
officers. Yakovlev appreciated Stalin was 
taking the Japanese incursion into the 
Mongolian People’s Republic very seriously, 
especially if the people’s commissariat of 
defence had sent a special envoy, with the 
authority to take charge without recourse to 
any of the regional commands. In the first 
instance what Zhukov needed to make a 
thorough assessment of the situation was 
credible intelligence. He was informed that 
General N.V. Feklenko’s 57th Special Corps 
was forward deployed to the southeast in 


Mongolia, tasked with protecting the republic. 


This was good news as it meant that the Red 
Army had a corps level command and control 
structure in place in the MPR. 

Worryingly it transpired that the Japanese 
Air Force had been attacking Soviet troop 
movements in Mongolia, indicating a lack of 
support from the Red Air Force. Apart from 
this Zhukov was very disappointed by the 
vagueness and lack of detailed intelligence. 

It was immediately clear that Yakolev’s 
communications with Feklenko were very poor. 
lt was also very evident that Feklenko did not 
have a firm grip on the situation. In light of 
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previous border fighting Feklenko’s lack of 
urgency seemed very puzzling. 

Just three days after his Moscow briefing, 
Zhukov arrived at 57th Special Corps HQ 
at Tamtsak-Bulak in Mongolia and met with 
Feklenko, Regimental Commissar M.S. 
Nikishev, who was Corps Commissar, and 
Brigade Commander A.M. Kushchev, Chief of 
Staff. To Zhukov’s irritation the situation was a 
complete mess. The HQ had little appreciation 
of the situation, communication between the 
Soviet and Mongolian commands was non- 
existent and coordination lacking. 

Zhukov was very unhappy that none of the 
commanders, except for Nikishev, had even 
visited the front and therefore had little idea of 
what was happening on the ground. Grasping the 
situation, he travelled up to the front and found 
that local intelligence was equally poor. Zhukov 
quickly came to the assessment that 57th Corps 
in its present state was not up to the job of 
directing operations nor stopping the Japanese. 

He immediately sent his report to Voroshilov, 
stating he planned that Soviet-Mongolian troops 
should maintain the bridgehead, on the right 
bank of the Khalkhin-Gol river, while preparing 
for a counter-offensive. Voroshilov agreed 
and the ineffectual Feklenko found himself 


FORWARD THINKER 


ZHUKOV SAW THE FUTURE OF WARFARE - MECHANISED UNITS 


Zhukov was not a conservative cavalryman like Budenny, far from it, he was very progressive. During his 
time in the Byelorussian Military District, Zhukov recalled, “It was clear that the future largely belonged 
to armour and mechanised units. Hence we gave undivided attention to questions of cavalry-armour 
cooperation, and the organisation of anti-tank defences in combat and in executing manoeuvres.” 
While commanding the 3rd and then 6th Corps, Zhukov cooperated closely with the 21st Detached 
Tank Brigade, under M.I. Potapov, and the 3rd Detached Tank Brigade, under V.V. Novikov. Both 
commanders were in Zhukov’s own words “former mates of mine”. 
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Marshal Budenny (centre) was an old-school cavalry commander 
who did not like tanks 
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h Field Pe Bernard Montgomery . 
) leaves the Brandenburg Gate — i 
emony to decorate Soviet Generals, Y 
Berlin, 12 July 1945. With him are Marshals of — 
the Soviet Union Georgy Zhukov (ce! 
Vasily Sokolovsky (centre, right bac 
Konstantin Rokossovsky (centré, rig 
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“FORTUNATELY FOR STALIN, WHEN HITLER REACHED THE —-. 
VERY GATES OF MOSCOW, ZHUKOV KNEW WHAT 10 DO. HE \ ee ! 
WOULD SAVE THE RUSSIAN CAPITAL AND GO ON 10 DEFEAT ee 

THE GERMANS AT KURSK AND MINSK, THEN CROWN HIS 

REMARKABLE CAREER WITH THE CAPTURE OF BERLIN" = 
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ZAUKOV'S BLTZKRIEG 


STAGGERING LOSSES WERE INFLICTED ON THE KWANTUNG IN ONE CRITICAL OFFENSIVE 


Zhukov’s successful pincer operation at Khalkhin-Gol severely mauled the 
Kwantung. He passed his first major test of high-level command with flying 
colours. The Japanese claimed they lost 8,440 dead and suffered 8,766 
wounded, while the Soviets claimed 9,284 casualties. However, losses for the 
Japanese have been put as high as 45,000 killed and Soviet casualties well 


At the Battle of Khalkhin-Gol, 
i *» Zhukov's amour went head to 
y head with Japanese tanks 
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over 17,000. Certainly of the 60,000 Japanese troops trapped in Zhukov’s 
cauldron, 50,000 were listed as killed, wounded and missing. The Japanese 
23rd Division was all but wiped out. The Japanese Air Force claimed 1,200 
Soviet planes, which seems improbable and the Soviets 660 Japanese 
aircraft, which seems equally implausible, in four months of fighting. 


Map: © Swanston Map Archive Ltd 


immediately replaced by Zhukov. The latter’s 
first move was to request reinforcements for 
the air force, three rifle divisions and, more 
significantly, a tank brigade and artillery. 

Zhukov, alert to the danger of his forces on 
the east bank being cut off, ordered a large- 
scale triple-pronged counter-attack with 450 “ 
tanks and armoured cars. Under his command 
was the 11th Tank Brigade equipped with 150 * 
tanks, the 7th Armoured Brigade with another a 
154 armoured vehicles and the Mongolian 8th © 
Armoured Battalion armed with 45mm guns. 
The 11th Tank Brigade, under Commander 
Yakolev, was instructed to strike from the north, 
supported by the 24th Motorized Regiment, 
which pressed in from the northwest supported 2 oO 
by artillery under Colonel Fedyuinsky. r 

In addition the 7th Armoured Brigade, under f 
Colonel Lesovoi, was to attack from the south, | 
supported by an armoured battalion from the 
Mongolian 8th Cavalry Division. 

Heavy guns were moved up from the 185th 
Artillery Regiment to support the attack on 
Bain-Tsagan and the 9th Armoured Brigade in 
the Khalkhin-Gol bridgehead. al 
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Zhukov’s armoured fist 

At 7.00am on 3 July 1939, the Soviet Air 
Force and artillery commenced softening up 
Japanese positions. Two hours later tanks of 
the 11th Tank Brigade moved up with the full 
attack being launched at 10.45am. Japanese 
defences and anti-tank guns were inadequate 
and Zhukov began to make ground. The 
Japanese response was to launch a counter- 
attack on 4 July, but it came to grief in the face 
of Soviet bombers and artillery. 

That night Japanese commander General 
Kamatsubara gave the order to withdraw and 
his men were back over the river by 5 July. 

Their engineers blew the remaining bridges to 
prevent the Soviet tanks following, leaving many 
Japanese with little option but to swim for it. 
Those troops remaining on the eastern slopes — 
of Bain-Tsagan were annihilated. =. | 

Although Komatsubara and his HQ got back ” 
across the river, hundreds of his men drowned. 
He left much of his 10,000 strong force behind 
strewn over the mountain. 

In the face of a Japanese counterattack 
the Soviets held their ground and by 25 July 
the Japanese, having suffered over 5,000 
casualties, gave up. The Japanese counter- 
attacked again on 12 August and drove the 
Mongolian 22nd Cavalry Regiment from the 
Bolshiye Peski height to the south. 

At this point it would have been prudent for 
the Kwantung to call it a day and summon the 
diplomats, instead more anti-tank gun units 
were brought up ready for another counter- 
attack. They planned to attack along a 43-mile 
front on 24 August, however, the dynamic 
Zhukov was to beat them to it by four days. 

Zhukov’s Soviet-Mongolian command 
prepared for a knockout counter-offensive. 
Reinforcements were brought up, including 
two rifle divisions, a tank brigade, two artillery 
regiments as well as supporting bomber and 
fighter units. Stalin, conscious that Hitler would 
be closely watching events in Central Asia, 
despatched Zhukov further reinforcements. 
These included three infantry and two cavalry 
divisions, seven independent brigades, 
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Corps commander 
Georgi Zhukov during 
the military action at 
Khalkhin-Gol 


including five armoured, additional artillery and 
air force units to create the First Army Group. 
Zhukov had everything that he needed. 

By now Soviet reconnaissance aircraft 
pieced together a good intelligence picture of 
the Japanese defences. The reconnaissance 
group from the 149th Motorised Rifle 
Regiment, under Regimental Commander I.M. 
Remizov, also provided a steady stream of 
prisoners for interrogation. Zhukov assessed 
that the Japanese were most vulnerable 
on their flanks. He knew that their greatest 
weakness was their lack of mobility, effective 
tank units and motorised infantry. This meant 
they would not be able to respond quickly to 
any Soviet breakthrough. 

Zhukov’s armoured fist consisted of the 
Ath, 6th and 11th Tank Brigades and the 7th 
and 8th Mechanized Brigades. He planned to 
encircle the Japanese using his North, South 
and Central Groups, with his armour on the 
wings. The Soviets deployed 50,000 troops 
to defend the east bank and then Zhukov 
prepared to cross to the west, with three rifle 
divisions and his armoured forces. 

Waiting at their jump off points were 35 
infantry battalions, supported by a mobile 
force of 20 cavalry squadrons, 498 tanks, 346 
armoured cars and 502 guns. At 5.45am on 
20 August Soviet aircraft blasted the Japanese 
forward positions, followed by a three-hour 
artillery and mortar bombardment. 

Zhukov’s tanks roared forward at 8.45am. By 
the next day to the south, his forces had swung 
behind the Japanese reaching the Khalkhin- 
Gol’s east-west tributary, the Khailastyn-Gol. 
On 23 August the Northern Group, backed by 
Zhukov’s reserves, the 212th Airborne Brigade 
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fighting as infantry, seized the Palet Heights 
and swung south. Although trapped, the 
Japanese resisted to the last. 

The two wings of Zhukov’s attack linked up at 
Nomonhan on 25 August trapping the Japanese 
23rd Division. The following day Japanese forces 
outside the pocket tried to get through to them, 
but were met by Zhukov’s 6th Tank Brigade. 

The Red Air Force also ensured that the 
Japanese could not bring up reinforcements. 
They dropped 190 tons of bombs during 474 
sorties during the first week alone. Having 
trapped the Japanese Zhukov spent a week 
eradicating the survivors. By 31 August it was all 
over. Zhukov’s strategy had triumphed. 


Feet of clay 

On 1 September 1939 Hitler invaded Poland 
and when the shooting stopped Stalin occupied 
the eastern half of the country. Behind the 
scenes Stalin, alarmed by the ease with which 
the Wehrmacht had crushed Poland in just 
four weeks, feared that Finland and the Baltic 
States might provide a springboard for a Nazi 
invasion of the Soviet Union. He imposed a 
mutual defensive agreement on Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania in October 1939. 

This involved allowing the Red Army to be 
based on their soil and in July 1940 they were 
officially incorporated into the Soviet Union. 

Then Stalin invaded Finland on 30 November 
1939. Despite Timoshenko’s overwhelming 
victory, the terrible performance of the Red 
Army greatly influenced Hitler’s decision to 
invade the Soviet Union. Stalin mobilised half 
his regular divisions in Europe and western 
Siberia to fight his tiny neighbour. He relied on 
brute strength, but Soviet troops, whilst brave, 


Belongings and equipment, thrown by the 
Japanese army, after they were beaten in the 
Khalkhin-Gol area, Mongolia 





had crucially lacked initiative. Nikita Khrushchev 
realised the wider ramifications, “All of us — and 
Stalin first and foremost — sensed in our victory 
a defeat by the Finns. 

“It was a dangerous defeat because it 
encouraged our enemies’ conviction that the 
Soviet Union was a colossus with feet of clay.” 

After Khalkhin-Gol, Zhukov singled out 
his tank brigades, especially the 11th under 
Yakovlev for praise, as well as the 36th 
Motorized Division under Petrov, and 57th Rifle 
Division under Galanin. The 82nd Division, 
now under Fedyuninsky, was to distinguish 
itself fighting the Germans, while Fedyuninsky 
would command the 42nd Army at beleaguered 
Leningrad. Potapov, who had acted as Zhukov’s 
deputy, ended up commanding the 5th Army. 

On the assumption that Operation 
Barbarossa went according to schedule, 
the German General Staff had to get their 
assessments of Soviet manpower, and indeed 
industrial capacity, right because it was vital 
they predict the Red Army’s response. Accurate 
intelligence regarding Soviet frontline units 
and reserves was crucial to the success of the 
entire enterprise. It was these judgements that 
convinced Hitler to invade and secondly fight 
the Battle of Moscow in the winter of 1941- 
1942, because he believed it would exhaust 
the depleted Red Army’s reserves. 

Crucially, thanks to his experiences in the 
Far East, Zhukov ensured that the Transbaikal 
Military District sowed the seeds for the 
Reserve Front that would help defend the 
western Soviet Union. Zhukov, by the end of 
June 1941, was anticipating being able to 
deploy just under 150 divisions running north to 
south in the Baltic, Western, Kiev and Odessa 
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Military Districts. The manpower of these 
units was 50 per cent less than an average 
German division. The Wehrmacht would have 
to overcome these, plus at least another 20 
regular army divisions being assembled. 

Just before Barbarossa commenced, 
Timoshenko and Zhukov, who by then held the 
top posts of commissar for defence and chief 
of staff respectively, did all they could to warn 
Stalin of the growing threat of invasion. Zhukov 
was instructed to prepare State Defence Plan 
1941. While this was based on the premise 
that Red Army operations would be in response 
to Nazi aggression, the idea was to take the 
fight to the enemy in an offensive rather than 
defensive manner. Zhukov’s defence plan and 
Soviet mobilisation plans envisaged nearly all 
the Red Army being deployed in the west. 

This meant of the Red Army’s impressive 
order of battle, which comprised a total of 303 
divisions, the bulk of them some 237 divisions 
would be deployed in the west facing the Nazi 
threat. However, of this impressive overall total, 
88 divisions were still in the process of being 
formed across the breadth and width of the 
Soviet Union. Stalin’s reluctance to mobilise 
and the logistics involved meant by the summer 
of 1941 only 171 divisions were in the field 
in the western Soviet Union deployed in three 
belts. They were to be strengthened by Stalin’s 
20 new mechanised corps fielding about 1,800 
heavy and medium tanks plus thousands of 
inadequate light tanks. 

As a result only a third of the Soviet divisions 
were actually in the crucial first defensive 
echelon. Under such circumstances it was 
clearly impossible for Zhukov to conduct a 
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that the first defensive echelon was little more 
than a trip wire. To add to the Red Army’s 
difficulties after moving into eastern Poland, 

it had abandoned and stripped most of the 
pre-1939 Soviet-Polish frontier defences. This 
required the construction of new defences 

in the western areas of the frontier military 
districts. These new defences were a logistical 
headache and were not something that could 
be completed in a hurry. 
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Zhukov saves the day 
According to Zhukov it was General Filipp 
Ivanovich Golikov, Chief of the Intelligence 
Directorate, who persuaded Stalin in late 
March 1941 that Hitler would not attack in the 
summer. Ironically he produced an accurate 
report that warned that three German army 
groups were indeed massing on the Soviet 
Union’s western frontier, which could strike 
toward Leningrad, Moscow and Kiev between 
15 May and 15 June 1941. 

Golikov who had commanded troops during 
the Soviet invasion of Poland and in the war 


things. Nikita Khrushchev, Stalin’s Communist 
party enforcer in Ukraine recalled, “I’d often 
seen him in Stalin’s presence when he was 
head of army intelligence.” Later at Stalingrad, 
Khrushchev was to form the opinion that 
Golikov was a coward. 

Golikov’s reports, and similar ones from the 
Soviet ambassador in Berlin, were sent direct 
to Stalin, neither Timoshenko nor Zhukov were 
ever privy to them. “All the information General 
Golikov had was immediately forwarded to 
Stalin,” recalled Zhukov. “What | do not know 
is what intelligence General Golikov laid before 
Stalin on his own, by-passing the defence 
commissar and the chief of the general staff, 
as he often did. Naturally, this could not but 
affect the final situation analysis.” 

This was all part of Stalin’s policy of keeping 
the Red Army compartmentalised and ensuring 
his generals never had the bigger picture. It 
meant that he was relying purely on intuition 
to determine the veracity of the intelligence 
landing on his desk. The net result was that he 
did not canvass the opinions of his experienced 
senior military leaders. 

Only in late April 1941 did Stalin acquiesce to 
Timoshenko and Zhukov’s request to mobilise 
the reservists, as well as re-deploy troops from 
the Urals, Siberia and Far East to the west. This 
deployment could not be completed until 10 
July — this was to prove three weeks too late. 
Fortunately for Stalin, when Hitler reached the 
very gates of Moscow, Zhukov knew what 
to do. He would save the Russian capital 
and go on to defeat the Germans yf 
at Kursk and Minsk, then crown : ’ 4 
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INSIDE THE 1ST AIPBN y = ‘For ee oe 
WANE)! «= reasons for the failure at 
Veeeeen Arnhem have gone largely 
DIVISION'S FAILURE AT, AMERAWE © Unremarked upon, despite 


orem being in plain sight 
ro. a a 
‘ | ot Pg he Battle of Normandy effectively 


ended on 21 August 1944 with 

the closing of the Falaise Gap, 76 
days after Allied troops first set 
foot on the D-Day landing beaches. 
The battle cost the Germans around 10,000 
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a. : ‘ete . ‘ dead and 50,000 prisoners along with almost 
gs ss a all their heavy equipment and vehicles, and 
ie i i ing an estimated tide of 20,000 survivors fled 


eastward as far as southern Holland, where the 
Koter=] Mou\Vli<]atomel|o)el<10 MIU [<t-Y0 f= \VkoMet<1 0)U=100] 0\<18 
‘Dolle Dinsdag’ or ‘Mad Tuesday’. 

The Allied pursuit began on 28 August 
with British tanks reaching Arras on 1 
September, Brussels was liberated two days 
later and by 6 September the advance was 
approaching the Dutch border in the face of 
stiffening German resistance. In an effort 
Com pateliaitcliameaicm ance )anlcialeelpamali(cve mele] e)cclpalc 
Commander General Dwight D. Eisenhower 
authorised Operation Market Garden, which 
was intended to bypass the Westwall fixed 
defences guarding the German frontier and 
fo) of<laMr-Mcelelec Mineo maom\(e]adamel-laant-lamedtcliaMelale| 
thus the heart of the Third Reich. 

Operation Market was the largest airborne 
operation in history and involved landing 40,000 
men from three Allied Airborne Divisions along a 
LOD aali(cmeelaarerelmcelnlaliarcm ale latamicelaemugrom si-1c4re10 
border to the Dutch city of Arnhem on the Lower 
Rhine, tasked to seize and hold 17 bridges 
across eight separate waterways starting at 
the Wilhelmina Canal just north of Eindhoven. 
The operation began on 17 September 1944 
with the US 101st Airborne Division assigned 
to secure the southern third of the corridor, the 
centre portion including the city of Nijmegen 
was the responsibility of the US 82nd Airborne 
Division and the furthest third was allotted to the 
British 1st Airborne Division. 

The ground component of the Operation, 
codenamed Garden, tasked British 30 Corps — 
spearheaded by the Guards Armoured Division 
— to break through the coalescing German 
defence on the Belgian border and advance 
rapidly up the Airborne Corridor, relieving each 
crossing in turn. All this was scheduled to take 
a perhaps optimistic 48 hours. In the event 
the two US Airborne divisions secured all their 
allotted objectives, although the first bridge 
across the Wilhelmina Canal was destroyed, 
prompting a 36-hour delay compounded by 
the tardy performance of 30 Corps, while the 
road and rail bridges across the River Waal at 
Nijmegen were not secured until the evening of 
20 September, 24 hours behind schedule. 

Matters went most awry at Arnhem however, 
despite a near flawless delivery. The 1st 
Airborne Division’s plan was to despatch the 
1st Airborne Reconnaissance Squadron and the 
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1st Parachute Brigade to secure the objectives 
in Arnhem. The bulk of the first lift would 
remain at the landing area until the second lift 
arrived the following day, after which the entire 
division would also move into Arnhem. 

In the event only a small part of the 1st 
Parachute Brigade managed to slip through to 
the north end of the Arnhem road bridge, where 
they held the objective for 80 rather than 48 
hours before being overwhelmed after an epic 
siege. The remainder of the 1st Parachute 
Brigade fought itself to destruction trying to 
reach the bridge before being driven back to the 
main body of the 1st Airborne Division, which 
was blocked and surrounded at Oosterbeek, 
midway between the landing area and Arnhem. 

After another epic six-day siege that reduced 
Oosterbeek to rubble and the failure of three 
attempts to push reinforcements across the 
Lower Rhine, around 2,500 survivors were 
evacuated in small boats on the night of 25-26 
September 1944. The evacuation effectively 
marked the end of Operation Market Garden. 


Popular reasons for the failure 
The search for reasons and outright excuses 
for the 1st Airborne Division’s failure at 
Arnhem began virtually the moment Market 
Garden ended, and several recurring 
favourites have emerged over the years. 
These include: landing the division in daylight, 
spreading the division landing across three 
lifts on successive days, and the seven mile 
or so distance between the landing area 
and Arnhem. All of these were mandated by 
external factors however, and they did not 
impact adversely on events at Arnhem. 

First, because Market was launched in 
a no-moon period, a daylight insertion was 
unavoidable because paratroopers and glider 
pilots alike required a degree of natural light to 
judge depth and distance for landing. It should 
also be noted that the Market first lift was 
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“THE REMAINDER OF THE 1ST 

PARACHUTE BRIGADE FOUGHT 

ITSELF 10 DESTRUCTION TRYING 
TO REACH THE BRIDGE” 


widely hailed as the most successful to date 
by experienced commanders from all three 
Airborne Divisions. 

Second, the 1st Airborne was not alone 
in being delivered in multiple lifts spread 
over several days simply because there were 
insufficient transport aircraft available to 
(oL=VAVicl anual actemexe)anl®)(citcmaNiaele) aalome NVI} (0) abs 
simultaneously. The shortening autumn days 
ruled out flying more than one lift per day 
because it would involve taking off or returning 
in darkness, and while RAF aircrew were trained 
in night flying and navigation techniques, their 
USAAF counterparts largely were not and also 
lacked trained navigators and ground crew. 

Third, the landing area was selected because 
it was the closest site to Arnhem suitable for 
large-scale glider landings, as contemporary 
maps show. While the area at the south end 
of the Arnhem road bridge could have been 
used as a parachute landing zone, the planners 
considered it too soft and riven with deep, wide 
drainage ditches for safe use by heavily laden 
gliders. Furthermore, the distance between the 
landing area and the objectives in Arnhem was 
not the handicap it is often painted. The 2nd 
Parachute Battalion reached the Arnhem road 
bridge in just over four hours, fighting several 
small actions en route and while shepherding 
a number of personnel and vehicles from 
the Brigade column and a variety of support 
units. This shows covering the seven miles 
was perfectly feasible providing the attackers 
moved with sufficient speed and application. 





The myth of enemy action 

Enemy action is another often repeated reason 
for the failure, usually relying on two specific 
examples. SS Bataillon Krafft, an approximately 
400-strong replacement training unit billeted 
near Oosterbeek, is routinely credited with 
single-handedly holding back the 1st Parachute 
Brigade’s advance to Arnhem until after dark 
on 17 September, largely due to a highly 
embellished and self-serving report by its 
commander, Hauptsturmfuhrer Sepp Krafft. 

The reality was rather more prosaic. Krafft 
serendipitously deployed his unit along 
the eastern side of what was to be the ist 
Airborne Division’s main landing area to avoid 
Allied preparatory bombing, but its impact was 
far less than popularly claimed, amounting 
to a handful of relatively minor clashes. One 
element was wiped out by the 2nd Parachute 
Battalion after straying onto the landing area, 
another spent several hours inconclusively 
skirmishing with a British unit defending the 
landing area and a third caught two of the 1st 
Airborne Reconnaissance Squadron’s Jeeps 
as they belatedly began their move from the 
landing area to the Arnhem bridge. 

The most significant clashes were with the 
3rd Parachute Battalion on the outskirts of 
Oosterbeek, consisting of a brief hit-and-run 
ambush in the late afternoon followed by 
an inconclusive two-hour fight with the tail 
end of the 3rd Battalion column at dusk that 
ended when the SS element withdrew. None 
of this materially impacted the 1st Parachute 
Brigade’s advance toward Arnhem however, 
and any connected consequences were 
attributable to other factors. 

The second popular myth with reference 
to enemy action is the recurring idea that 
the 1st Airborne Division landed atop two 
fully functioning panzer divisions. While 
Il SS Panzerkorps, consisting of 9 and 
10 SS Panzer Divisions, had been in the 
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Dutch citizens welcome a British 
Sherman tank on 21 September 
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vicinity of Arnhem since 8 September, the 
fighting in Normandy and the retreat across 
northern France and Belgium had reduced 
them to a fraction of a single division in 
total, with a relative handful of vehicles and 
heavy equipment, the bulk of which were 
despatched south to Belgium to block the 
Allied ground advance on 13 September, four 
days before Market commenced. 

By 17 September, 10 SS Panzer Division 
atcl@M Olo1s1 ame) ce(o1(-10 COM cclii@llame)(<\Homlamale)itclare 
at three locations up to 30 miles east and 
north of Arnhem, while 9 SS Panzer Division 
had been ordered to hand over its surviving 
heavy equipment to its running mate and 
the bulk of its personnel had already been 
despatched to Germany by rail to be re- 
equipped by the time Market began. The 
remainder, mainly service and supply personnel 
denuded of almost all heavy equipment 
and motor transport, were scattered across 
locations north and east of Arnhem between 16 
and 35 miles from the landing area. 

It is therefore clear that neither of II SS 
Panzerkorps’ badly depleted formations were 
close to being under the 1st Airborne Division’s 
FeTatel[aveare lave mane)com lanl ele)ac=lala\ male aloe) emote) 
Panzer Division’s elements were located between 
the landing area and Arnhem. They were therefore 
unable to seriously interfere with the 1st 
Parachute Brigade’s advance into Arnhem in the 
first vital ten to 12 hours immediately following 
the landing, when the British formation’s battle for 
its objectives was won and lost. 

Apart from the riverside loophole that 
permitted the 2nd Parachute Battalion to slip 
through to the Arnhem road bridge, German 
reactions and deployments were exemplary, 


however. Il SS Panzerkorps HQ issued warning 
orders less than an hour after receiving 
reports of the landing, 9 SS Panzer Division's 
denuded units were on the way to the scene 
o)imdalomreleudcelaMmVialiamenlcclomalelelacmalalOm'Uiaallamielels 
hours Feldmarschall Walther Model had issued 
orders that framed the subsequent successful 
German conduct of the battle. 


Unwarranted arrogance 
eVatem leroy mel cre eli arg 
All this suggests that the reasons for the 1st 
Airborne Division's failure at Arnhem were a 
little closer to home, and at first glance the 
problems appears to be with the division’s 
attitude as a whole. Although the glider and 
eye lecleualeltcme) elo1¢-]4le)atsmers]aa(cre mele} me) ma OMe) mes 
constituent brigades in Sicily were effectively 
fiascos, the 1st Airborne Division returned 
from the Mediterranean in November 1943 
with an overwhelming sense of its experience 
and capabilities; tendencies noted not least by 
the division’s new commander Major-General 
Robert Urquhart, who observed a reluctance to 
accept the necessity of any additional training. 
Similarly, Lieutenant-Colonel Mark Henniker 
from the division’s Royal Engineer contingent 
referred to many surrounding themselves with 
a mystique that was not entirely justified by 
experience while Major Philip Tower RA, who 
joined the division after its return to the UK, 
recognised the quality of his new Airborne 
comrades but felt they overestimated their 
abilities, and noted an unwillingness to 
acknowledge that any worthwhile experience 
was to be had outside the Airborne fold. This 
is illustrated by an incident when umpires ruled 
against a particularly poorly co-ordinated attack 


“THIS SUGGESTS THAT THE REASONS FOR THE 1ST AIRBORNE 

DIVISION’S FAILURE AT ARNHEM WERE A LITTLE CLOSER TO 

HOME, AND AT FIRST GLANCE THE PROBLEMS APPEAR TO BE 
VITH THE DIVISION'S ATTITUDE AS A WHOLE” 
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by a 1st Airborne Division unit during Exercise 
Mush in April 1944, after which a company 
commander protested loudly that “you can’t do 
this to us, we are the original Red Devils!” 

The attitude manifested itself as indiscipline 
in the lower ranks, particularly within the 1st 
Parachute Brigade. Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Frost, who commanded the 2nd Parachute 
Battalion at Arnhem bridge, referred to low 
level disciplinary problems across the whole 
brigade from ‘hard cases’ disinclined to obey 
regulations, along with widespread absenteeism 
which interfered with training and disrupted 
unit cohesion, while the commander of the 
3rd Parachute Battalion was relieved after his 
Battalion was unable to march on a test exercise. 

The epicentre of indiscipline was the ist 
Parachute Battalion where one commander 
was posted away after tightening discipline 
with the aid of a Guards RSM, which the 
troops considered to be “treating battle 
ate] qe(clalcxem palcla mil comealilelgcialamre] Alem als) 
replacement was not popular either. The 
feeling was mutual. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kenneth Darling later recalled, “Frankly, | 
was horrified by 1 Para, they thought they 
knew all the answers, which they did not, and 
their discipline was not what | expected.” The 
upshot was a mutiny on 30 March 1944 when 
the Battalion refused to draw parachutes for 
a jump which led to Darling being replaced by 
Lieutenant-Colonel David Dobie, who led the 
1st Battalion into Arnhem. In some instances 
the indiscipline spilled over into outright 
criminality. For example, on 12 February 1944 
the local fire brigade had to be summoned 
after a smoke marker was ignited outside the 
Battalion Orderly Room, and just over a month 
later the safe in the Battalion’s NAAFI canteen 
was broken into and the funds stolen. 

The obvious conclusion to draw from all 
this was that unwarranted arrogance and poor 
discipline were the reasons for the 1st Airborne 
Division's failure. However, events in Holland 
clearly show this was not the case. With 
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Lieutenant-General Lewis H. 
Brereton (left), commander of the 
First Allied Airborne Army, shakes 

hands with Major-General Urquhart 
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British paratroopers pick their 
way through the ruins of a 
building in Oosterbeek, to where 
the Allied forces had retreated 
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"BY MIDDAY ON TUESDAY & 
19 SEPTEMBER THE 1ST 
PARACHUTE BATTALION HAD fe 
BEEN REDUCED 10 AROUND - 9 
200 MEN FROM THE 548 
WHO HAD JUMPED IN 
TWO DAYS EARLIER WHILE 
THE 588-STRONG 3RD 
PARACHUTE BATTALION HAD . 
BEEN REDUCED 10 JUST 60” 
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bridge in just over four hours accompanied by 
the brigade column and other elements totalling 
approximately 740 men. 

Naliswce)coromalcl(omenlomaleladam-jaleme)mealome)alelsx—) 
for three and a half days, losing 81 dead and 
approximately 280 wounded in the process, 
almost 50 per cent of the force. They were only 
overwhelmed after running out of ammunition 
and food, and being literally blasted out of 
mostly burning buildings by artillery and tanks. 

The 1st Parachute Battalion spent 11 hours 
trying to reach its objective north of Arnhem, 
losing 11 dead and over a hundred wounded, 
before moving immediately to reinforce Frost 
at the road bridge. It then joined the 3rd 
Parachute Battalion in repeated unsuccessful 
attempts to break through the German blocking 
line in the western outskirts of Arnhem, during 
which both units fought themselves virtually 
to destruction. By midday on Tuesday 19 
September the 1st Parachute Battalion had 
been reduced to around 200 men from the 548 
who had jumped in two days earlier, while the 
588-strong 3rd Parachute Battalion had been 
reduced to just 60. 

Neither was this level of raw courage and 
application unique to the 1st Parachute 
Brigade, as the fight in the outskirts of Arnhem 
took a similar toll of battalions from the 1st 
Airlanding Brigade and 4th Parachute Brigade 
and was then replicated across the entire 
gamut of the 1st Airborne Division's units in the 
subsequent six-day siege of Oosterbeek. This 
all strongly suggests that the 1st Parachute 
Brigade’s indiscipline was largely a case of 
good field soldiers making poor garrison 
soldiers, and that there was little wrong with 


7 5 Among the criticisms of the 
: = operation was the deployment 
hes Of airborne troops in regular 
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the 1st Airborne Division up to the battalion 
level or equivalent, arrogance notwithstanding. 


Poor planning and leadership 
In fact, the root of the 1st Airborne Division’s 
failure was higher up the chain of command, 
and at the very top. A Regular officer 
commissioned in 1920, Major-General Robert 
Elliot Urquhart assumed command the 1st 
Airborne Division on 10 January 1944, having 
risen from the rank of major to major-general 
in the course of war service in a variety of staff 
positions, including a 13-month stint on the 
staff of the 51st Highland Division in North 
Africa. This was followed by his sole operational 
oxeyanraarslareme) ©) ele)ialunals)aemcelelmanre)aiearcs 
commanding 231 Infantry Brigade in Sicily 
and southern Italy; he never commanded or 
served with an airborne unit prior to assuming 
command of the 1st Airborne Division. 

His relatively rapid progress and elevation 
to the latter command over better-qualified 
candidates was due to the intervention of Field- 
Marshal Bernard Law Montgomery. Urquhart 
had been a Montgomery protégé since coming 
to the latter’s notice when serving on the 3rd 
Infantry Division staff in October 1940, and 
he was given command of the 1st Airborne 
Division after Montgomery raised the idea 
with the commander of British 1st Airborne 
Corps, Major-General Frederick Browning. To be 
fair there is no evidence Urquhart sought the 
appointment and he created a good impression 
at his new command, but circumstances 
conspired to prevent him properly grasping 
the operational implications, restrictions and 
realities of his new role. 


In the five months before D-Day, Urquhart 
attended numerous conferences and planning 
antoto10) ayc4omm lame) mu al ox=] au me) ale (e)ame)'(-1ar-Mmalelalelgcye| 
miles from his HQ in Lincolnshire and after the 
invasion he was fully involved in preparing for 
a total of 15 cancelled operations. This was a 
punishing schedule and was likely a cause of 
the severe bout of malaria that hospitalised him 
for almost a month in April 1944. Urquhart’s 
lack of airborne experience was clearly 
apparent in his planning for Arnhem, which 
elicited disbelief among senior US Airborne 
commanders. For example, Brigadier-General 
James Gavin, commanding the 82nd Airborne 
Division and the most experienced of all Allied 
airborne commanders, later likened Urquhart’s 
scheme to a peacetime exercise. 

Urquhart gave assembling his division in its 
entirety as much attention as accomplishing 
its mission, and his assumption that the 
Germans would permit it to sit in place for 24 
hours before moving into Arnhem was fanciful, 
as the fact that the bulk of the 1st Airborne 
Division covered less than half the distance to 
Arnhem before being blocked and surrounded 
shows. Urquhart’s thinking appears to have 
been rooted in conventional ground operation 
rather than what was required for an airborne 
Haksxoad()@MmolOMpali(csomelslallalemsialsian\mllalctoeare lace) 
thus suggests a fundamental misunderstanding 
of the realities of airborne operations. 

Ul colu late] amexe)an) eves) ale (sre mallomulalcereliiiale 
planning with a series of poor decisions after 
Market was launched, to the extent it can 
be argued he did not make a single correct 
decision in his first two days on the ground 
in Holland. He failed to clarify the division 
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command succession until boarding the glider 
for Arnhem, a basic precaution and a vital 
one in airborne operations, given the routine 
risks inherent in aerial delivery even without 
enemy action. In the event his chief of staff 
was obliged to mitigate the consequences 
dame l|¢)(e)par-levmlameaiom pal (elsi@e)mtgiomey-1aal~ 
alsiamesce[0lars|aare]e)av)ela\a(cliaialicmnlOm-ialelaany 
after landing in response to an erroneous 
rumour that the 1st Airborne Reconnaissance 
Squadron had failed to arrive in Holland. 

Instead of checking the veracity of the 
av lonielelemCscelelarelamesielanlance)arcremealsmeye [er-lel cela 
Commander, Major Freddie Gough, to Division 
HQ by radio before racing off in a Jeep to inform 
Brigadier Lathbury and the 1st Parachute 
Brigade in person. The kneejerk summons 
separated Gough from his command for the 
remainder of the battle and effectively ended 
the squadron’s coup-de-main mission. 

More seriously, it can be argued that at this 
point Urquhart effectively abdicated command 
of the 1st Airborne Division as he disappeared 
Vidal aleMsy.40)t-lateld(e)ame)arere)alta\eimr-lae-lalioianloales) 
and then deliberately severed radio contact with 
his HQ, which was never re-established. His 
arrival at the 3rd Parachute Battalion at dusk 
was instrumental in that unit abandoning its 
move to Arnhem and halting in Oosterbeek for 
the night. Urquhart then chose to remain with 
the 3rd Battalion, still out of contact with his 
HQ and the rest of the division, and thus unable 
to exert any influence on the developing battle, 
until the late afternoon of 18 September. He 
then made an ill-advised attempt to regain his 
HQ accompanied by Brigadier Gerald Lathbury 
that ended with Lathbury being badly wounded 


“URQUHART'S LACK OF 
AIRBORNE EXPERIENCE WAS 
CLEARLY APPARENT IN HIS 
PLANNING FOR ARNHEM, 
WHICH ELICITED DISBELIEF 
AMONG SENIOR US 
AIRBORNE COMMANDERS” 


relate mers] e1a0|cq1e ma] ale melee le lar-lamnec-]0)e\-cemlam-lam-laale 
for 12 hours, before finally regaining his HQ 
at 7:25am on 19 September, after a 40-hour 
absence. By that time the initial window of 
(oo) oXe)aavlaliamare(em-s0)alqmre]alemanl-mAlaalal-ianm eleladiela 
of Operation Market had effectively failed. 
That is not to say that Urquhart was a bad 
or incompetent commander. He did a more 
than adequate job of rallying his division 
and establishing a defensible perimeter at 
Oosterbeek while in contact with the enemy, 
Fel aXOM Nats] ame) Cea lescJige liste mNalome(oliclaleome)marle 
perimeter under ever increasing German 
pressure. When it became clear this was 
unsustainable and permission was granted to 
withdraw across the river, Urquhart planned 
and implemented an evacuation inspired by the 
retreat from Gallipoli during the First World War 
codenamed Operation Berlin, which succeeded 
in lifting over 2,000 men across the Lower 
Rhine on the night of 25-26 September. All that 
came after the airborne assault at Arnhem had 


American troops attempt to free trapped Gls from the 
wreckage of a crash-landed Waco glider 
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morphed into a conventional defensive infantry 
battle however, and the evidence strongly 
suggests that Urquhart did not fully grasp the 
realities of airborne operations. 

AN arcimlclemeymUlale(-lecie-lalellaremere)alagieluiccre 
significantly to the failure of the 1st Airborne 
Division at Arnhem and, by extension, to the 
failure of Operation Market Garden. 

The Arnhem portion of Market might still have 
succeeded in spite of Urquhart’s errors had 
the 1st Parachute Brigade managed to seize 
and hold the objectives in the city. This was 
not to be however, as the Brigade commander 
was only marginally more experienced himself. 
Brigadier Gerald Lathbury was commissioned 
in 1926 and his war service consisted of 
a number of separate staff appointments 
at the War Office, interspersed with eight 
months overseeing the raising of the 3rd 
Parachute Battalion and subsequently four 
months performing the same role with the 3rd 
Parachute Brigade. 

He assumed command of the 1st Parachute 
Brigade on 25 April 1943 and led its operation 
to seize the Primasole Bridge in Sicily three 
months later. The operation was a fiasco as the 
Brigade was scattered up to 20 miles from its 
objective, the ground force took 48 rather than 
12 hours to arrive and Lathbury was wounded 
in the back and legs during the fighting. These 
circumstances have concealed the unsuitability 
of Lathbury’s plan however, which employed 
six widely separated landing zones before 
dispersing the Brigade over three separate 
locations spread across more than five square 
miles. This ruled out mutual support and 
o}gcrelaleLOM Malem anliiitclAvmnnreDdieamelamparelinieslialiars 
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focus on the primary aim. In fairness, there was 
not a great deal of airborne experience to draw 

upon in 1943, but Lathbury went on to commit 

exactly the same errors at Arnhem where again 

circumstances conspired to conceal the fact. 

Lathbury’s Arnhem plan was a slight 
reworking of an earlier scheme codenamed 
Comet and envisaged sending the armed Jeeps 
of the ist Airborne Reconnaissance Squadron 
ahead to seize the Arnhem bridge followed by 
the Brigade’s three battalions moving along 
three parallel and widely spaced routes. The 
1st Parachute Battalion was allotted the 
northern route codenamed Leopard, the 3rd 
Parachute Battalion was assigned the centre 
Tiger route and the 2nd Parachute Battalion 
was allocated the southern Lion route along 
the Lower Rhine. This dispersed the Brigade’s 
combat power, ruled out mutual support and 
obliged each battalion to fight in isolation and 
the plan thus resembled a peacetime training 
exercise, an impression reinforced by the 
objectives selected. These isolated a third of 
idatome)arex=le(omelamallameacelelale male auamelmavgnlalsiinn 
dispersed a third across the pontoon bridge, 
the Arnhem rail bridge and the German HQ in 
the centre of Arnhem with the remaining third 
holding the Arnhem road bridge. 

Given that most of these tasks required a full 
battalion at minimum, the plan was a classic 
case of trying to do too much with too little, 
and virtually guaranteed that the 1st Parachute 
Brigade’s sub-units would be isolated, 
overwhelmed and defeated in detail. 

O]atel-Molaimdal-mcdcelelareMmiamnle)it-lacemm m-laalele lay 
exacerbated the flaws in his plan by 
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micromanaging his subordinate commanders 
to a degree that interfered with their ability to 
carry out their assigned missions. This began 
by needlessly holding the battalions at the 
landing area for over an hour before releasing 
them despite the time sensitive nature of the 
operation, and then motoring between the 
widely dispersed Battalion routes urging the 
commanders to greater haste. 

By early evening Lathbury was running the 
3rd Parachute Battalion over the head of its 
commander near Oosterbeek. He ordered an 
unnecessary counter-attack against elements 
of Bataillon Krafft that fired on the tail of 
the battalion column as it was moving away 
from the attackers and then compounded 
this by ordering the 3rd Battalion to halt 
in Oosterbeek for the night, presumably 
to protect Major-General Urquhart after he 


“THE PLAN WAS A CLASSIC 
CASE OF TRYING 10 DO 100 
MUCH WITH 100 LITTLE, AND 
VIRTUALLY GUARANTEED 
THAT THE 151 PARACHUTE 
BRIGADE'S SUB-UNITS WOULD 
BE ISOLATED, OVERWHELMED 
AND DEFEATED" 


turned up unescorted at dusk. Lathbury then 


refused a radio appeal for assistance from 
his brigade major at the Arnhem road bridge, 
on the grounds that his men were tired. 

Thereafter he effectively abdicated 
command by accompanying an equally 
passive Urquhart in remaining with the 3rd 
Parachute Battalion until he was wounded 
and captured while attempting to regain his 
HQ on 18 September. All this is does not 
necessarily mean Lathbury was a bad or 
incompetent officer. His inadequate planning 
was attributable to inexperience and lack 
of higher guidance. His micromanaging was 
presumably due to his formation’s disciplinary 
problems, and abandoning his mission to 
protect his superior was likely the result 
of his conditioning as a Regular officer. 
Nonetheless, it is perhaps instructive to 
note that the elements of the 1st Parachute 
Brigade that reached the Arnhem road bridge 
or fought themselves to destruction trying 
to reach it did so without the benefit of 
Lathbury’s direct involvement. 

It can therefore be seen that there was 
more to the failure of the 1st Airborne Division 
at Arnhem than popular assumptions about 
landing areas, drop arrangements and enemy 
action, and that the underlying reasons were 
feoye)aue)r=lalaliayear= lace mm (sr-le(o1e-y0l] Oa] end alome)atez=l0(c) 
and division level. Given the exemplary courage 
and tenacity exhibited by the men of the 1st 
Airborne Division in Holland, it is interesting 
to speculate on how the Arnhem portion of 
Operation Market might have turned out with 
more experienced hands at the helm. 
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JOURNEY THROUGH THE EMPIRE OF 
HISTORY'S MOST FAMOUS WARLORD 


Traverse the harsh lands of the Mongols, meet the ruthless commanders who 
fought their way to forging a medieval superpower, and marvel at the ingenuity 
of a nomadic people who tamed the world. 
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Two British veterans recall how their 













7 * Albert Selby after he was medically fighting experiences led to the memorable Fred Duffield pictured at 
Pd b discharged from the army, 1945 ° Osnabruck, April 1945 
are ‘ end of WWII in Europe 
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fter almost six years of the Out of the millions who remembered that 
bloodiest conflict ever fought, the = day were two men who contributed to the 
guns fell silent in Europe on 8 May Allied victory. Albert Seloy and Fred Duffield 










1945. The continent had been were both soldiers in the British Army who 
utterly devastated with countless had extensively fought in Europe from 1944. 
homes and cities destroyed. Whole countries However, on 8 May 1945 they had very 






had been brought to their knees and millions of different experiences of VE Day. Seventy-five 
lives had been lost or irreparably damaged. The years on, they recall the battles that led to 
intense pain the conflict had inflicted was finally | the war's conclusion, the comrades they lost 
at an end and the war’s conclusion triggered and the sober recognition that VE Day was 
mass celebrations across the world. not the end of WWII. 

















British infantrymen station 

themselves behind a wall 
during a fight with the 
German rear-guard in 
Normandy, June 1944 








“SONNY, YOU KNOW THE 
SHELTER YOU'RE IN? 
THERE’S A BIG BOMB 

DOWN THE SIDE OF IT” 









































During WWII, Birmingham was Britain’s third 
most-bombed city after London and Liverpool 
although the sufferings of neighbouring 
Coventry became better known. From August 
1940, 1,852 tons of bombs were dropped on 
the city, which was an important industrial and 
manufacturing centre. Over 2,200 people were 
killed and many thousands more injured along 
with the destruction of innumerable buildings. 
One ‘Brummie’ who survived the maelstrom 
was a young worker called Albert Selby who was 
soon to pass from one kind of fire into another 
when he was conscripted into the British Army. 


A blitzed city 
Born in December 1923, Selby’s first 
experiences of WWII involved trying to survive 
the Birmingham Blitz with his family, “Il was 
doing war work then and we had 14 hours of 
bombing at one point. | remember coming up 
our street when a woman said ‘Sonny, you 
know the shelter you’re in? There’s a big bomb 
down the side of it’. We later stayed with an 
aunt nearby but during that night they bombed 
the BSA [Birmingham Small Arms Company]. | 
went straight out of trouble into trouble!” 
Fifty-three workers from the BSA were killed 
on that occasion and during the blitz Selby 
also had to contend with personal tragedies 
and incidents, “My mother died while | was in 
the army. She had cancer and when there was 
bombing it was a bit awkward getting her down 
the shelter. Also, my grandad only had one leg 
after being in an accident. He was down the 
pub one time when the sirens sounded but 
when | got there he was lying in the gutter. He 
had dived down when he heard the shelling 
and | thought ‘Bloody hell!’ before | got him 
out. That was life then.” 


Firefighters attend the scene 
of destroyed buildings in 
Birmingham, April 1941 


JOURNEYS TO VICTORY 


“THOSE LEFT BEHIND” 


Albert Selby fought on D-Day and advanced 
through Western Europe before a serious wound 
led to him celebrating VE Day at home 


After attempting to volunteer for the Royal 
Navy and serving in the Home Guard from 
the age of 17, Selby was ‘called up’ in 1942 
after he turned 18. After joining 1st Battalion, 
Suffolk Regiment, he was sent to Scotland and 
extensively trained in amphibious exercises, “We 
did lots of training landings on little islands but 
every time | went out | was seasick. | thought 
afterwards ‘Thank God | didn’t go in the navy!’” 

While the troops were aware they were 
training for an invasion they didn’t know where 
it might take place, “We all thought we were 
going to Italy. Everybody had ideas about 
it because we were training on hills with a 
Scottish officer. We eventually came down from 
Dumfries to Havant near Portsmouth and from 
there we got on barges and liners. The barges 
were alongside the liners and getting on them 
was a bit of a pain because you had all this kit 
and the barge was bouncing around. | realised 
then that | was going to France.” 


“Come on, Suffolks!” 

1st Battalion was part of the first infantry wave 
to land on Sword Beach for the Normandy 
landings on 6 June 1944. Sword was one of 
the two British beaches and the easternmost 
location for Operation Overlord. 

Stretching five miles (eight kilometres) along 
the Normandy coast between the seaside 
villages of Saint-Aubin-sur-Mer and Ouistreham, 
Sword was the nearest beach to Caen and 
responsibility for the initial landings fell to the 
British 3rd Infantry Division, which included the 
1st Suffolks in the 8th Brigade. 

Selby recalls the journey across the English 
Channel and approaching the beach, “We 
played cards on board the ship. Oddly enough, 
| wasn’t seasick on this occasion but | probably 
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didn’t know what was coming! | looked out 
about half a mile from the beach and saw 
one of our ships sink. Whether it was a mine 
or not | don’t know but | couldn’t imagine it 
io was anything else.” 
When the landing vessels approached 
Sword, the soldiers were exhorted into battle 
under fire, “l remember the time was early 
in the morning at about 7.30-8.00am. There 
were three lines of soldiers in the boat and 
running on top was our commanding officer who 
shouted ‘Come on, Suffolks!’ | turned around 
and one barge behind us got hit. | don’t know 
: how many got killed or injured but we were as 
much concerned about safety as well as getting 
to the objective and carrying on.” 
The Suffolks quickly left the beach and 
Selby soon witnessed casualties as the 
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infantry fought their way through, “We 
weren’t on Sword Beach for long and went to 
Ouistreham, which was a little village [at the 
time]. We were going through it and some of 
our chaps were already injured or shot. They 
had been mortaring the village as they went 
through. | could see one of our lads, a young 
sergeant, having his wounds dressed and 
this was a few minutes after we started to go 
through the village.” 

Although the Suffolks took dozens of German 
prisoners they also incurred fatalities, “Two 
friends of mine were shot, one [only a couple of 
feet away]. | was able to man a machine-gun and 
there was a lance corporal shouting ‘Charge!’ but 
a few feet from where | was standing a corporal 
was shot through the throat. | got down quick 
because | thought | was going to be the next one. 


| assumed it was a Sniper but luckily for us a 
tank came down a few yards from us. They were 
shouting ‘Come on, Suffolks!’ but as | went out 
two or three more lads were downed. They were 
some of the best and were really great blokes. 
That’s the kind of day it was.” 

After the carnage and losses of D-Day, the 
Suffolks had to push inland although the Allies 
became bogged down in the dense Normandy 
countryside. At one point, the battalion found 
themselves under enemy artillery fire, “We were 
in a wood where you could get lost. The trouble 
was that it got constantly mortared and the 
mortars exploded above the trees on everybody 
below. You could hear them coming and | 
dived down because | thought I'd got hit. The 
shrapnel had actually hit my helmet but | dived 
to the floor anyway.” 


British troops follow a Sherman tank 
towards a Normandy village after the 
D-Day landings, 6 June 1944 


JOURNEYS TO VICTORY 


The Suffolks also participated in the Battle 
of Caen, a prolonged struggle that lasted into 
August 1944 and saw the destruction of the city 
by Allied air attacks, “We were dug in outside 
Caen, which we should have took on D-Day. The 
commanders decided to bomb it and there were 
hundreds of American and British bombers. All 
of the fumes and smoke were coming to where 
we were sitting and the planes came our way. 
You even saw some of the aircraft being hit.” 

By the time the Battle of Normandy ended on 
30 August 1944, 22,442 British servicemen 
had been killed. As a private, Selby believes 
that his survival during the campaign owed 
something to his rank, “The officers and NCOs 
were the ones that got shot because the 
Germans knew that we followed them. In a way, 
| was luckier being a lower rank.” 


British troops hurriedly move out of the ‘Queen’ 
area of Sword Beach. Two soldiers in the 
background carry a wounded comrade 
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"AS | WENT OUT TWO OR THREE MORE LADS WERE 
DOWNED. THEY WERE SOME OF THE BEST AND WERE 
REALLY GREAT BLOKES, THAT'S THE KIND OF DAY IT WAS” 
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Advance through Europe and was probably doing some signalling when German soldiers’ trousers and pin it on their 


The Allied breakout from Normandy at the end he came down the lane. When we took him door. The locals would then get the girls, cut 
of August 1944 was a decisive moment and back a friend of mine from Birmingham almost _ their hair and march them through the town.” 
German forces swiftly withdrew across occupied _— shot me while he was waiting on guard. 

France with the Allies in relentless pursuit, “On another night there were three of us “It was a disaster” 

“The Germans would retreat quite far back and there was a German stuck in the middle of — After passing through Belgium, the 1st Suffolks 


sometimes and we had the Yanks with us who the road. He couldn’t move because he’d only advanced into the Netherlands. Despite being 
were red-hot with loads of troops. At one place got [the use of] one leg. Me and another chap in continuous action, the British troops were 
we were [stopped at] the Americans were driving were crawling backwards while a Jerry was firing welcomed by the Dutch, “Jerry was often 


through. One of our lads shouted ‘Have you got above us. We could hear the bullets although about 200 yards away from us in Holland but | 
a cigarette?’ and he received a boxful! Everybody as we got further away he stopped firing. remember two young girls kept running out and 
in our lot then had packets of cigarettes.” This other chap said ‘We can’t leave him [the giving us bread and bacon. We also took a place 
While he was still in France, Selby had aclose German] here’ and | said ‘Of course not’. We in Weert and the local kids were coming up to 
shave during a night-time bombardment, “You grabbed him by the arms and took him back. us and wondering if we would play football with 
just went on and on and there were some places _ | don’t know if his wounds were patched up them! The Jerries had only just retreated and 
where you didn’t even know where you were. On __ before he was handed over.” were more or less still there. However, across the 
one particular night the moon was very bright As the Allies advanced through France canal there was a nunnery and the nuns came 
and the Germans were shooting down from hills |= and then Belgium they liberated the local out and sang to us. That was bloody marvellous.” 
because | think they could see most of us in populations who had been occupied since Despite the liberation of the southern part 
the light. | had to drop down all of asudden and 1940. However, Selby recalls that they were of the country, the Allied progress dramatically 
there was nobody near me. A mortar bomb came _ not always welcomed, “Some of the younger stalled during Operation Market Garden in 
down and | thought it was going to hit me. | was ladies fancied the Jerries and! suppose itwas September 1944. Selby remembered the vain 
right by its side and when it exploded the blast one of those things after years of occupation. attempt of the battalion to relieve trapped 
bumped my head. | don’t know how | survived.” | remember passing one lady and she was British airborne troops, “We dropped a lot of 
A frequent occurrence during the advance staring daggers at me while we were walking paratroopers at Arnhem but it was a disaster 
was the capture of German soldiers, although it through. She had a baby and was probably and we got stuck. The paratroopers were being 
was often fraught with risk, “I took one prisoner one of the Germans’ girls.” cut off and the regiment went to help them 
on a night patrol down a narrow lane. There Despite these women’s antipathy towards out but we could only go so far. They stopped 
were four of us and | said ‘There’s somebody the Allies, their neighbours would inflict a cruel us at acertain place and we lumbered there 
down here’. We were on edge and moved back punishment for fraternising with the occupying before moving on again.” 
a little bit before | grabbed a man who turned forces, “Whenever a girl had messed about Instead of Arnhem, the Suffolks were 
out to be a German. He’d gota red light on him —_ with the Germans they would get a pair of dispatched to Nijmegen. The city was close to 
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JOURNEYS TO VICTORY 


IN BIRMINGHAM 


Britain's second city celebrated the end of hostilities with 
bonhomie, good humour and reflectiveness 





The weather in Birmingham was initially wet on 8 May 1945 but it did not 
dampen the spirits of its citizens. Like much of the rest of the country, bunting 
was strung out across the streets and party food was hastily assembled from 
saved-up rations. The hidden supplies included fireworks that were set off in 
the northern suburb of Kingstanding along with bonfires in Billesey. The street 
parties were also a carnival of improvised music with people bringing out 
wirelesses, gramophones and musical instruments. 

In the city centre, Birmingham Cathedral held eight services on VE Day that 
were attended by 4,000 people while thousands converged in public areas 
such as New Street and the Bull Ring. Nearby Bromsgrove Street even put out a 
cheeky notice, “Please don’t call for the rent - we’ve spent it celebrating victory. 

No plans had been made for sound arrangements to listen to Winston 
Churchill’s 3.00pm broadcast in Victoria Square. However, the lord mayor - 
Alderman W. T. Wiggins-Davies - did his best by opening his council office 
window and placing his personal radio on the window ledge. He then gamely 
led the crowd in community singing before loudspeakers were installed for 
George VI’s speech at 9.00pm. 

After the king’s speech, Wiggins-Davies made a statement, “I am proud of 
Birmingham and its citizens. The city has known many dark and anxious days 
and thousands have lost their loved ones. We think of them very specially at 
this moment. Thousands of us still have our loved ones away, many still in 
danger or as prisoners of war. May God grant us true understanding of this, 
His supreme gift - the gift of freedom.” 


” 


Right: People dancing in central Birmingham. Albert Selby also danced on 


VE Day although he jokes that he had “two left feet” 


"WE DROPPED A LOT OF PARATROOPERS AT ARNHEM BUT IT WAS 


A DISASTER AND WE GOT STUCK” 


the German border and American-led forces had 
captured the strategically important Waalbrug 
bridge over the River Waal, “The Americans 
had taken the bridge at Nijmegen and all their 
helmets were on the floor when we got there. 
The Germans used to come and fire from a 
distance because they wanted the bridge back. 
However, we wanted it for our crossing.” 

Fighting continued in the city and it was 
during this time that Selby lost one of his 
friends, Lance Corporal Reginald Cooksey, “He 
was killed by the side of me and there was 
nothing you could do. He was a likeable guy and 
had three children. It’s who they leave behind 
that | think about, it’s terrible.” 

Selby was himself seriously wounded during 
an attack, “I ran into a house for safety but 
| was hit by a blast and wounded in the right 
ear.” Selby had also been injured on one side 
of his body and face and was briefly treated 
in Brussels before being flown to London 
in a Dakota transport plane. He was then 
hospitalised nearer home at Dudley Guest 
Hospital, “There were wounded people in there 
that had every kind of injury. | wanted to know 
what was going to happen and my first thought 
was about the operation. | spent a few months 
in hospital and they took me to different 
specialists. | was then discharged from the 
army and had the operation afterwards.” 


“You miss them” 
By the end of the war, Selby was working 
again in Birmingham. Although he had been 


medically released from military service and 
seen extensive action in Europe, he was 
mistakenly accosted by an angry civilian, “A 
young girl stopped me in the street and called 
me everything under the sun. | was wearing 

a ‘Discharged’ badge on my clothes but she 
said ‘You should be out fighting with the lads!’ 
She gave me hell and | couldn't really explain 
to her what | was doing. | was annoyed, but 
what could you do?” 

On 8 May 1945, Selby celebrated VE Day in 
his home area of Balsall Heath. He remembers 
the jubilation but primarily recalls feeling 
relieved, “Everybody was happy and some 
people were climbing up lampposts. | was 
dancing myself outside somebody’s house 
but I’d got two left feet! My main memory | 
have of VE Day is that | was glad there would 
be no more bombing during the day or night. 
People could finally get some sleep because 
the bombing had been murder. From where 
| lived in Balsall Heath you could see where 
every bomb was being dropped in the city 
centre during the blitz.” 

Now the recipient of the Légion d’honneur 
from the French government for his role in the 
liberation of France, Selby hasn’t forgotten what 
the war cost his closest friends, “I never tried 
to get the medal and it’s hard to put into words 
really. | was happy to receive it but sad about the 
soldiers who were left behind. My friends in the 
regiment were great. You worked with them for 
years and you miss them. | always think about 
those they left behind.” 


British infantrymen take a rest 
in the streets of Nijmegen after 
liberating the city 
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GLOBAL GELEBRATIONS 


Festivities began after Germany unconditionally surrendered 


On 7 May 1945, Supreme Allied Commander The euphoria was profound in Britain as VE 
Dwight D. Eisenhower accepted the Day was declared a national holiday. Festivities 
unconditional surrender of all German forces at actually began on 7 May with street parties, 
Reims in France. The signed document came flags and bonfires appearing across the 

into effect the following day, which became country. Rationing was partially suspended with 
known as ‘Victory in Europe’ or ‘VE’ Day. the Ministry of Food ensuring enough supplies 
Joseph Stalin demanded his own unconditional and restaurants releasing special ‘Victory’ 
surrender from the Germans and so another menus. Bunting could be bought without ration 
document was signed by Field Marshal coupons and commemorative items such as 
Wilhelm Keitel in Berlin on 8 May. While Keitel ‘VE Day’ mugs were hastily produced. 

was completing the final German surrender, London, which had suffered intense bombing, 
celebrations erupted across the western became a central hub for celebrations. St 
world on the same day. Newspapers went Paul’s Cathedral held ten consecutive peace 
into circulation as soon as possible, including services on 8 May and massive crowds 

special editions that were already printed to gathered in the city, including 50,000 people 
relay the long-awaited announcement. around Piccadilly Circus. 
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Troops in Burma ‘ President 
Truman’s Vietory Proclamation 


Source: Wiki / PD 
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The day was also the zenith of Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill’s career as he 
made a national radio broadcast, where he 


cautioned that the war with Japan was not over. 


Nevertheless, he gave an impromptu speech 
from the Ministry of Health’s balcony where 
he declared to crowds, “This is your victory.” 
King George VI also gave a radio address 
and he and the Royal Family made eight 
appearances on the balcony of Buckingham 
Palace, including one with Churchill. 

Across the English Channel, Parisians 
gathered in the city centre and mingled with 
Allied servicemen, which led to a polyglot 
atmosphere. One eyewitness remembered, 
“On the Champs-Elysées they were singing 
It’s a Long Way to Tipperary while in the Place 
de la Concorde and Place de |’Etoile there was 
hardly any place to breathe.” 

In the USA, 15,000 New York policemen had 
to be mobilised to control the huge crowds that 
had gathered in Times Square but celebrations 
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were Officially muted. President Harry S. Truman 
dedicated VE Day to his recently deceased 
predecessor Franklin D. Roosevelt and flags were 
flown at half-mast as part of a 30-day mourning 
period. The mood was also partially sombre in 
Australia with many Australians still on active 
service in the Far East. The jubilations in Canada 
even led to unrest when riots broke out in Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. Thousands of military personnel 
broke into closed liquor stores and the ensuing 
vandalism resulted in several deaths. 

VE Day continued into 9 May as the Soviet 
Union marked the event in line with Keitel’s 
surrender the day before. Due to the time 
difference, New Zealanders had actually been 
at work on 8 May and so waited to celebrate on 
the same day as the USSR. 

Despite the happiness on VE Day, there was 
also sadness and grief for those who had lost 
family and friends and concern for those who 
were still fighting the Japanese. In May 1945, 
the war in the Far East was far from over. 
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JOURNEYS TO VICTORY 


A MESSAGE 
FROM THE 
ROYAL BRITISH 
LEGION 


Britain's foremost military charity 
calls on everyone to remember, 
help and assist the veteran 
community during the Covid-19 
coronavirus pandemic 





“To mark the 75th anniversaries of VE and VJ Day, 
the Royal British Legion is calling on the United 
UiarsXe(elaamcom er-\MmCglelelccMcomiileM-lnldlecmel-lne) tem Uelace| 
War generation and all that they sacrificed in 

the defence of our freedom. The conflict had a 
profound impact on communities across the UK 
and Commonwealth, which continued long after 
the war ended. The Legion would like to encourage 
idatom elle) (omcomccipalsienlelcimatlemee)aiegieleli(e)i meme] || 
Allied forces, including the Commonwealth, 
without whom the liberation of Europe and the Far 
East would not have been possible. 

“Just as it was in the aftermath of the Second 
World War, the Royal British Legion remains a 
place to provide practical support when needed 
to the Armed Forces community. In the current 
challenges the nation faces, the welfare and 
safety of veterans is the charity’s priority, and the 
Legion continues to monitor the situation closely. 
We will follow relevant advice from Public Health 
at -Arelalemmereelarclalemm iol (ctowelalem a (eladnl-laamiccitclare 
as appropriate regarding our VE and VJ activity. 
The Legion is working with its community, 
the people they support, its staff, volunteers, 
partners and supporters, ensuring their safety 
and well-being is of the highest priority as they 
respond during these unprecedented times. The 
Legion is encouraging all communities to join 
forces to ensure help and care is available for 
anyone who is experiencing hardship, loneliness 
or isolation. Thank you.” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION AND HOW 
TO HELP VISIT: 


THE ROYAL BRITISH 


LEGION 





The Western Allied invasion of Germany began in 
earnest when the US 12th Army Group crossed 
the River Rhine on 22 March 1945. Two days 

later, paratroopers from the British 6th Airborne 
Division and US 17th Airborne Division launched 
Operation Varsity — a huge aerial attack to enter 
northern Germany. Varsity involved almost 17,000 
paratroopers and several thousand aircraft. One 
of those parachuting soldiers was Private Fred 
Duffield, an 18-year-old medic whose drop into the 
Third Reich was his first ever combat jump. For this 
already battle-hardened teenager, Varsity was just 
the beginning of over a month’s fighting in Germany 
that would only end on VE Day. 


“Honing a sharp knife” 

Born in Staffordshire in April 1926, Duffield was 
conscripted into the British Army shortly after 

he turned 18, “Il was called up in May 1944 but 

| was expecting it. | first did my basic training at 
Shrewsbury before we took different ‘trade’ tests. 
They told me | could either go in the REME, Service 
Corps, Royal Engineers or the Medical Corps. | told 
the officer that I’d like to join the Medical Corps 
because my father had served in it.” 

After joining the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
Duffield learned the art of treating wounded soldiers 
in the field, “I was trained to bandage people up 
with a ‘shell’ dressing. This was a dressing with 
disinfectant in a waterproof pouch. All you had to do 
was rip this off and you had a pad with a bandage 
that was ready to put the dressing on. We also 
carried various slings for different wounds as well as 
morphine, aspirins and Gentian Violet.” 

During this time, Duffield was given an opportunity 
to earn more money, “While | was in training two 
officers came from the Parachute Regiment to give 
us a lecture. They said if we joined them we’d get 
two extra shillings a day. That brought my pay up to 
five shillings a day, which was very good.” 

Duffield was sent for paratrooper training at 
Hardwick Hall in Derbyshire and RAF Ringway 
on the edge of Manchester, “We learned about 
parachuting but we also had to be fit. | was a 
soldier but they said that being a paratrooper was 
like honing a sharp knife. They were putting the 
finishing touches to us so we did physical training 
every hour of every day.” 

Jumping out of aircraft came with many risks, 
including the obvious and unexpected, “During the 
training | once parachuted upside down and had 
the rigging lines wrapped around my legs. When | 
landed some Land Army girls came running down 
the field and helped me out of my chute but they 
then ran off with it!” 

Having only been conscripted in the spring 
of 1944, Duffield was a fully trained medic and 
paratrooper by the year’s end. He was swiftly 
attached to the 12th Parachute Battalion, and 
was eager to put his training to use, “! was 
proud to be a soldier in the Parachute Regiment, 
especially as a lad of 18 where | was put in with 
Normandy veterans. | wanted to do my bit for 
King and Country.” 
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“INTO THE LIGN'S DEN" 


Fred Duffield parachuted into the Third Reich and advanced across 
the German countryside before ending the war on the Baltic coast 


Battle of the Bulge 

The 12th Battalion was deployed to the Ardennes in 
December 1944 during the maelstrom of the Battle 
of the Bulge. Notorious for its wintry fighting, Duffield 
recalls that his baptism of fire was a testing time, 
“Conditions during the battle were grim. For instance, 
we were by Dinant and Namur and the troops were up 
to their knees in snow. At one time we were fighting 
for this village while it was snowing like hell and two 
of our lads jumped into a foxhole. They dug to make 
it deeper but found they’d been standing on a dead 
German who had been covered in snow.” 

While his comrades struggled in freezing 
conditions, Duffield was billeted at a monastery that 
had been converted into a hospital, “I was put on 
the door with a pile of blankets. When the stretcher- 
bearers came in with a wounded chap | would give 
them a blanket and a clean stretcher to take away.” 

Working in a war hospital during a battle also 
required performing tragic tasks, “When the 
stretcher-bearers came in with a dead person a mate 
and | had to cross the courtyard and put them in 
the stables of the monastery. Everything was dark 
because there were no lights or candles, except for 
what we were using for the hospital. One chap said 
to me ‘I’m not straddling over those dead people 
anymore’. | had to get a stretcher in with dead people 








on my own because nobody else wanted to go in.” - , | ey ie 
To confound the desperate situation, Duffield was , »~? 
also poorly armed, “When we went to the Ardennes - s¢ i 2 
| was given a .45 pistol to guard myself but by the ° 2 ps 
time we did the Rhine crossing I’d already handed it x “> —— 
back in. There were not enough pistols to go round Va 
so | didn’t get one. | remember being in a village near ; ra. 
Namur where we were on one side of the river and | ae 5 a Y apt 
the Germans the other. | was guarding an ambulance , : “ te ‘e 
outside a cinema but with the Germans just down the toy - -\ a . bi —— > 
road | was only given a pickaxe handle!” = — >, hs 
“A German plane came over and Americans along a J gf «4 ‘, 4 
the river opened fire at it. Next door to this cinema ri% J 
was a shop with wine bottles in the window. | said . ~~ ’ 
to the lad next to me ‘If that aircraft comes back , > 4 





again, this pickaxe handle is going through that 
window and we're going to have a drink!’ Luckily, 
the plane didn’t come back.” x 
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Crossing the Rhine 
After the Allies won the Battle of the Bulge in late 
January 1945, preparations began for the invasion of 
northern Germany. As part of 6th Airborne Division, 
12th Battalion was to participate in Operation Varsity. 
Part of the wider Operation Plunder, Varsity was 
designed to assist the river assaults across the Rhine 
by landing the paratroopers on the eastern bank near 
Hamminkeln and Wesel. 

The 6th Airborne was tasked with seizing the 
high ground of Diersfort Wood, which overlooked 
the Rhine, and to capture Hamminkeln and 
Schnappenberg. This involved 540 aircraft towing . 
1,300 gliders into fierce German defensive fire. 
It was the largest airborne operation in history to 
be conducted on a single day and in one location. 
For Duffield — who was still only 18 — the invasion 
would be the culmination of his training, “It was my 


American infantrymen take up defensive 
positions in the Ardennes, 4 January 1945 


Source: Wiki / PD 
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C-47 Dakota transport planes release , ) ; eld trai n th ] s Airspeed 
hundreds of paratroopers over the Hors: ler in Palestine 
Rhine during Operation Varsity . _ = So 





“TWAS PROUD 10 BEA SOLDIER INTHE 

PARACHUTE REGIMENT, ESPECIALLY AS 

ALAD OF 18 WHERE | WAS PUT IN WITH 
NORMANDY VETERANS. | WANTED 10 
DO MY BIT FOR KING AND COUNTRY” 
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first jump in combat and into the lion’s den, 
although I’ve still got my pants!” 

On the morning of 24 March 1945, Duffield 
flew in a Dakota to the drop zone over 
Hamminkeln, “We were standing up in the 
aircraft and the Germans’ anti-aircraft guns 
were firing at us. You could hear it like rainfall 
on the Dakota’s fuselage going ‘patter, patter, 
patter’ with these shells exploding. However, 
we had to stand up ready to bail out.” 

Duffield had to quickly adapt to events during 
the drop and after he landed, “There were four of 
us in a stretcher party and | was ‘Number Four’ 
in the aircraft. Number Three got off the plane 
because he wanted to go to the toilet but he 
never came back so we had to take off with only 
three of us. Number One got wounded during the 
drop so that only left me with this other chap. 

“When we landed | was told | couldn’t pick 
anybody up who was wounded during the drop. | 
was told to get to my rendezvous point as soon 
as possible so | ignored the wounded in the 
drop zone, including a glider that had crashed 
with perhaps 12-20 men inside. They had 
tipped over and the men were shouting ‘Get me 
out!’ and ‘Help, I’m wounded!’” 


“4 


Duffield pressed on into enemy territory 
but deviated from his orders to assist some 
comrades, “When | was approaching my 
rendezvous | came across three wounded 
friends. One was Lieutenant Cattel who 
| Knew very well. The other two were our 
sergeants and as | was dressing them a 
farmhouse door opened. A rifle came pointing 
out and | could see it through the corner 
of my eye. | took no notice and carried on 
because Lieutenant Cattel was unconscious 
through loss of blood. | injected him with 
morphine and put a tourniquet and dressing 
on his leg. | also tended to the other two who 
were not so badly wounded.” 


“TONIGHT IS THE PROUDEST 
MOMENT IN OUR HISTORY 
BECAUSE WE SHALL BE LEADING 
THE MAIN PART OF THE BRITISH 
ARMY INTO GERMANY" 
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After treating his friends, Duffield faced 
the pointing gun, “This rifle came out again 
with a white flag on the end. Three Germans 
then came over with their hands in the air. 
| beckoned to them and tried to explain in 
German that | wanted to get these wounded 
men into the farmhouse, which was far safer 
than being out in the open.” 

While the new prisoners assisted Duffield, 
a parachute officer arrived, “Il told him what 
| wanted to do with these men, especially 
Lieutenant Cattel. He said ‘I'll take care of 
them now. You get along to your rendezvous 
and take these direction signs with you’. These 
were canes with white arrows on top that said 
‘RAP’ [Regimental Aid Post]. This was going to 
be the farmhouse | had just left but | thought 
‘I’m not going to wander around trying to get 
shot at’ so | threw it over the nearest hedge 
and carried on to my rendezvous.” 

Duffield’s experiences upon landing in 
Germany reflected the initial heavy casualties 
that 6th Airborne Division suffered that day. 
However, all their objectives were taken 
within five and a half hours despite tenacious 
resistance from German forces. The linkup 








with ground forces ferrying across the Rhine 
was achieved and thousands of prisoners were 
taken, 6th Airborne then took the lead in an 
advance through Germany. 

The 12th Battalion’s colonel was pleased 
to be in the vanguard although it was the 
beginning of frequent battles, “He had us all 
on parade and said ‘Tonight is the proudest 
moment in our history because we shall be 
leading the main part of the British Army into 
Germany. A Company will take the lead from 
23.00 hours before B and C Companies so you 
can all share the honours’. | was in B Company 
and we were struggling along the grass verge 
because we didn’t want to make a noise. 

“However, this voice shouted ‘Achtung! Halt!’ 
| jumped into this ditch on the side of the road 
while a German opened up with an automatic 
rifle. It was like a machine-gun firing and | 
pressed my nose into the dirt. | could hear the 
bullets whistling past my head and if | had looked 
up | would have had my head blown off. It was 
that close — | could hear them whizzing past. To 
tell you the truth, | said my prayers that night.” 

During the advance, Duffield came under fire 
from all sides, “We were shot at a lot although 


DUFFIELD'S 


it was infrequent because we weren't in the 
front line every day. It was the tanks that took 
the brunt of the battles. We had the Grenadier 
Guards with us in Churchill tanks so they took the 
brunt followed by the infantry who tried their best 
to keep up. You could go two or three days before 
you came across some ‘grief’ from the Germans. 
At other times we were attacked or bombarded 
by our own aircraft. That happened to us three 
times. We had a crescent-coloured neckerchief 
and when we were being attacked by a Spitfire 
we had to wave it and duck. It thought we were 
Germans because we had advanced so far.” 

Along the route, Duffield saw a devastated 
country and received a mixed reception from 
German civilians, “All of Germany had been 
very heavily bombed or shelled. Some of 
the Germans were very good although some 
weren't. When we took over a village or a house 
the Germans had to get out, no matter what 
time of the day it was. We couldn't fraternise 
with them so we had to drag them out into the 
street under duress. 

“For instance, at Osnabruck it was raining 
heavily and we banged on the door of this big 
house. A chap came out in his nightshirt and 


Source: Wiki / PD 





Wesel was six miles from Duffield’s drop zone at 
Hamminkeln. A strategic depot, it was heavily bombed 
between February-March 1945 before Operation Varsity. 
Ninety-seven per cent of the city was destroyed 


we dragged him and his wife into the street 
before we moved in. | snuggled down into his 
clean sheets while he was out in the wet. | 
don’t know how long they stayed out there 
for because they disappeared — they had 

to. However, at another time we went past a 
farmyard and there were three farm ladies 
with churns offering us milk! That was the 


Between 24 March-2 May 1945, Fred Duffield advanced across the width of Germany 


with 6th Airborne Division via enemy towns, cities, lakes, rivers and ports 


Following the success of Operation Varsity, 6th Airborne 
Division took the lead in a 300-mile advance through 
Germany. Marching at 11 miles per day, they arrived at 
the Baltic port of Wismar with Soviet forces advancing 


from the east. Along the way, the division had passed 
through the cities of Osnabruck and Luneberg, bypassed 
the large lake at Steinhuder Meer and crossed the rivers 
Rhine, Ems, Weser and Elbe. 
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difference, it really depended on the individual 
how we were received.” 

During their progress, the paratroopers 
learned that British forces had liberated 
Bergen-Belsen concentration camp on 15 
April 1945 and made the local population 
understand what had been discovered, “We 
heard about Belsen when the Daily Mirror was 
issued to us and we pinned the newspaper on 
the door of a village corner shop. We made any 
German civilians — man or woman —- understand 
about it by looking at the picture. We could have 
come across something similar ourselves.” 


“Burma looms ahead” 

On 2 May, Duffield’s battalion had almost 
reached the port of Wismar on the Baltic 
coast, “We were going up to Denmark to keep 
the peace. However, we couldn’t get further 
than a nearby village because there were so 
many refugees coming down the road. This 
village also had 2,000-3,000 prisoners who 
surrendered to us that night.” 

Inexplicably, one German officer volunteered 
his services, “Il was looking at some abandoned 
trucks when a German convoy came down the 
road with a motorbike and a high-ranking officer 
in a machine-gun mounted sidecar. When he 
saw me they pulled up and | went over. They 
weren't shooting and this officer told me he was 
coming to help the British fight the Russians! 
He was saying ‘Boom, boom. Krieg kaput. War 
is finished’ etc. | told him to get on down the 
road to headquarters so they carried on.” 

The 12th Battalion was now responsible 
for thousands of prisoners, “These 2,000- 
3,000 German troops were put in the village 
football field that night. Our colonel mounted a 
machine-gun on one of the posts and issued 
a command to the gunner ‘If anyone tries 
anything during the night I’ve got orders to open 
up and you will all be killed’. They were still 
there next morning when | went to disarm them. 
We were sorting to see if they had any revolvers 
or daggers. | had to remove everything, 
including dinner knives. One chap came with 
photographs and kept saying ‘Mein frau’. This 
meant his wife so | allowed him to keep those.” 

Days later, the war in Europe ended 
and Duffield was in Wismar for VE Day. 

The paratroopers had to improvise their 
celebrations, “Wismar was dry and there no 
drinks there so our colonel said we’d have 

a gymkhana instead. The German transport 
used a lot of horses so there were horses 
everywhere. Some of our lads rode bareback 
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British paratroopers walk through » 
Hamminkeln after the successful 

completion of Operation Varsity, 
25 March 1945 
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on these horses and we had races. A two- 
seater spotter plane landed and a sergeant 
came out dressed as a bookie with a big 
leather case. He had handfuls of German 
money, which was of no value, and threw these 
notes about saying ‘Make a bet!’” 

The celebrations descended into a fiery 
farce, “We were going to have a big bonfire and 
there was a German train loaded with timber. 
Our lads piled it up and it was soaked in petrol 
so that it would burn well. Our colonel was a 
rider and that night he came down on a white 
horse with a flaming torch to throw on this 
bonfire. It went up with a ‘WHOOMPH'’ and the 
horse bolted up the field! We had quite a party. 

Despite the euphoric atmosphere, Duffield 
and his comrades were sharply reminded that 
the war was not actually over, “VE Day was 
not a surprise but it was a great relief not to 
be shot at anymore. We could get back to 
normal, or so we thought. This was because 
our colonel soon had us all on parade. He said 
‘Do you know what ‘BLA’ means? You think it 
stands for ‘British Liberation Army’ but you’re 
wrong — we’re going home’. We all cheered but 
he then said ‘We’re going home but we’re then 
going to Burma’. That’s what BLA stood for — 
Burma Looms Ahead - and that’s what we did. 
lt was an anti-climax.” 
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“Ever grateful” 

After a period of leave, the battalion was 
deployed to India before they conducted a raid 
on the Malayan coast to search for Japanese 
troops. VJ Day saved Duffield from experiencing 
combat in the Far East and he was among 

the first British troops to re-enter Singapore. 

He remained in the British Army until he was 
demobbed in 1947 with the rank of corporal. 

Now a recipient of the Légion d’honneur, 
Duffield is pleased to have received the award, 
“| was very proud because it wasn’t just for 
me but my comrades who didn’t come back. 
It’s supposed to be for Normandy veterans but 
| got it for doing the Ardennes and the Rhine 
crossing. Nobody was more surprised than 
me when | got it in the post! | had a ceremony 
afterwards after the Parachute Regiment found 
out. They made quite a fuss, the regimental 
band was there and the French attaché came 
and presented it to three of us.” 

Nevertheless, despite the recognition from 
the French government, Duffield is perhaps 
most proud of one life he saved, “I eventually 
found out what happened to Lieutenant Cattel. 
The paratroopers have a magazine called 
Pegasus and in one issue was a letter from a 
chap who wanted to know if | knew his father, 
who was the lieutenant’s batman. When | 
phoned him he said ‘Lieutenant Cattel has also 
rang’. | said ‘Hell, is he alive?!’ He said ‘Oh yes, 
very much so but he lost his leg’. 

“| told him my tale and he rang the 
lieutenant to say that he’d found me. 
Lieutenant Cattel said ‘I’ve been looking for 
you for the last 20 years!’. | went to see him 
and every Christmas after that he sent my 
wife 24 carnations. He was so pleased that 
every bouquet came with a note that said ‘Ever 
Grateful’. He died a few years ago and left me 
thousands of pounds in his will. The words 
again said ‘Ever Grateful’ and the carnations 
still come every Christmas. I’m very proud.” 








“THE WORDS AGAIN 
SAID “EVER GRATEFUL’ AND 
THE CARNATIONS STILL 
COME EVERY CHRISTMAS. 
I'M VERY PROUD" 


British and Soviet troops 
greet each other at 
Wismar, May 1945 
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British veteran Neville Williams spent an explosive year fighting on the 
a line of the Korean War as a conscripted National Serviceman 


WORDS TOM GARNER 
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ver 90,000 members of the 

British Armed Forces served 

in the Korean War between 

1950-53. It was the largest 

commitment of soldiers in a 
conflict since WWII and with casualties of 1,078 
killed and 2,674 wounded it remains Britain’s 
deadliest post-war conflict. A huge number 
of these troops were conscripted National 
Servicemen who may not have volunteered but 
nevertheless fought in a bitter conflict that cost 
the lives of possibly five million people. 

One of those conscripts was Neville Williams. 

A civilian engineer serving in the Welch 
Regiment, Williams fought in Korea between 
November 1951 and November 1952 with the 
majority of his time being spent on front line on 
various positions along the 38th Parallel. During 
this period he survived an extremely cold winter, 
endless enemy bombardments and fighting 
conditions that were reminiscent of WWI. 


“Doing something different” 


Born in 1930 Williams was able to defer f 


his National Service until he completed an 
apprenticeship in engineering. Although he 










eventually called up on his 21st birthday on 

5 January 1951 he pragmatically viewed his 
conscription as an opportunity, “I grew up in an 
age that was a bit more matter-of-fact and you 
tended to accept things in life. National Service 
was no big problem for me and | just looked 

at it as a couple of years doing something 
different. In a way, | quite looked forward to it.” 

A keen sportsman, Williams wanted to be 
a physical training instructor and initially joined 
the Royal Welsh Fusiliers, which had been his 
father’s regiment during WWI. 

In the event he was transferred to the Welch 
Regiment to boost its strength, “We didn’t 
know then but they were making the numbers 
up for Korea in the Welsh Brigade. | realised 
something was happening because we went 
into battle training pretty quickly.” 

Williams was swiftly promoted to lance- 
corporal, “National Servicemen came from all 
walks of life but I'd also studied at night school 
for a National Certificate. | was probably a 
borderline case to be an officer but in those 
days they only came from the higher classes. 
However if you work in high-class engineering 
you've got to use your brain and make big 
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“TOUGH AS HELL’ 


decisions. In that sense the army was very 
shrewd at psychologically sizing you up.” 

Compared to other conscripts Williams found 
training to be comparatively easy, “The physical 
training was not very difficult because | was very 
fit. We went on a four-mile run once and | caught 
up the people who were laying the courses!” 

Nevertheless conditions could be gruelling for 
the green soldiers, “There was a place called 
Cwm Gwdi in the Brecon Beacons and we went 
to practice marksmanship in freezing weather. 
Your hands would get so cold that you weren't 
likely to hit anything. At one point we were left 
in a deserted hut that had no lights. 

“One guy called Jones went out and came 
back in the dark. There was all this scurrying 
because he’d pinched a few loaves of dry 
bread. He was a hero for that!” 

While completing his training in Norfolk, the 
recruits were informed of their deployment 
for active service, “We realised we were 
being trained for either Malaya or Korea but 
we weren't sure. The CO eventually called a 
meeting because a local newspaper had said 
we were going to Korea. He said, ‘There’s a 
rumour that the battalion’s going to Korea — |’m 


“TT WAS THE BEGINNING OF 12 MONTHS OF ALMOST 
ELENTLESS SERVICE ON THE FRONT LINE OF A WAR 
THAT HAD GROUND INTO A STALEMATE” 
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British soldiers walk through a 
desolate Korean landscape 


happy to say that it’s true!’ Nobody was really 
happy about it but that was it.” 

The National Servicemen knew little about 
the country they were to be sent to, “Korea was 
so far away and you had to look on a map to 
see where it was. It didn’t mean a thing to us; 
we knew next to nothing about the war and had 
no experience of conflict. We had really serious 
training but nothing can really prepare you.” 


Image: Mary Evans 


“I won’t be coming back” 

The newly trained soldiers of 1st Battalion, 
Welch Regiment embarked from Southampton 
for a 12,000-mile journey to Korea. During 

the long voyage, one of Williams’s friends — 
Corporal Oram — confided in him, “He was a 
regular who taught me boxing. We were really 
good pals but as we were crossing the China 
Sea he leaned over the side of the boat and 
said to me, ‘I won't be coming back.’ He’d seen 
action before and there was an inevitability 
about the way he said it. After we landed he got 
a direct hit in an observation post and was one 
of the first of us to be killed in Korea.” 

Landing at Pusan on 10 November 1951 
Williams immediately encountered desperate 
poverty, “You could smell Pusan a mile off 
because there was a shanty town and it was 
very run down. They had a massive problem 
with orphans and children were trying to clean 
your shoes. Ever since then I’ve always given 
money to Save the Children because to see 
children like that was awful.” 

After disembarkation the Welch Regiment 
travelled by rail to Seoul through a landscape 
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that consisted of “miles of little villages where 
the buildings were made out of wattle and daub 
— they were virtually straw huts”. The South 
Korean capital was “no better than Pusan” 

and from there the battalion crossed the 38th 
Parallel into what Williams describes as “wild 
country”. It was the beginning of 12 months of 
almost relentless service on the front line of a 
war that had ground into a stalemate. 


Pioneer Hill 

Williams had been posted to the uplands 

that overlooked the Samichon River with 1st 
Battalion occupying a position nicknamed 
‘Pioneer Hill’, “It was about 500 feet high 

and we were in a bunker right on the very top, 
although it was only a big hole when we got 
there. We put a roof over it as well as logs after 
a while. The Samichon River ran right through 
us to the enemy Chinese positions, which were 
right across the valley.” 

As one of the regimental signallers Williams 
had an important communications role, “| had 
to set up a telephone exchange with lines to all 
the different companies. My line to HQ was one 
of the main lines so | could often listen in. You 
shouldn’t have but you could easily eavesdrop.” 

In this role Williams was attached to the 
Assault Pioneer Platoon, a frontline squad of 
crack troops, “They were the most clued up 
people in the battalion who would go out and 
blow up unexploded bombs and bunkers. They’d 
go out into enemy lines and could act as a rifle 
platoon at night. They could do anything and 
were good lads to have around.” 





The Assault Pioneers were the leading 
company platoon and Williams had the vital 
job of fixing telephone lines, “If they got blown 
apart, you'd have to go out. The lines had to be 
mended 24 hours a day, including the middle 
of the night. These repairs could take you out 
almost a couple of miles to the artillery, for 
example. It was all in the undergrowth and 
you'd have to keep pulling on the wires. Each 
company was supposed to mend their own 
lines but it didn’t always happen that way. You'd 
also have to climb over barbed wire fences 
sometimes, which was not funny in the dark!” 

Having arrived at the start of the Korean 
winter, repairing lines could be taxing, “1 
remember going out with three others and it 
was freezing cold. 

“When we found the break our hands were so 
cold that we had to take it in turns. You could 
only work on it for a minute or so even though 
you had all your kit on. 

“All you were doing was pairing the wires, 
tightening the knot and putting a bit of tape 
around it. However it was hopeless because 
you could only work for a few seconds. You'd 
have to put your hands under your armpits to 
get them warm again.” 

The low temperatures were a significant 
shock, “The cold was one of your biggest 
enemies. Your feet would freeze to the ground if 
you stood for a few minutes and your tea could 
also freeze if you didn’t drink it quick enough. 
We had plenty of food and everyone put at least 
a stone on in weight because that was the main 
way to keep warm.” 
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“A GREAT 
LEVELLER 


—~ BRITISH NATIONAL SERVIGEMEN WERE 
eo CALLED UP IN THEIR MILLIONS DURING 
1st Battalion, Welch Regiment marching into THE POST-WAR PERIOD 10 SERVE i 
Colchester after a 60-mile trek from Norfolk. 
They are led by the regimental goat CONFLICTS ACROSS hile WORLD 
at ni ye Introduced by the National Service Act of 1948, 
, more than two million men were conscripted 
Go into the British Armed Forces between 1949-63. 
5 - 4 Although conscripts initially served for 18 months, 
—_ this was increased to two years during the Korean 
War. National Service was deemed necessary 
to meet the demands of the Cold War, the 
maintenance of the diminishing British Empire and 
the.occupations of post-war Germahy.and Japan. 
Thousands of NationaliServicemen saw 
action, not just in Korea-but also Malaya, Borneo, 
Suez and Cyprus among other places, Like 
conscription during the World Wars, these civilian 
soldiers came from all walks of life as Williams 
explains, “You had people of.every ability and 
trade. We had a bloke who was a cOfjurer and 
he was really good because that’s how he earned 
his living. The next bloke worked in a. shoe shop 
so it was a real mixture.” 


Williams outside 1st Battalion’s command Williams noticed that this variety Wise e 
Williams (left) and*his friendsJimSibeon and Jim bunker at Hill 355. A loudspeaker is attached to nevertheless balanced out by the rigours of military 


Lamacraft during training in Norfolk, May 1951 the roof to relay music to the soldiers life, “You had some people who had perhaps led 
sheltered lives who found they were far better than 


potentially fatal consequences, “You could THE 10P OF THE HILL WAS thought they were the cat’s whiskers but when it 
easily die of it. Sometimes, you'd be standing came to doing some things they weren't very clever 
up and your knees would collapse because LITERALLY BLOWN OFF BUT at all. Because the army was both practical and 
you'd gone to sleep. We had a drill where theoretical, it acted as a great leveller.” 

you'd go to the command bunker after you'd THE CHINESE WERE STILL 

come off guard to make sure there were no The National Service Memorial 
signs of frostbite. Beyond a certain point THERE THE NEXT DAY. TH FY 7 eae ee 399 
y . . laheky auonal servicemen 
you wouldn’t feel anything because it was a WERF A FORMIDABLE ENEMY” tara Killed on Atlive Scivice 
strange, dry cold in Korea. between 1947-63 

“A formidable enemy” 

During this time, the battalion received an 
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Williams (second row down, first left) and his fellow 


: : P . ; < ~~ > 
unexpected gift from the Chinese in No-Man's- __ojehRement Nationa Senicomer pictured after , 
Land, “On Christmas Day we saw a tree with f » s 
things on it. The Assault Pioneers went out to - * | me ES 
check that it wasn’t booby-trapped and came ; ‘ 
back with actual presents!” <P aa. Se = , rt Ae Oe 11939 0 

The presents were unusual, “There were g + A 4 V7) ae a 

handkerchiefs with slogans like ‘Demand = | a 
Peace, Stop War’ and passes where you could i ~~ ey RSP Wi 2) 
give yourself up. | carried one of these passes Cat te ban a ep Ge > *: | 
in my top pocket. | used to joke with the lads ] aN ail : l 
that if they got captured it wouldn’t be good g | = 
but | would have no trouble!” This reminder of S a 
the 1914 Christmas Truce was not the only 3 Ke 
similarity to the previous conflict. Conditions : V. 
on the front line were, “very much like WWI in : ¥ ( 
terms of trenches, bunkers and a No-Man’s- : i: 
Land. There was a lot of patrol work and every : *, 
patrol had to go through us as the leading % : ie 
platoon. They would probe into the Chinese a AL. str, : 
lines and they would do it back. One night % NATIO! LAL. SER\ cr & 
one of the lads came out and saw a Chinese £ te 


[soldier] sitting by his bunker! There was a call 
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to ‘Stand To’ but the [soldier] disappeared 
although you could see his footprints.” 

Williams considered the Chinese to be a 
determined foe, “They were as tough as hell. 
During the winter we dropped two 500-pound 
bombs on a hill between us and the enemy. It 
used to be occupied by us but the Chinese would 
sneak onto it at night. They were digging in to be 
there permanently so they had to come off. One 
morning, every gun in the battalion was trained on 
it and when the 500-pound bombs fell the air was 
full of screaming metal. The top of the hill was 
literally blown off but the Chinese were still there 
the next day. They were a formidable enemy.” 

By contrast the battalion was ably served by 
Korean ‘porters’ who taught the British survival 
skills, “They sort of acted as batmen but mainly 
did labouring jobs for us like digging, cooking 
etc. However they did it so skilfully that they 
taught us a lot. They were country folk and 
when it came to things like cutting down trees 
or digging they were invaluable.” 

The porters also became good friends, “They 
were lovely, proud people and there was no edge 
or pretence about them. Kim and Chang were 
two of the main ones | knew although there were 
others. | had the highest respect for them.” 
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Williams (far left) pictured with the battalion's 
valued Korean porters including his friends Chang 
(foreground, left) and Kim (foreground, right) 
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A view across the mortar position 
at Hill 355, June 1952 


A grim reserve 

During Williams’s time at Pioneer Hill he 
initially worked 24-hour shifts with only five 
hours off. For him, and the other conscripted 
soldiers, the reality of conflict took time to get 
used to, “War is a thoroughly nasty business 
that you hope you never get involved in. If 

you do, it’s about survival. You can do all the 
battle training you like but it’s not the same 
as the real thing. When you’ve got shells going 
off all around you, you can’t learn something 
like that from a book. You don’t need to be told 
to get your head down.” 

A major factor of surviving was trust and 
learning to adjust, “It’s all about adapting 
because you're living in very strange 
conditions. War brings home the extremes of 
life and you see things in black and white. You 
certainly got to know the people you could rely 
on and that was a really big thing because 
you got to know who to ask if you needed 






something. Ultimately you did your best to look 


after yourself and your mates.” 

1st Battalion left Pioneer Hill in February 
1952 to go in reserve and the easing of tension 
produced unexpected symptoms, “Several lads 
came up to me with the shakes because they’d 
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Williams (far left) pictured with his friends 
outside the NAAFI on Colombo while en 
route to Korea, October 1951 


been through the winter doing patrols with 
hardly any sleep. Once they got to a place where 
they’d got nothing to worry about for a while it all 
caught up with them.” 

The period in reserve proved to be anything 
but relaxing when the soldiers moved to a new 
position behind the lines, “When we moved 
in we found it must have been a battleground 
because we kept finding dead bodies. They 
were thrown into a lime pit.” 

While constructing a new bunker Williams and 
some of his men had to make a grisly decision, 
“We were halfway through digging when we 
discovered that there was a body beneath us. 
We hadn't time to dig another bunker so we 
planked over the body and proceeded to live 
above it. When you walked into the bunker 
the planks sprang a bit and we used to say 
‘sorry Arthur’ to the body. It was irreverent and 
you would never think of doing such a thing in 


“WAR BRINGS HOME THE 
EXTREMES OF LIFE AND YOU SEE 
THINGS IN BLACK AND WHITE" 
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v Major General James Cassels, 
the commander of the Ist 
“Commonwealth Division, tookll 4 
this picture of one man from each — 4 
battalion under his command. As. 
well as Williams (second left) and ? 
other British troops,there are also 
Indian, Canadian, Australian and 
New Zealand soldiers represented 





peacetime. However we saw him as one 

of us. We didn’t know his nationality but he 
could have been anybody’s son. It’s not as 
cruel as it sounds but it wasn’t natural either. 
It wasn’t normal life.” 

Living in such terrible conditions could 
have dehumanising effects, “We came 
across a body of a man who had taken a 
direct hit by napalm. He was spread-eagled 
as though he’d been crucified and looked like 
a burned, charred cross. We went to have 
a look at him and one of the lads started 
kicking the body. | had to say, ‘Pack it in!’ 
because although | didn’t normally pull rank, 
he shouldn’t have done it.” 

The soldier was ashamed but Williams 
recognised that the incident was indicative of 
the conflict’s extreme environments, “He knew 
he was wrong when | told him to stop and he 
wouldn't normally have dreamed of doing it. 

“One of the problems of war is that it takes 
the extraordinary and turns it into ordinary 
circumstances. They’re once in a lifetime 
situations and nobody can be sure what they 
would do or how they might be affected. 

“You certainly can’t rationalise or practice 
for things like that.” 


Hill 355 

When the battalion returned to the front line 

in April 1952 they were sent to Hill 355. The 
highest point on the front and the scene of 
major engagements, 355 had been one of the 
key locations of the First Battle of Maryang- 
San, which saw 320 United Nations troops 
defeat a Chinese force of approximately 1,200 
soldiers in October 1951. 

When the Welch Regiment arrived they took 
over from American soldiers, “There were 
dead bodies on the wire and they had to be 
taken off because of the smell. | wasn’t terribly 
impressed with the Americans. | liked them as 
people but not their idea of soldiering. It took 
about three or four days to do the changeover 
and they weren't as disciplined as us. Where 
we would dig pits to tip waste food and set fire 
to it, they weren’t so fussy. We were left with 
loads of rats, which took a while to get rid of.” 

Williams also witnessed racial discrimination 
within the US Army, “The white soldiers really 
looked down on the black soldiers. There was 
a black fellah who liked us because we treated 
him the same as ourselves. However you could 
tell that the Yanks treated him as though he was 
inferior. You could cut the tension with a knife.” 
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Once the Americans departed, the British 
guarded a chaotic position, “355 was 
frequently bombarded and there were a lot of 
patrols. It was a leading place in the line and 
got splattered with all kinds of fire. We used to 
regularly dig trenches around the site so if you 
were caught napping under harassing fire there 
would probably be a slit trench nearby. The 
observation post would pin down the enemy 
but they’d equally work out where you were so 
it was a bit tit-for-tat.” 

Williams was now attached to the three-inch 
mortar platoon, which engaged in artillery duels 
with their Chinese counterparts, “You got to 
recognise the sounds of shelling. You knew 
when they would land in paddy fields and when 
they were close there was a buzz. If they were 
very close you could feel the air pressure before 
a ‘WHOOMPH!’ and you'd dive to the floor.” 


May Day bombardment 

On 1 May 1952, Williams endured one of his 
worst experiences of enemy fire when the 
Chinese launched a bombardment to coincide 
with their celebration of the communist 
International Workers’ Day, “It went quiet for 
about a week before May Day and we were 


American soldiers fire mortars 
west of Chorwon, 7 February 1953. 
Artillery duels were a common 
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feature of static fighting 
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wondering what was going on. We never thought 
it was a symbolic day for the Chinese but when 
the day came they opened up with everything. 
The air was full of metal and shells were coming 


down all around us. You had to just wait for the 


aniammmeeennmeaumms WILLIAMS DREW HUMOROUS SKETCHES OF LIFE ON THE FRONTLINE THAT 


The mortar platoon was positioned at 


the bottom of the back side of 355 with NEVERTHELESS DEPICTED THE DANGERS AND FRUSTRATIONS OF STATIC WARFARE 


communication lines going up to all the 


companies on the hill. The bombardment War cartoons have a distinguished history Recreational drawing was, of course, not just 
destroyed the lines and the signallers ventured in the British Army. During WWI Bruce confined to professionals and during the Korean 
out to repair them under heavy fire, “It was a Bairnsfather delighted-his fellow troops with War Williams made sketches that portrayed life’ on 
right old slog. The hill was about 1,000 feet his satirical depictions of life in the trenches the frontline. He sketched a variety of scenes from 


for the Bystander magazine, particularly hills and bombardments to the interior of bunkers 
the curmudgeonly soldier ‘Old Bill’. Similarly and mortar positions. His war cartoons have 

the renowned Car! Giles became war elements of humour but they are largely.realistic 
correspondent cartoonist for the Daily Express recreations of the Welch Regiment in-combat. After 
in 1945 and followed the British 2nd Army the war Williams went on to illustrate health and 
through Western Europe. safety manuals’and a pictorial guide to Chester. 


high and we had to go up the back. The shells 

landed all around you making a ‘BOOM’ sound 
and we thought, ‘This is no good.’ | then heard 
a ‘ZIP’ and dived to the floor. | had come close 
to copping it by a big lump of shrapnel that had 
landed a few inches in front of me.” 

After this close shave the signallers | 
abandoned their repairs, “We thought ‘sod . f fut L4 
this!’ and ran hell for leather until we got to —a ,. J hh SE me Ahh 4 
the top of the hill. | knew some of my mates a hed tes B aD 
were there so we went to their bunker and sat _ ee : ; a 
inside for about an hour.” ae —~ +P ; f - aa 

Exposed on the top of the hill there was little ‘ . 
choice but to make the best of a bad situation, 
“Every time a shell landed a bit of soil would 
come down from the ceiling. We joked to ease 
the tension because they were constantly 
plastering us with mortar and shell fire that 
went over the top of us or landed nearby. 
However one of the lads in there was suffering 
from shell shock and shaking like a leaf. By 
about 4.00pm the firing stopped and we went 
hell for leather back to where we’d come from.” 

Williams had great sympathy for those 
who were mentally suffering under the 
bombardment, “I’d previously worked with an 
old guy who had had shell shock so | knew 
what it looked like and this lad was showing 
all the signs. It’s not cowardice, it’s just a case 
of how much people can take and nobody 
knows until they get involved.” 


Taking prisoners 

Despite the constant shelling by the Chinese, 
Williams did not physically encounter the 
enemy until he was called to arrest a captured 
patrol at Hill 355. Leading six armed men 
Williams was faced with a tense standoff, 

“It was hard to tell whether they were North 
Koreans or Chinese because they were 
dressed like North Koreans. They had rifles 
and grenades and were arguing with our chap 
on a light machine-gun.” 

Williams ordered his squad to cock their 
rifles and before the prisoners were escorted 
behind the lines he told the machine-gunner, 
“If it looks as though they’re going to start 
something, shoot the leader.’ They weren’t sure 
whether to start fighting or not but | think they 
realised they had been outgunned. When | said 
‘go’ they all moved pretty quick.” 

The prisoners were marched to battalion 
headquarters in single file before Williams 
handed them over, “I subsequently heard that 
something had gone wrong for them and that 


they'd been sent out on a daylight suicide job. An fils COMMAND BUNKER 


intelligence officer later got a lot of information This is the interior of the regimental command bunker at Pioneer Hill in early 1952. It was 
out of them but he didn’t know who arrested the 1st Battalion’s*main communications hub and Williams’s main base of operations. 
them. Apparently | could have got a Mention in The scene.shows a signaller, hard at work, water dripping*through the wooden roof into a 


Dispatches if they’d known it was me.” pan and a soldier bringing in a hot drink. 
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FRONT 
LINE LIFE 


This sketch shows a Wq - 
typical arrangement 

of bunkers, trenches 
and other items at a 
British mortar position. 
Depictions include: a 
three-inch mortar bay 
(A), a blasted tree with 
washing on it (B), a cast 
iron heated washing 
bowl (J), a soldier in 
monsoon kit (M), a 
bogged-down vehicle 
(O) and a urinal (R). 
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Williams depicts. an incident where 
he and two others dived for cover 
from an enemy shell while they were 
doing some wiring work in a mortar 
bay. The shell landed and.detonated 


on the bay’s protective rocks before 
it could penetrate further. 


This is a view‘of Kowang-San, the 
Korean name for what the UN soldiers 
called Hill 355 and Little Gibraltar by 
British troops. Inthe middle distance 


are three-inch mortars firing in the 
bottom of the valley. 
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Chinese and North Korean 

soldiers celebrate the defeat _ 

_ of an attack by US forces. NE 
Williams describes the = 

_ enemy as extremely resilient . 
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Tokyo and home 
Although he served in Korea for a whole year 
Williams only had a few days leave, which he 
spent in Tokyo in June 1952. By now he was so 
acclimatised to combat that he wanted to return 
to the front, “We enjoyed Japan up to a point 
in that you could walk the streets, get a good 
night’s sleep and have meals etc. However the 
funny thing was that you almost felt glad to get 
back to the lads. When you’re on active service 
and then taken into a normal situation, you're 
not all that struck. The thinking was, ‘If we have 
to go back, let’s get back and get it finished.” 

Williams returned to Hill 355 for a time 
before going into another dangerous period 
in reserve. His active service finally finished 
in November 1952 where he poignantly said 
farewell to the Korean porters, “There were 
about 10-12 waiting in a tent and | knew almost 
all of them. Their heads were down because 
they knew they would have to teach the new 
troops everything from scratch after being 
friends with us. | gave Kim my winter boots, 
which were highly prized, and he simply said, 
‘You OK, Corporal Nev.’ It was terrible what 
those fellahs went through.” 

Boarding the ship home was, “a hell of a relief 
but we never felt completely comfortable until 
we were a few hundred miles away. We thought 
that if something big blew up in Korea then they’d 
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probably drag us back.” Once Williams had 
returned to Britain he suddenly appreciated minor 
things, “It was an amazing feeling because it was 
a real treat just to walk down a street with lights 
on. We had lived in the wild for 12 months and 
you didn’t realise how much you’d adapted.” 


“A vital clash” 
For a conflict that has been ‘forgotten’, 


Williams is in no doubt about the Korean 

War’s importance, “It was a vital clash. The 
communists thought they could create a new 
world order and if they had taken South Korea 
then they could have menaced Japan, Australia, 
New Zealand etc. They really meant business 
and that’s why the Americans and UN threw in as 
much as they could to stop them. | think it’s been 
the most important conflict since WWII.” 

The most direct result of the UN intervention 
was that South Korea evaded communist rule 
and is now a democratic country with a thriving 
economy. Williams himself was personally 
thanked for this outcome in 2000 while 
holidaying with his wife in Switzerland, “We 
had caught a train and met a South Korean 
couple. While we were chatting | said, ‘l was 
in your country in 1951.’ The man almost 
looked startled and asked if | was in the war. 
When | told him | had he jumped up and shook 
my hand. He said, ‘Il wouldn’t have had an 





education if the communists had got down. 
I’ve had a good life and own a business. It’s 
been wonderful to what it was previously like 
in Korea.’ It inspired me to write my book A 
Conscript In Korea, which was later published.” 
Despite the hardship of the war Williams 
believes that his experiences in Korea 
positively shaped his outlook on life, “In 
the long run Korea was a good experience 
because it made me push myself beyond what 
| thought | could do. If | could do that for £2 a 
week and survive then | could do anything. For 
example, when | attended night school shortly 
afterwards it wasn’t a drudge but a pleasure 
because it all seemed a privilege. It gave me a 
true perspective, which has 
lasted ever since.” 





Neville Williams 
is the author of 
the war memoir 
A Conscript In 


Korea, which is 
published by Pen 
& Sword Books. To 
purchase a copy 
VEST a WAY ANA 8 sd tbe 
and-sword.co.uk 





MEET THE MONARCHS WHO LED THEIR 
NATIONS THROUGH THE HORRORS OF WAR 


When the world wars erupted people looked to their royal families for 
leadership and stability. From Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria to King George VI 
and Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, these royals proved up to the task. 
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INTERVIEW WITH MAJOR (RETD.) MIKE SEEAR 





UN TUMBLEDOWN 
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Nepal's renowned soldiers played a remarkable role during the Falklands War 
where their fearsome reputation alone had the ability to determine battles 


t is an extremely cold night on a barren, 
snow-covered hill in the South Atlantic. 
Artillery shells explode among riflemen 
as they climb upwards, but these are 
no ordinary troops. Although they hail 
from a small country in the Himalayas, they are 
the British Army’s crack warriors — the Gurkhas. 
Armed with rifles and fabled kukri knives, they 
are about to take the hill’s northeast spur from 
Argentine forces during the remote but bloody 
Falklands War. Afterwards, they will line up to 
take another occupied hill before overall victory 
is secured. The question is — will the enemy 
continue to resist these fearless soldiers? 

The Gurkhas’ story during the conflict has 
been relatively forgotten but their very presence 
spread fear among the enemy. Accompanying 
them all the way in 1982 was a 35-year-old 
British officer - Major Mike Seear. Seconded 


TUMBLEDOWN 


to the 1st Battalion, 7th Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Own Gurkha Rifles, Seear deployed with these 
elite troops on East Falkland and describes 

a campaign of intense bombardments, low 
supplies, advancing uphill to battle and the 
extraordinary soldiers he served with. 


Joining the Gurkhas 

Seear spent part of his childhood (1954-57) 
in Kuala Lumpur during the twelve-year long 
Malayan Emergency. His father was an RAF 
Wing Commander and WWII Malta veteran 
who had seconded to the Special Branch 

of the Malayan Police. 

This became his son’s introduction to the 
Gurkhas, “Father would go into ambushes with 
the Gurkhas and his job was to interrogate 
captured Communist Terrorists. | remember 
him telling me one day, ‘Well my son, I’m going 


Major Mike Seear pictured 
onboard QE2, 12 May 1982. His 
shoulder epaulette reads ‘7GR’ 

for the 7th Gurkha Rifles 


out into the jungle today for an ambush’. He 
showed me his Browning 9mm pistol with 
an ammunition clip.” 

Seear subsequently attended the Royal 
Military Academy Sandhurst and was 
commissioned as an officer in 1968. During the 
1970s, he joined The Light Infantry and served 
for a total of 22 months in Northern Ireland 
during the ‘Troubles’. He was also stationed in 
Hong Kong during 1976 where he came into 
closer contact with the Gurkhas, “That’s where 
| thought a secondment with the Brigade of 
Gurkhas would be worthwhile and decided to 
apply in 1981.” 

Seear succeeded and was seconded to 
1st Battalion, 7th Duke of Edinburgh’s Own 
Gurkha Rifles as their Operations and Training 
Officer, “The appointment was essentially 
the right-hand staff officer of the battalion’s 


MOUNT WILLIAM 


A view of both Tumbledown and Mount William. 
Two battles were planned to be fought on both hills 
although the Gurkhas’ reputation ensured that only 

one had to be fought on Tumbledown 
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commanding officer. | was responsible for 

the SOPs [Standard Operating Procedures], 
coordinating the training, participating in 
operational planning and, on the battlefield, 

| worked with a 38-man Battalion Tactical 
Headquarters. This included British gunners, 
engineers, signals and medical attachments.” 

Before seconding, Seear was told that 
serving with the Gurkhas would be “your 
only chance of experiencing 19th century 
soldiering” although the reality was far more 
nuanced, “They had a totally different cultural 
setup. There were 1,000 Gurkhas in the 
Battalion with 250 away at any one time on 
six-months leave in Nepal. They returned to 
serve for another three years before being 
granted another round of Nepal leave. 

“| think they also admired, to a degree, 
the British officer. They would be treated 
fairly by the ‘gora saheb’ (‘white officer’) and 
willingly obeyed them. However, you still had to 
lead by example and work together with them 
on their level.” 

Under normal circumstances, Seear would 
also have learned the Gurkhas’ language but 
this was interrupted by unforeseen events, 
“Gurkhali is a military version of Nepali and | 
was going to do a language course in May 1982 
in Hong Kong. Unfortunately, this had to be 
postponed because we deployed to the South 
Atlantic that month.” 


“Utter surprise” 
In early April 1982, Argentine forces invaded 
and occupied the Falkland Islands and South 
Georgia. The British government hastily 
assembled a ‘Task Force’ to retake the islands 
but the invasion was unexpected, “It was a 
total, utter surprise. One week there was no 
problem and then suddenly there was a big 
problem. We realised that we were going to go 
on Operation Corporate [the British Falklands 
Campaign] because we were part of 5 Infantry 
Brigade, which had a NATO ‘Out of Area’ role.” 
The Task Force initially deployed included 3 
Commando Brigade, while 5 Infantry Brigade 
followed. With 3 Commando Brigade already 
en route to the South Atlantic, the Gurkhas 
went into intensive preparations, “We started 
training from the word go and didn’t even 
wait for any executive order from Brigade 
Headquarters. The islands were invaded on 
Friday 2 April 1982 and | was instructed to 
put together a battalion training programme 
to start on Monday 5 April. We trained for six 
weeks in Hampshire and Wales right through 
to our embarkation.” The preparations were 
an anxious time, “It was tricky. | never believed 


"WE ENDURED A GALE 

FORCE 8-9, WHICH LENGTHENED 
OUR VOYAGE BY 24 HOURS. 

THE GURKHAS WERE HIT BY A 
MAJOR SEASICKNESS EPIDEMIC 
WHICH FORCED THEM ONTO 
THEIR CABIN BUNK” 
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| would go to war in the literal sense of the 
word. Northern Ireland was one thing but then 
deploying to a conventional, expeditionary war 
was quite surreal. It took some time to get used 
to and | also maintain that those who were 
married and had young children, like | did, were 
at a bit of a disadvantage. However, one just 
had to get on with it.” 

On 12 May, the Gurkhas embarked for the 
Falklands on board the converted liner RMS 
Queen Elizabeth 2 (QE2) at Southampton. It 
was the beginning of a southerly journey that 
lasted for 20 days with stops at Sierra Leone 
and Ascension Island. When QE2 reached 
South Georgia, the Gurkhas transferred onto 
MV Norland - a converted North Sea ferry — for 
the final leg of the journey. 

Norland’s voyage lasted over three 
days in atrocious weather conditions, “We 
endured a Gale Force 8-9, which lengthened 
our voyage by 24 hours. The Gurkhas suffered 
a major seasickness epidemic which forced 
them onto their cabin bunks.” 


An unpleasant welcome 

The Gurkhas finally arrived at San Carlos Water, 
East Falkland in the early morning of 1 June. 
Seear recalls seeing an oddly familiar landscape, 
“My first sight of the Falklands was from 
Norland’s car deck staring at the surrounding 
dark hillsides. The terrain was the spitting image 
of Wales with a very thick tussock grass which 
made movement very difficult.” 

The battalion’s landing was hampered by 
enemy aircraft activity, “We had breakfast 
prior to disembarkation into the LCUs [Landing 
Craft, Utility] with 200 soldiers at a time. 
Gathering on the upper deck, we received 
our first ‘red air alert’. Two enemy Canberra 
bombers were attacking targets on Mount 
Kent, a large mountain in the middle of East 
Falkland. They were chased away by a Fleet Air 
Arm Sea Harrier and | remember being told, 
‘Get back into your cabins, lie on your bunks 
and wait for the order to move’. Lying in the 
prone position would reduce the concussion 
effect of exploding bombs.” 

After this, the battalion finally disembarked 
into LCUs bound for ‘Blue Beach 2’ at San 
Carlos, “After moving three kilometres south 
from the settlement | received another red air 
alert. Shortly afterwards the Chinook ‘Bravo 
November’ — the only helicopter to survive 
the fatal Exocet missile attack on the aircraft 
transport SS Atlantic Conveyor —- arrived at 
our location. The Chinook normally takes 48 
seated men but all the seats had been thrown 
out. We marched 80 Gurkhas up the rear ramp 
and flew to Goose Green.” 

Unfortunately others had to march for long 
distances, “The Chinook flew three trips but 
our D Company was tasked with setting up a 
defensive screen on Sussex Mountain for 
48 hours. They then had to march to Goose 
Green, which was 25 kilometres away. The 
going was horrendous and it took them 30 
hours to move with full kit that weighed 50 
kilos so they did well.” 

Even upon their arrival, the Gurkhas had 
to be vigilant, “We had a third red air alert 
on 1 June when we arrived at Goose Green 
and were still were vulnerable. It was the end 
of an eventful first day.” 





Gurkhas train with their 
weapons aboard QE2 
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Inset images: Mike Seear 


The battalion is pictured cross-decking onto MV Norland The 7th Gurkha Rifles Battalion Tactical HQ (including Seear, second 
from QE2 at South Georgia, 28 May 1982 from left) pictured at Wether Ground, 13 June 1982 
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The 7th Gurkha Rifles present their kukris during a 
parade at Aldershot, England, 12 October 1971. Their 
regimental motto was ‘Jai Seventh!’ (‘Hail Seventh!’) 
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The 7th Duke of Edinburgh's Own Gurkha Rifles had a 
distinguished history during the 20th century where it 
fought in many of the United Kingdom's major conflicts 


Formed on 16 May 1902, the regiment became known as the 
‘7th Gurkha Rifles’ in 1907 and recruited soldiers from the 
area around the Nepali capital of Kathmandu. During WWI, 
the 7th Gurkhas fought in the Middle East before participating 
in the Third Anglo-Afghan War in 1919. Its most significant 
active service came during WWII where its three battalions 
served across the world. 

The 2nd Battalion initially fought in Syria and North Africa, 
where it was captured at Tobruk in 1942. A new battalion 
was formed to replace it for the Italian Campaign where it 
earned the rare distinction of its own battle honour at Monte 
Cassino. Meanwhile, the 1st and 3rd Battalions fought in Burma 
against Japanese forces where they took heavy casualties. 
Nevertheless, they took a prominent part in the Allied victory 
at the Battle of Imphal, recapturing Meiktila and liberating 
Rangoon. One of ist Battalion’s soldiers, Rifleman Ganju 
Lama, won the Victoria Cross for his extreme bravery near 
Ningthoukhong, India on 12 June 1944. 

The 7th Gurkhas went on to serve in Britain’s decolonisation 
conflicts such as the Malayan Emergency, Brunei Revolt and 
Indonesia-Malaysia Confrontation. Its success in Malaya was 
royally recognised when it was 
renamed the ‘Duke of Edinburgh’s 
OY Mli me Rokoso li Mmaleyilelt| me) m od dialer 
Philip. The Falklands War was the 
last time the regiment earned a 
battle honour before it was officially 
disbanded on 26 May 1994. 


Ganju Lama (1924-2000) won his Victoria 
Cross by single-handedly destroying two 
Japanese tanks with a PIAT gun despite 
being heavily wounded. He was also the 
recipient of the Military Medal 
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Goose Green 
Four days before the Gurkhas arrived, a 
significant battle had been fought at Goose 
Green on 28 May. A combined total of 67 
British paratroopers and Argentine soldiers 
had been killed, including 2 Para’s Lieutenant 
Colonel ‘H’ Jones who was awarded a 
posthumous Victoria Cross. His paratroopers 
were still there when Seear arrived, “There 
were a lot of paratroopers and there had been a 
fair amount of post-battle cleaning up going on. 
The place was a mess and 129 [locals] were 
jammed into a small community centre with 
only two toilets so things were not good. They 
then discovered that their homes had been 
vandalised by the Argentines. The Gurkhas 
helped them to clear up.” 
The Gurkhas also assumed responsibility 
for 471 Argentine prisoners, “We took over 
the garrison of Goose Green as well as control 
of prisoners,” Seear continues. “They were 
very sullen and silent. Those who had been 
wounded or were in a bad condition had already 
been moved out, but the remainder were placed 
in the local sheep-shearing sheds. Slowly but 
surely, they were all [moved] by helicopter to 
San Carlos because we would soon have to 
advance eastwards in the opposite direction.” 
Meanwhile, the battalion began planning 
for a battle near the capital of Stanley from 6 
June, “There was a probability that we would be 
attacking both Tumbledown and Mount William. 
We did not know then that 2nd Battalion, 
Scots Guards objective would be Tumbledown 
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and ours Mount William. We looked at both 
objectives with the initial concept of us 
attacking together with the Scots Guards.” 


Bombardment, logistics 
and television 
When the Gurkhas left Goose Green to 
advance towards Stanley, they experienced 
major logistical problems. This was due to the 
severe loss of helicopters during the sinking of 
SS Atlantic Conveyor, “It forced 3 Commando 
Brigade to march along the northern flank while 
most of 5 Infantry Brigade would be moved by 
sea to Fitzroy and Bluff Cove. Our D Company 
moved by ship to Fitzroy and, after establishing 
defensive positions at Little Wether Ground on 
8 June, they witnessed the enemy air strike 
at Port Pleasant on RFAs Sir Galahad and Sir 
Tristram. This killed and wounded [many] and 
the Gurkhas fired 4,000 rounds of small-arms 
ammunition at two of the escaping enemy 
Skyhawk aircraft. The next day, Battalion 
Tactical Headquarters and A Company flew by 
helicopter to Little Wether Ground. B Company 
joined us on 10 June before we marched seven 
kilometres along the coast to Wether Ground.” 
Here Seear and his men dug in to protect the 
gun line of 29 Battery, 4 Field Regiment, RA. 
Preparations continued for the upcoming 
battle, “There were consecutive days of planning 
from 9-13 June for how Tumbledown and Mount 
William would be taken. The airstrikes on the Sir 
Galahad and Sir Tristram relegated 1st Battalion, 
Welsh Guards to being in reserve. Two of their 
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companies were replaced by two Royal Marine 
40 Commando companies.” 

While the Gurkhas were at Wether Ground 
they were spotted by Argentine artillery 
observers, “We had 36 hours of coming under 
155mm enemy artillery fire and it was not much 
fun. The Gurkhas became worried about those 
massive shell explosions. Our B Company 
Commander had to get out of his trench to 
walk around the Company position and tell 
his men to take cover in their trenches. Such 
fundamental leadership had to be applied all 
that day and into the morning of 12 June.” 

Seear recalls the exceptional power of the 
shell explosions, “Sporadic shellfire (at a rate 
of six to eight rounds per hour) was directed at 
the Gurkhas from Mount Harriet. | can compare 
the 155mm fire to a major car bomb going off 
in Northern Ireland. The explosive force and 
accompanying pillar of peat soil would leap 200 
feet into the air. The noise and kinetic effect of 
the explosions were alarming to say the least.” 

Despite this, the Gurkhas were fortunate, 
“The enemy gunners weren't all that good. They 
had miscalculated their fuse settings and were 
trying to hit us with flying shrapnel, but it wasn’t 
working. If they had set their fuses correctly 
then | think we would have had a lot more 
casualties than the four B Company Gurkhas 
who were wounded by the shellfire.” 

Years later, Seear encountered the man 
who directed the 155mm shelling from Mount 
Harriet, “I was invited to Lieutenant-Colonel 
Tommy Fox’s Buenos Aires flat on my second 
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Gurkhas train with their 
SLR rifles for the Falklands 
War, 6 May 1982 
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Images: Mike Seear 


trip to Argentina in 2003. We and his wife had a 
nice cup of tea and a restaurant meal while we 
shared our war experiences.” 

Compounding the Gurkhas’ problems was a 
severe lack of supplies such as ammunition, 
rations and water. This caused the brigade 
attack to be postponed by 24 hours. Provisions 
were to be sent to the battalion in the evening 
prior to departure, but the arriving Sea King 
helicopter was not what Seear was expecting, 
“| thought, ‘Good, this must be our rations’ but 
out jumped BBC TV’s Brian Hanrahan, ITN’s 
Mike Nicholson and their camera crew. They 
were angry because they had been thrown out 
of 5 Brigade Headquarters and sent to us.” 

In his secondary role as the Battalion’s Public 
Information Officer, Seear made the best out 
of the situation, “| decided to be professional 
and gave them an hour-long briefing. Brian 
Hanrahan was quiet while Mike Nicholson 
engaged me more in conversation. He said, 
‘We've got our joint BBC-ITN camera crew 
here, can we come with your Battalion Tactical 
Headquarters into the attack on Tumbledown 
and Mount William?’” 

Seear declined this request because the 
attack would take place at night and there 
would be no opportunity to film in the dark. He 
instead suggested that the correspondents 
accompany the Battalion Alternative 
Headquarters on Two Sisters, “That is what 
they did, and they got good film shots of these 
Gurkhas for the seventh episode of the later 
BBC TV documentary Task Force South.” 

Seear’s next task came on the following 
morning, “My job was to organise a 467-man 
fly-out from Wether Ground to a location south 
of Two Sisters where we were to establish 
our Assembly Area prior to the attacks on 
Tumbledown and Mount William.” 
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Tumbledown 

This major move went well despite enemy 
shelling of the helicopter landing site near 
Two Sisters. Then, on the night of 13-14 June, 
the time finally came for the Gurkhas to go into 
action on Tumbledown and, eventually, nearby 
Mount William, “It was the Scots Guards’ 
mission to take the whole of Tumbledown, 
except for its northeast spur. That objective 
was for our Gurkha B Company and, once that 
was taken, we were to switch the direction of 
our attack from north to south. 

“D Company would then assault Mount 
William, which lies about 800 metres south 
of Tumbledown. There was the equivalent of 
an enemy company from 5th Marine Infantry 
Battalion, with C Company of the Argentine 
3rd Infantry Regiment just off Mount William’s 
eastern shoulder. | later calculated that 197 
of the enemy were on Mount William waiting 
for our D Company -— the latter were 
outnumbered two to one.” 

Seear was understandably anxious before 
the battle started, “It was a time when the 
waiting and growing fear of the unknown was 
the worst. However, | was fortunate being 
the Battalion Operations Officer because | 
became involved in a major argument with 
Brigade Headquarters about the location of 
the casualty evacuation helicopter landing site. 
This had been positioned six kilometres from 
Tumbledown and | said, ‘This is useless. Any 
helicopters must come in much closer to pick 
up casualties!’ 

“| was encoding and decoding map grid 
references and arguing like mad with a clueless 
Brigade Watchkeeper for two hours. Yet 
conversely that was great because it occupied 
my time and energy instead of thinking about 
the forthcoming attack. When | later moved into 
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Gurkha rifleman pictured in heavy. clothing for 
_frotection from the elements the day before the 
Battles@f Tumbledown, 13 June 1982 
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the Assembly Area at Goat Ridge | went into 
‘autopilot’ and the training kicked in.” 

The Scots Guards were delayed in their 
attack on the west end of Tumbledown when 
a 44-man Argentine platoon held them up for 
six hours. Their Left Flank Company eventually 
carried out a bayonet charge at approximately 
8.30am on 14 June to capture this position. 
This delay to the Scots Guards complicated the 
Gurkhas’ plans, “We were going to carry out our 
attack in the dark but, by then, it was nearly 
first light. We were now committed to attacking 
Mount William later in daylight, which was not a 
pleasant thought.” 

The Gurkhas advanced along the northern 
slopes of Tumbledown while the Scots Guards 
attacked the west end, “As we moved up 
towards the eastern summit where would 
establish our Battalion Fire Base and Tactical 
HQ we were bombarded for an hour by 105mm 
artillery shells and mortar bombs. Eight men 
were wounded and | will never forget the initial 
barrage that came down on us. Two shells 
landed about from 15 metres from our Tactical 
HQ but they didn’t explode. If they had then | 
wouldn't be giving this interview.” 

This period of the battle on Tumbledown was 
a sobering experience, “I felt like | was the 
White Rabbit in Alice in Wonderland — trying to 
scramble into a non-existent burrow to take 
cover. Instead, | lay on the icy ground hoping 
that the incoming shells and mortar bombs 
would miss as flying shrapnel zinged in the air. 
It was most unpleasant.” 


Below, top: The 7th Gurkha Rifles Battalion Tactical HQ 
moves through Tumbledown’s northeast summit, 14 
June 1982 


Below, bottom: Gurkhas pictured under enemy mortar fire 
on Tumbledown’s northeast summit, 14 June 1982 
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A piper plays as members of the Gurkha Rifles 
‘board the liner RMS Queen Elizabeth 2 at — 
Southampton before sailing to the South Atlantic 
during the Falklands War 


QE2 AT WAR 
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Source: Wiki / 663highland / CC 





Above: QE2 came from a long line of famous Cunard ships that include RMS 
Carpathia, the vessel that rescued the survivors of RMS Titanic and RMS 
Lusitania, which was torpedoed by a German U-boat in 1915 


One of the world’s most famous ocean liners was converted into a troopship for the only time in its decades-long service 


RMS Queen Elizabeth 2 (commonly known as ‘QE2’) was a symbol of 
modern elegance and engineering. Designed as a transatlantic liner, she 
completed 1,400 voyages, sailed six million nautical miles and entertained 
almost 2.5 million passengers during her service between 1969-2008. 
Famed for her luxurious hospitality, over 70,000 bottles of champagne 
were consumed on average aboard QE2 and it also boasted the largest 
cinema at sea for 481 spectators. 

QE2 was also large and fast with an average speed of 28.5 knots. She 
was requisitioned by the British government for service as a troop carrier 
at the beginning of the Falklands War. One quarter of the ship’s length 


was reinforced with steel plating, two helicopter pads were installed and 
anti-magnetic coils were fitted to combat naval mines. 650 crew members 
volunteered for the voyage to the South Atlantic, which departed from 
Southampton on 12 May 1982. 

Seear has positive memories of sailing on the liner, “The QE2 was very 
good. There were 3,200 troops on board although civilian numbers were 
UETUEc) IMAM WoL OLO MM AV cla'eleleh Vai c-lomelellieli-cemelemlamaa-Mer-le)lat-melti Mian 7: lw Bexelele | 
way to get down to the Falklands because we had plenty of time to train on 
board for weapons and physical training. We could also do briefings, pick up 
intelligence information and generally prepare ourselves.” 
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Above: Seear captured the moment of 
the de-facto ceasefire that ended the 
war on the eastern end of Tumbledown, 
14 June 1982 


Left: Argentine prisoners sit behind a 
barbed wire compound on the Falkland 
Islands, June 1982 


Above, top: Gurkhas on Mount William 
during a snow blizzard the day after 
hostilities ended. Seear is pictured on 
the far right 


Right: Mike Seear on Mount William, 
15 June 1982 


Far right: Gurkhas present their kukris 
to British Defence Secretary John Nott, 





Once the bombardment ended, the Gurkhas 
moved to the eastern end of Tumbledown. 
Despite still being under fire, Seear and some 
of his men paused for refreshments, “I had 
two efficient British signallers and when we got 
to the top of Tumbledown one of them asked, 
‘Hey sir, would you like a brew?’ | said ‘Yes, 
excellent!’ so we enjoyed a mug of hot tea while 
we set up the Battalion Tactical HQ, as sporadic 
enemy mortar fire was still coming down. It was 
typical that British tea proved its worth in the 
middle of a battle, and it was a morale boost to 
get some hot stuff down your neck!” 

Once the Scots Guards captured the east 
end of Tumbledown, the Gurkhas prepared 
for the next stage of their attack, “Before this 
there was an ugly ‘blue-on-blue’ incident when 
a Scots Guardsman shot and wounded one of 
our artillery Forward Observation Officers. B 
Company then took the northeast spur. This 
was preceded by an intense ten-minute artillery 
bombardment of 500 shells exploding in a 200 
by 200 metre area. Meanwhile, D Company had 
moved up past us and lined up to take Mount 
William. They were delayed by enemy mortar fire 
and the attack was due to start at 3.45pm.” 

The Gurkhas’ formidable reputation had 
already reached the enemy, “When B Company 
took Tumbledown’s northeast spur they 
captured three Argentine prisoners in a trench. 
One spoke English and said, ‘There were 
three things we were most worried about: the 
artillery, Sea Harriers and you Gurkhas.” 
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“THE GURKHA MYTH UNDERMINED THE MORALE OF THE 
ARGENTINE GROUND FORCES. OF THAT, THERE IS NO DOUBT” 


Seear explains that the enemy’s fear of the 
Gurkhas prevented a further bloody battle, 
“This would have been the Battle of Mount 
William; but it never happened because the 
defenders did not want to fight the Gurkhas. | 
have since become friends with Esteban Pino, 

a former Argentine conscript of 3rd Infantry 
Regiment, which was located near Mount 
William. He has stated, ‘During that night [13 
June], we were waiting for the attack of the 
Gurkhas. It occurred the following day when we 
had abandoned our positions and headed to 
Puerto Argentino [Stanley] for the final battle’. 

“Once D Company received the order to cross 
its ‘Start Line’, the remaining Argentines also 
withdrew off Mount William and back to Stanley. 
The Gurkhas’ reputation had preceded them 
and that’s the best way to fight a war.” 

The Gurkhas were frustrated but their 
contribution to the Battle of Tumbledown (which 
resulted in combined British-Argentine casualties 
of 42 killed and 121 wounded) hastened the 
fall of Stanley, “They had performed excellently 
but were disappointed that they didn’t see any 
combat on Mount William. I’ve heard some 
arguments that say that Tumbledown and the 
proposed Battle of Mount William was totally 
unnecessary but they needed taking out simply 


because the Argentine 5th Marine Infantry 
Battalion had positioned its heavily reinforced N 
Company on those features. Later in the battle N 
Company was further reinforced by the Argentine 
Army’s B Company of the 6th Infantry Regiment. 
| personally think it was necessary to secure the 
route into Stanley.” 

A de-facto ceasefire was declared on the 
afternoon of 14 June and Stanley was retaken 
by the British without any fighting. The Gurkhas 
were still on Tumbledown, “We were given the 
order to stop firing on the Argentines except 
in self-defence and D Company now occupied 
Mount William. The actual surrender didn’t 
officially occur until midnight that night but the 
Argentines threw their weapons away. It was 
like the air had been popped out of a balloon.” 


False narratives 

By 14 June, the Gurkhas had been on East 
Falkland for a fortnight and had endured 
intense but largely ineffective enemy fire for 
five days. Seear considers that the Argentine 
leadership was too uneven for them to win, 

“On the one hand there was Acting Sub- 
Lieutenant Carlos Daniel Vazquez who led the 
44-man platoon on Tumbledown. This had been 
reinforced by Army conscripts 24 hours before 


the battle started but he managed to gear up 
his men. They offered considerable resistance 
to the Scots Guards, but if you don’t have 
people who can lead properly then the whole 
thing is simply not going to work.” 

The Argentines also feared the Gurkhas based 
on false rumours, “There was a lot of nonsense 
talked about the Gurkhas in Argentina that they 
were cannibals and ate people alive etc. I’ve 
translated a passage from a book written by 
Nicolas Kasanzew, the only Argentine TV war 
correspondent on the Falklands who | met three 
decades post-war. He said that after the battles 
of Mount Longdon, Mount Harriet and Two 
Sisters he was waiting in Stanley and asked a 
score of returning Argentine infantry conscripts 
what they had experienced. He wrote, ‘All of 
them unanimously claimed to have seen that 
these (Gurkha) troops went to slaughter the 
wounded and those who tried to surrender’. 

“The stories were totally made up. These 
conscripts had to show bravado that they 
had fought the Gurkhas despite the truth that 
the latter never engaged any enemy in land 
combat during the war.” 

lronically, while the Gurkhas’ participation 
in the Falklands campaign has been forgotten 
in the UK, it continues to be remembered in 
Argentina, “Blatant lies have emerged about 
the Gurkhas constantly fighting conscripts. 
These are myths that continue to live a life of 
their own, but which are not mentioned in the 
UK where the focus is only on other British 


units. However, the Gurkha battlefield reputation 
undermined the morale of the Argentine ground 
forces. Of that, there is no doubt.” 

After the war and leaving the 1st/7th Gurkha 
Rifles, Seear worked at NATO’s Allied Forces 
Northern Europe HQ near Oslo before retiring 
from the army in 1988. He still lives in Norway 
where he now works as a consultant in crisis 
management. He acknowledges that the 
Falklands War changed his life, “It was very 
much a once-in-a-lifetime event. | lived one 
life before the war, and another afterwards. 
| learned a lot about myself and about other 
people in that situation. It’s something that | 
wouldn't want to do again but it gave me a new 
platform in life. Professionally, | continue to 
deliver exercises and hold lectures on the war 
and will continue to do that.” 

During the war, the 1st/7th Gurkha Rifles 
suffered 13 casualties, although they luckily 
received no fatalities. There have since been 
various reviews of their future in the British 
Army but Seear points out that they have 
become an increasingly invaluable asset, 
“Gurkha numbers in the British Army have 
been expanding because, in recent years, 
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there has been a major recruiting shortfall... 
so the Ministry of Defence is recruiting more 
Gurkhas. There is an enormous prestige in 
Nepal to become a British Gurkha soldier 

and approximately 250 Nepalis are recruited 
for service annually. Indeed, Gurkha rifle 
companies are now reinforcing British infantry 
battalions to make up the numbers.” 

As to their reputation as great military 
fighters, Seear holds them in the highest 
regard, “They have an unparalleled battlefield 
reputation. British Gurkha officers and Gurkha 
soldiers have won 26 Victoria Crosses during an 
outstanding 205 years of military service with 
the British Crown. Even Norwegian Army officers 
and soldiers to whom | have given lectures on 
leadership during the Falklands War are aware 
of the Gurkhas and their abilities. A quote from 
Sun Tzu’s The Art of War summarises their 
achievement perfectly, 
‘100 victories in 100 
battles is not the 
most skilful. Subduing — 5 
the other’s military | 
without battle is the 
most skilful’.” 
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